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“Bolshevism! Bolshevism!” as a rallying cry 
for the forces of opposition is as ineffective as 
the “Wolf! Wolf!” of the fable. Yet what pro- 
claims moré effectively than this much-abused 
word the procedure of the latest self-seeking 
movement which aims to make ‘the public school 
its plaything ? 

“The number of teachers’ unions in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor,” says School 
Life, an organ of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion, “has grown from 23 on July 1, 1918, to 72 
on April 30, 1919.” 

Is this Bolshevism in the very corner of our 
democracy where Bolshevism is most to be feared 
and least to be expected ? 

I am not an enemy of trade unionism. But 
without qualification I believe that trade union- 
ism applied to the teaching profession is a basis 
for the disruption of such a democracy as ours 
as perfectly conceived as can be put into easy 
and effective action. 

It is a fundamental principle of trade union- 
ism, in theory if not always in practice, that a 
balance of power shall be created between massed 
capital on the one hand and massed labor on the 
other whose effect shall be the equitable distri- 
bution of the economic wealth their cooperative 
efforts produce. The lockout, or the strike, is a 
form of combat in which that group longest able 
or willing to remain economically unproductive 
is the winner. Society shares the economic bur- 
den of the combat. 

Whatever its original purpose, sooner or later 
the teachers’ union is certain to adopt these 
methods. What an unfortunate struggle the 
teachers’ strike becomes! A combat between the 
school and society in which the child is thrust 
between the combatants and becomes the scape- 
goat of their quarrel! 

The wrongs which the American teacher has 
suffered are serious. She has been ill paid. Her 
work has not brought her the social recognition 
she has merited. The sharp demands of business 
have drowned out her pleas in legislatures. In 
desperation she turns to the armor of trade 
unionism. 

Public education is the dike which guards 
democracy from inundation by the ever-ready 
seas of ignorance. Whatever his grievance, dare 
any man choose as a weapon for its correction 
the threat to inundate all society by abandoning 
his post at the dike? That is the means by 
which teachers’ unions must eventually gain 
their ends. 

Education is a function of the state, exercised 
by the state for the protection and benefit of its 

members. These members in their several com- 
munities choose school boards composed of lay- 
men whose function is to state the educational 
policy of the community within the limitations 
of the finances available. _ 

These boards, in turn, appoint executives 
known as superintendents of schools, whose duty 
is to pursue that educational policy in the man- 





ner which training and experjence indicate to be 
the most efficient. 

The teaching staff which the superintendent 
of schools selects and recommends to the board 
for employment constitutes the largest factor in 
the efficiency of his development and application 
of the policy of the board, the agents of the 
society which that policy aims to serve. 

Present practice recognizes the desirability of 
attendance on meetings of the school board by 
the superintendent. It recognizes the desirabil- 
ity that he be ready and free to initiate business, 
to discuss matters before the board, to serve, in 
short, as an expert adviser. It might also be 
desirable to recognize the merit in a system of 
representation of the teaching staff which would 
enable the board to ascertain directly their 
opinions. 

We note clearly, however, that present prac- 
tice does not give the superintendent of schools 
a vote on measures before the board. Society 
wishes no interference from its executives in the 
expression of its desires. The executive is a ser- 
vant. Tho he be a prophet, he should never 
become a dictator. To give the superintendent 
a vote in the activities of the school board would 
be to err in this direction. 

Yet consider the expressed purpose of the 
teachers’ union. Says School Life: 

“Among the chief aims of the teachers’ unions, 
as described by Charles B. Stillman, of Chicago, 
president of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, are ‘democratization of the schools and fair 
working conditions for teachers.’ While secur- 
ing better salaries has been one of the leading 
motives in the movement to affiliate with organ- 
ized labor, even greater prominence has been 
given to what the teachers consider an autocratic 
attitude on the part of the boards of education. 

“We insist,’ says President Stillman, ‘that 
boards of education have no proprietary right in 
the schools. They should be proud to consider 
themselves with the teachers, fellow servants of 
the public. Therefore we demand a voice in the 
government of the schools, (1) thru representa- 
tion in the school boards; (2) thru teachers’ 
councils in every school, consisting of chosen 
representatives of the teachers, who shall be con- 
sulted by the authorities on all questions affect- 
ing teachers or pupils; and (3) the election of 
school boards by popular vote. And we demand 
in behalf of the children of this land, free dis- 
cussion of public questions in the classroom. 
It is impossible to make good citizens without 
discussing the problems of citizenship.’ ” 

The teacher is no more entitled to a vote in 
the affairs of the school board than is the super- 
intendent. The teachers are the servants of the 
future members of adult society who constitute 
the schools. In determining the basis for any 
compromise between conflicting interests the in- 
terests of that society must be safeguarded first. 

“Democratization of the schools” is sounding 
brass if it means that the servant of society can 
also be a dictator to society. This is what “rep- 
resentation on the school boards” implies, as Mr. 
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Stillman makes it clearly evident that he means 
it. This is what the type of “consultation” 
means, with its implied threat of coerced defer- 
ence, which the teachers’ unions would have be- 
tween the school board and the teachers’ councils. 

The teacher’s grievance is not to be corrected 
in this way; nor is it to continue unabated. The 
old law of supply and demand is today acting 
more powerfully than any artificial force to effect 
a remedy. 

In the last analysis the strike is the only 
weapon of the trade union. A strike by a teach- 
ers’ union would be a coercion of society of 
today by a blow at the interests of society of 
tomorrow. This is Bolshevism, which is nothing 
more or less than a state in which servants of 
society assume dictatorship of society to gain 
personal ends. 

Will the teachers of America follow such a 
course; or will they, in reverence for the sacred- 
ness of their service, seek their worthy ends 
thru methods more in keeping with the ideals of 
American democracy ? 


SEATS FOR SMALL CHILDREN. 
Mary McNabb Johnston. 


“Your children are very restless, Miss Meck,” 
said the visiting critic. 

“T know that,” humbly admitted the inex- 
perienced teacher of the junior first grade. 

She longed to say something in her own de- 
fence but Miss Critic had not called to hear 
excuses. And anyway Miss Meek lived in hope 
that she would soon quit teaching forever. She 
was taking a business course at an evening com- 
mercial school. 

At recess she told her troubles to her neigh- 
bor in the next higher grade. 

“Never mind, dear,” said the older woman. 
“From what I have heard lately, ‘Dr. Lovejoy 
has something up his sleeve. He has been pro- 
testing for a long time against the seats that the 
tots just out of the kindergarten are caged in. 
I understand that the school board has given 
him leave to experiment, out of his own pocket, 
on seats for the first and second grades.” 

It was even so. Next morning a load of little 
chairs and tables were placed on a _ wide 
cemented space on the north side of the big 
school. The teachers and pupils of the first and 
second grades were sent outside with their work- 
ing material until the seats and desks were un- 
screwed from the floor. It was the middle of 
June and a very warm day. No child showed 
any reluctance on the way out. 

Dr. Lovejoy was a son of General Lovejoy, 
for whom the building was named. It was one 
of the doctor’s hobbies that seats for small 
children should not be fastened to the floor. It 
was another strong conviction of his that no 
teacher of primary grades should have more 
than 25 pupils in her room. And it enraged 
him to see little children seated so that their 
feet were two or three inches from the floor. 

“We have good teachers,” he was many a time 
heard to say, “but we do not give them half a 
chance.” 


(Concluded on Page 93) 








THE FUNCTIONS OF A DEPARTMENT HEAD 
IN A MODERN HIGH SCHOOL 


oe 
Clifford E. Lowell, Berkeley High School, Berkeley, Cal. 
What are the functions of a department head The purpose of the writer is to discover and or a mixture of classes? What is your judgment 
in a modern high school? This question is inti- classify the real functions that thus fall to the on this matter? 
mately connected with the whole question of share of the head of a department. To accom- 5. Do your Department Heads have charge 
high school organization, a question so much _ plish this purpose one must discover what the of. (a) studv halls?  eroups ; 
g gz l , ; udy halis¢ (b) of groups under the 
discussed today that every factor concerned with department heads do, then determine what they  ¢lass-teacher or adviser plan? 
it demands attention. It is rather surprising, peer do if a oo is to be feed pee ;' 6. Does the authority and supervision of De- 
therefore x to find that the important fac tor of if . ant a ns rots es ‘ prox ¢ a $1 —- partment Heads extend downward into the 
war nti str: é supervis > lac stands Zi . 8s we loo . . . , 
departmental administration and oupe rvision - ing to the “ a m8 wy 8 rs oC grades in any of the points covered by question 
has been so completely overlooked. ( ountless about us 7 ne a! 1 _ 8 . different a. 2% If so, how far? Do you favor such exten- 
ns articles have been written concerning the duties ments in t 1e same schoo POC ESeaENG many aii- sion or not, and why ¢ 
’ of the classroom teachers and as many more set ferent duties and the heads of corresponding de- ‘ , 
. ' os . iff itil ; Replies to these questions were received from 
ai forth the functions of the school principal, but partments in different schools rendering even . . : . 
el : a Ee the following fifteen high schools: Redlands, 
be the department head seems to have been taken more varied services. The many extra-depart- 
nm . a ee a neni ; Los Angeles, Los Angeles Manual Arts, Holly- 
| for granted. Perhaps, like Topsy, the position mental activities tend to camouflage the situa- . * 7 ; 
is. : * . “F oulti , wood, Pasadena, Bakersfield, Sacramento, Stock- 
d has “just growed,” and no attempt has yet been — tion and add to the difficulties of the task of sift- , ‘ p - “ 
er ‘ eer Pan ; ; : T a em ton, Hanford, San Francisco Lowell High, San 
he made to standardize it. The writer wishes to ing. hey are as necessary to the administra- hae © tae ‘ 
T a , , i por Francisco Mission High, Oakland, Oakland 
~ reassure one very capable and original depart- tion of the school as the rea departmenta duties Technical. Al , d Berkel While th 
g ; . . echnical, ameda, an erkeley. ile 
sot ment head whose suggestions form a valuable and they take time and energy, thus forming Jata i f : let pA ant a 
‘ ° . . ‘ ° F : owe . data 18 of course incomplete, a sumcient number 
contribution to this article, that he has in mind part of the day’s work. We must not disregard od tna Site Manes a db ial fairly ol 
“ee on bye . acts have been tabulated to give a fairly clear 
ly no such standardization. The purpose of this these duties, then, but must search out from sot , bl , a basi - . 
; a ae xicture of our problem and a fair basis - 
Ah article is to present some facts and the conclu- among them those activities that may be classed ; . tus; I eee fai = ms ys 
: ; : k ae os ain conclusions which wish to present -for 
f sions drawn therefrom, with the hope that the as pertaining to the departmental headship it- P : } 
ol ; : ; ; elf consideration. 
of question may be opened for discussion and that _ self. 
ng many others will be sufficiently interested to The data for this study was obtained largely Results of Questionnaire. 
of carry on the study in other parts of the country from answers to the following list of questions The accompanying table (Table I) lists the 
Lin and from other angles. The writer has been un- sent to superintendents, principals, and depart- fifteen schools referred to above and tabulates in 
able to find any articles that treat oi the subject ment heads of some of the largest high schools parallel coiumns the departments organized, the 
P in a broad way. Even the Reports of the School in California. number of classes taught by department heads 
vi Surveys have barely mentioned it, with one not- Suggestive Questions. as compared with regular teachers, and the time 
ds able exception, the New York School Survey, in 1. What departments, organized under de- spent, by the heads in charge of study halls or 
of which Dr. Frank Ballou has presented an excel- partment heads, do you have in your school? advisory groups. From this table we observe 
lent study of the work of department heads in Would you favor additional departments ? that the departmental organization in different 
‘ : £ 
the New York City schools. While restricted to 2. What are the functions of a Department ‘schools varies Widely. There are certain con- 
the one school system, it contains many valuable fJead within his own department; as to stants, i. e., English, history, mathematics, 
suggestions, 8 » of which will be referred to ‘ % : science r 48 sical educati “om- 
suggestions, some of which a. Supervision over teachers in the depart- oT , ea i sce 8 pea wo 
‘ erat ; , , ercial subjects. av : : 
Ng later. » , iD P + Head ment. (Does this concern their teaching only, pg su ¢ _ the pe ssege bs: ude ome 
nections oO epartmen ead. ° . > . arts »stie science sie 
se a P or their performance of school duties as a >, Caan (Science, Music, CrSwing, yy 
-_ As large high schools become more numerous, whole?) arts, and subdivisions of these. A reference to 
the necessity for departmental organization in- ; u ki ia ag th 4 eted column 5 of this table shows the extent to which 
1" . Making and changing the course of study. ae 
Je- creases. The number ot departments, and also . R 1 1g ae 1a re , s© OLS y complete organization of these departments has 
: ; , ; : ., 1c nding new teachers. : 
rar the number of teachers in each, increases with 3 re Seer ° + ee = ” been carried out under department heads or act- 
® ° : ° weiec r »*XTDOOKS., . 
we the size of the school and therefore the depart- ‘ O 7 ft ob : 1 ‘uti ing heads. Many schools, however, have devel- 
: , +r departmental duties. , ‘ 
he ment head becomes an increasingly important ke ther departmenta! duties oped some of these lines of work to a high de- 
m- factor in administration. He is the connecting 3. What services outside their department do gree yet have not enough teachers in a depart- 
link between the classroom teacher and the prin- they render toward the general administration ment to warrant the creation of a headship. 
th- cipal, assuming certain technical tasks that the of the school? What services should they render ? Berkeley high school, for example, has no depart- 
latter can no longer perform and sharing the 4. How much teaching is done by Depart- ment heads in drawing, music, applied arts, man- 
n. administrative duties that now become excessive. ment Heads? Do they teach freshmen or seniors ual arts, or domestic science, yet these depart- 
joy 
~ TABLE I. DEPARTMENTAL ORGANIZATION OF FIFTEEN CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS. 
rO- No. Classes No. Classes 
he SCHOOL Taught by Taught by Advisory Class 
. Heads Assistants or Study Halls 
=e Redlands, Adviser to all 1 English 3 Science 5 Language 7 Dom, Science 
en High School .......--+++eeeee+: 4 5 pupils in dept. 2 History 4 Math. 6 Commercial 8 Manual Train, 
1 English 4 Math. 7 Commercial 10 Music 
et, 40s Angeles, 2 History 5 Anc, Lang. 8 Home Econ, 11 Phys. Educa. 
High School ........---. . 3 or 4 5 None 3 Science 6 Mod, Lang. 9 Mech. Arts. 
1 English 4 Science (Phy.) 7 Commercial 10 Mech. Draw. 
tle i ‘Aemalen. 2 History 5 Math. 8 Home Econ, 11 Music 13 Phys. Train, 
de Manual Arts ..... vs Ss dcuumie 1 to 5 5 None 3 Science (Ch.) 6 Languages 9 Mech. Arts 12 Art (2 diy.) 
e Hollywood, 1 English 3 Science 5 Latin 7 Science 9 Music 
1g High School ..... ceeeeeeeeers 5 6 No rule 2 History 4 Mod. Lang. 6 Commercial 8 Home Science 
nd Pasadena, 1 English 3 Science 5 Languages 7 Home Econ. 9% Agriculture 
, High School ..... foaue 3 4 (50 min.) Both 2 Soc. Sciences 4 Math. 6 Commercial 8 Manual Arts 
*k- Bakersfield, 1 English 3 Math. * 5 Home Econ. 
High School .....---+++eseeeees Answers not usable 2 Science 4 Commercial 6 Manual Arts 
in- 1 English 4 Math. 7 Commercial 
of Sacramento, 2 History 5 Mod. Lang. 8 Dom. Arts 10 Music 
Sat BORO) 6.6.00 oss eek sse { 5 Advisory class 3 Science 6 Anc. Lang. 9 Manual Arts 11 Phys.- Educa, 
ed Headships created when a depart- 
Stockton, 1 English ment needs more than three 
High School ........---+see+++: 3 or 4 6 Advisory class 2 Commercial teachers, 
NE Hanford, 1 English 
OE. sons cine ss cones 4 or 5 6 Advisory class 2 History 
ne City supervisor a. Drawing 
all San Francisco, 1 English 3 Math. 5 Ane. Lang. COP  cécvveay «-» Db. Music 
Lowell High Schovo!........... 4or5 5 Class teacher 2 History 4 Science 6 Mod, Lang. c. Phys. Edue. 
It 1 English City supervisor a, Drawing 
no San Francisco, 2 Latin 4 Science SOF «vciestouse b. Music 
Missfon High Schoo! ae 5 5 Class teacher 3 Mod. Lang. 5 Math. ec. Phys. Educ, 
re 1 English 4 Math, 7 Home Econ, 
ed Makland, 2 History 5 Languages 8 Drawing 10 Shop 
s High School ..... Terie ith. 3 5 Advisory class 3 Science 6 Commercial 9 Musie 11 Phys, Bdue. 
sir , { English 4 Math. 7 Drawing Acting heads in 
Oakland, 2 History 5 Commercial 8 Ind, Arts a. Music 
Technical High School.......... 3 (usually) 5 Class teacher 3 Science 6 Home Econ, 9 Phys. Educ, b. Languages 
ne 1 English 4 Math. 7 Commercial 10 Art 
, Alameda, 4 or 5 (same 2 History 5 Mod. Lang. &8 Dom, Science 11 Music 
a i Sn... edvhesvacbea soos as teachers) 5 Advisory class 3 Science 6 Latin 9 Mech. Arts 12 Phys. Educ, 
Berkeley, 1 English 3 Science 5 Languages 
High School .......... TTTiye Ty 3 or 4 5 Advisory class 2 History 4 Math. 6 Commercial 7 Phys. Edue. 
31 
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ments are organized, some under supervisors, 
and are doing excellent work. In Alameda high 
school, several headships have been created 
merely to enable the school to retain or attract 
an especially good teacher by means of the addi- 
tional salary. One cannot judge from this table 
of headships, therefore, which of the schools are 
the more up-to-date in offering practical or voca- 
tional courses. It is intended to show merely the 
extent to which department headships have been 
created. 
Variations in Teaching Assignments. 

_The teaching assignments of the department 
heads as compared with regular teachers vary 
widely in different schools as reference to col- 
umns 2 and 3 of Table I will show. In the 
smaller schools the department head teaches four 
or five classes per day and averages about one 
class less than the other teachers of his depart- 
ment. In the larger schools the head teaches 
two or three classes less than the other teachers. 
There are some notable exceptions, however. In 
San Francisco, it appears that department heads 
do full time teaching with no allowance for 
supervision or other departmental work. And 
in Hollywood we find the teachers with six 
classes a day and the heads with five, with no 
rule as to exemption from additional assignment 
to study halls or major classes. It appears here 
that the functions of the department heads are 
determined largely, as of course, by the general 
policy of the principal, who may neglect almost 
entirely to make use of them, or who may give 
them the fullest opportunity to take the initia- 
tive and develop whatever executive ability they 
possess. It is easy to see which of these policies 
would in the long run result more beneficially 
for the school department as a whole. An illus- 
tration in point is that of one of the largest 
high schools in Los Angeles, which furnished at 
a time of expansion two years ago, twelve teach- 
ers worthy of promotion as principals, vice-prin- 
cipals, and heads of departments in other schools. 

Using the time of the department heads for 
study-hall supervision is seldom considered eco- 
nomical by principals, tho it is occasionally done. 
Most schools, however, do include them among 
the class teachers or advisers, the reason given 
being the desire to keep them in close touch with 
the life of the school and the work of the pupils. 
This reason is of course an excellent one and ap- 
plies to all administrative officers of the school. 
The only question is, could the time employed 
on advisory and clerical work be put to more 
profitable use in other directions? The answer 
to this question depends, of course, on the par- 
ticular abilities of the individual in each case, 
and the decision must rest with the principal of 
the school. 

The extent to which principals do make use of 
the services of the heads of departments in an 
administrative capacity is shown in the answers 
to questions 2 and 3 of the questionnaire. While 
no two answers were exactly the same, the fol- 
lowing outline presents a summary of the real 
functions as sifted out of the varied services re- 
ported by department heads and as suggested by 
the principals and superintendents in their re- 
plies. 

Functions of a Department Head (Table II). 
I. Within the department itself. 


a. Teaching—usually one less class than as- 
sistants. 

b. Supervising work of teachers in depart- 
ment. 

c. Presiding at departmental meetings. 

d. Organizing and administering work of de- 


partment. 

1. Planning courses of study for the de- 
partment. 

2. Recommending changes in course of 
study. 


3. Selecting new textbooks with aid of 
teachers or committees. 


School Board Sournal 


4. Making program or schedule for the de- 
partment and assigning teachers to 
classes. 

5. Acting with principal as program com- 
mittee to make up school program or 
schedule. 

6. Equalizing sections as to size and ad- 
justing classes to equalize enrollment 
for teachers. 

7. Examining and placing transfer pupils 
and evaluating their crediis. 

8. Keeping informed on the latest meth- 
ods, books, and equipment and making 
requisitions for the books and other 
equipment needed. 

9. Answering questionnaires and furnish- 
ing statistics when called for. 


II. General administrative duties. 

a. Acting with other department heads as a 
cabinet to advise with the principal on 
general school problems and policies. 

b. Keeping informed as to good teachers to 
fill a possible vacancy (Heads should 
always be consulted when vacancies are 
filled). 

ce. Acting often as chairman of important 
committees. 

d. Various other duties assigned by principal 
—depending largely on the individual 
and on the principal. 

The enumeration of the functions outlined 
above enables us to see the broad field of service 
open to the head of a department. It shows first 
that the administrative work of a large modern 
high school can best be organized under the de- 
partmental system, with the department heads 
acting as an advisory cabinet and also as execu- 
tives of their own departments. This is espe- 
cially necessary today because of the technical 
knowledge or skill required in the different lines 
of school work. No principal, however broad his 
training, can hope to be expert in all depart- 
ments; he cannot investigate the newest equip- 
ment, the latest books, or even the best methods 
of instruction to be used. The department head, 
therefore, must do these things and should also 
supervise the work of teachers to see that proper 
methods are used and desired results obtained. 

Duty of Principal. 

The functions of a principal are thus seen to 
have changed and broadened. The department 
head has come in as a connecting link between 
the classroom teacher and the principal in cer- 
tain technical matters (not in respect to general 
school matters as a whole, of course) and the 
principal is able to devote his time to the task of 
coordination of the departments into one single 
unit. Such coordination becomes the more dif- 
ficult and more necessary in proportion to the 
specialization within the departments. High 
schools tend to approach the conditions of the 
university where enthusiastic department heads 
often overrate the value of their own specialty 
and undervalue that of other departments. The 
principal must rise above such narrow limits. 
His must be the vision. He must see the pur- 
pose of secondary education as a whole and muste 
coordinate the various departments into a bal- 
anced harmonious unit working toward a definite 
goal. But let us return to our subject. 

As seen from the outline given above, some of 
the functions of the department head presup- 
poses special training, which varies with the dif- 
ferent departments and all these functions to- 
gether demand a considerable amount of time 
and energy for their performance. It is not 
reasonable to expect them to be added to a full 
day’s teaching as extra duties connected with the 
headship and the extra salary. Some of these 
duties require free time during school hours for 
their performance, others require long hours of 
work outside of school hours, and all these, if 
added to the burden carried by the regular class- 
room teacher, would prove more than the pro- 
verbial last straw. Department heads who teach 
a full day can do little else, if their teaching is 
done as it should be. Certainly they can do no 


systematic supervising unless time is provided 
for it and teachers’ programs are arranged to 
that end. And as for opportunity to know what 
other schools are doing, to keep abreast of the 
times with new courses, new books, new equip- 
ment, new methods, and new developments; in 
short to acquire the knowledge that enables one 
to lead and to direct the work of his department 
and to be an expert adviser to the principal on 
matters that concern his department—what op- 
portunity has the full-time teacher-head to do 
these things? Obviously the real problem is 
to determine what constitutes a day’s work for a 
teacher and for a department head. Permit me 
to quote here from the New York School Sur- 
vey a summary of the recommendation concern- 
ing the teacher’s day. “It is quite generally 
agreed that each high school teacher should have 
one free period for the preparation of his own 
work as a teacher. 
week has become the established standard of 
work for each teacher. * * * we sugest that, 
in proportion as a teacher is given administra- 
tive work, the number of teaching periods as- 
signed should be correspondingly reduced. On 
the other hand if a teacher is assigned the full 
25 teaching periods he ought not to be made 
responsible for other work.” 


As a result 25 periods per 


fe al . 
There is no sug- 
gestion here that the administration of a de- 
partment be added to a teacher’s day. 


New York Standards. 

The general standards set by District Super- 
intendent Stevens for department heads in New 
York City are as follows: In schools of less 
than one thousand pupils the teaching time per 
week should be from fifteen to eighteen periods; 
in schools of over one thousand pupils not more 
than twelve to fifteen teaching periods per week 
should be assigned and the remaining time 
should be devoted to departmental work. The 
Board of Survey approved this time allotment 
and recommended that, “If general administra- 
tive work of the school is assigned to a depart- 
ment head, his teaching periods be correspond- 
ingly reduced.” The Board found that the 
standard was being exceeded, however, and made 
that the teaching 
periods of department heads be reduced, so as 


emphatic recommendations 


to allow time for their two most important func- 
tions, namely, “The supervision of class teachers 
and the general direction of the work of the de- 
partment.” Judging by these standards, the 
teaching day in California is too long in most 
schools, both for regular teachers and for heads 
of departments. The New York standards are 
certainly worth considering, even tho it be only 
as a basis of comparison. 

As to what classes should benefit from what- 
ever amount of teaching the department head 
can do, there is some difference of opinion. 
Several principals feel that he should teach the 
beginning classes and see that the pupils get a 
proper start; other principals hold that the most 
advanced classes should get the benefit of the 
best teaching available. It is probable that in a 
large high school either group would be far 
larger than any one teacher could handle alone. 
The majority of answers suggest what is usually 
the actual practise; namely, that the classes 
should be so apportioned among all the teachers 
of a department that each will be teaching what 
he is best equipped to teach. This results in the 
department teaching advanced 
more commonly, than others. 


Relation to Grade Work. 

No question on the list aroused greater inter- 
est than the last one; namely, whether the work 
in the grades in any subject should be super- 
vised by the head of the corresponding depart- 
ment in the high school. The question seemed 
especially important in the smaller cities where 
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supervision is not yet adequately provided. One 
reply which I shall quote describes this situation 
as follows: “The heads of departments do not 
have charge of any work below the high school. 
I think that your question suggests what has 
been in my mind for a long time. It seems 
to me very desirable that the department head 
should have general supervision of all work 
thru the school. There is too much blaming of 
deficiencies in preparation to the teacher below. 
If the head of the department were made respon- 
sible for the conduct of all work, I think respon- 
sibility would.thus be fixed and education would 
become more of a constructive unit. As it exists 
now, it is too much a patchwork affair. Nobody 
sees the whole.” This is the exact truth and fits 
every city which does not provide for supervision 
vertically thruout the school system so that some 
one “sees the whole.” 

The plan is being tried out in several schools 
now. If we may judge from past experiments 
its success or failure depends largely on the con- 
ditions to be met. It works well in cases like 
the University High School of Oakland, a six- 
year high school with department heads super- 
It should succeed in Red- 
lands where a socalled Intermediate School con- 
taining the seventh and eighth grades has been 
established in g building adjoining the high 
school. 

But where the lower grades to be supervised 


vising all six grades. 


schools, or 
even in several intermediate schools, the problem 
is far more difficult. In reference to the Salt 
Lake Schools, Dr. Ellwood Cubberley makes the 
following suggestions. “With the development 
of junior high schools in different parts of the 
city part-time supervision 9f the work in lan- 
guages, English, history, and science could be 
extended with advantage to the seventh and 
eighth grades, by some one designated by the 
superintendent from these 


are scattered in several elementary 


departments in the 





in extent and complexity of any 


Increase 
enterprise calls for more thoro organization; 


otherwise, confusion, duplication of effort, and 
consequent waste motion ensue. This principle 
operates in administration of public education 
as in other fields of human activity. 

As the educational system has grown from 
the district school to the kindergarten, primary, 
grammar and high School of today, with corre- 
sponding development in courses of study, meth- 
ods of instruction, and teaching force, it has 
been found necessary to transfer the direct man- 
agement of the schools from the school board to 
a trained expert—the superintendent of schools. 

This latter official is now in all well organized 
school systems recognized as the executive officer, 
and, in being given 
authority and direct responsibility in adminis- 
tration, in the selection of teachers, in the choice 
of textbooks, in the preparation of courses of 
study, in decision on cases of discipline, and in 
oversight of bills and accounts. 

As the office of the superintendent of schools 
has gained in importance, and as, 


increasing measure, is 


one by one, 
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high school, and at little expense.” 
Cubberley may not realize how much time the 
supervisor spends in going from school to school 
and that to do any effective work of supervision 
he must be free from high school duties for 
several consecutive periods at a time. The ex- 
perience of Oakland and Berkeley seems to in- 
dicate that it is difficult for a department head 
in the high school to find the time needed for 
effective followup work in the grades. The plan 
is a make-shift at best and may help in small 
cities to provide directive vision rather than 
effective supervision. In the larger cities the 
need for supervision can be met more adequately. 
That the need is felt and provision being made 
to meet it is shown by the reply from one able 
administrator consulted. He said, “Department 
heads have no authority over work in the grades. 
However, I may say that I am, personally, heart- 
ily in favor of one department head for each sub- 
ject thruout the school system. This person 
would be a subject supervisor.” This would 
seem to be the best possible solution of the prob- 
lem, but one that can be applied only in larger 
cities where the number of schools is sufficient 
to justify the expense. Smaller cities may pro- 
fit by Professor Cubberley’s suggestion and util- 
ize the services of a high school department head 
for the unification and direction of the work in 
a given subject in all or part of the lower grades. 
They should frankly however, that 
this is merely a makeshift and a substitute for 
adequate supervision which circumstances make 


Professor 


recognize, 


it impractical to provide. 
To Summarize. 

To summarize briefly the points discussed and 
the conclusions reached, we may say that the 
subject of this study is one that has not yet 
received the attention it deserves. The whole 
problem of departmental organization and ad- 
ministration offers an excellent field for educa- 
such investi- 


tional research. The results of 
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Respective Fields 


William Orr, New York City 


detail duties formerly discharged by members of 
the school committee, have been put in his care, 
the school board, itself, has appeared to decline 
™ prestige and importance. In fact, cases might 
be cited where the school board has ceased to be 
a factor of importance in school administration, 
and has given, over to the superintendent of 
schools all responsibility. Such a situation is 
fully as dangerous and deplorable as one where 
the executive officer is constantly thwarted and 
hampered by any members of the board who, 
with good intentions, are still ignorant of the 
fundamentai principles of good school adminis- 
tration. 

Any condition whereby the people cease to ex- 
ercise a deciding and controlling influence on 
any agency devoted to public service tends to 
develop a bureaucracy—an absolute centraliza- 
tion of power and authority—a situation which 
in time begets ighorance of and indifference to 
the needs of the community to which the insti- 
tution should minister. 

Every 
forms of government, 


democracy, in contrast to absolutist 


is under the necessity, if 


more specialized. 
partment head as outlined in Table IT include 
teaching, organization, supervision, and adminis- 
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gation should prove of immediate value be- 
cause so many high schools are becoming large 
enough to need more complete organization. 
With this increase in the size of schools the 
value of headships is coming to be more and 
more recognized, and the field of service is tak- 


ing more definite form as education becomes 
The real functions of the de- 


Within this field the work of individual 
heads varies so greatly that we might classify 
them as teaching heads, organizing heads, ad- 
ministrative heads, and creative heads, accord- 
ing to the use made of their opportunities. 

The nature and extent of their administrative 
services depends on the opportunities for in- 
itiative furnished by the principal, and on the 
individuality of the department heads them- 
selves. Given opportunity and ability little else 
can be done unless the teaching requirement is 
reduced in proportion to the administrative work 
added. The teacher’s day in California is too 
long, judged by the standards set by the Survey 
Board in New York City. Their recommenda- 
tion that teachers who teach the full 25 hours a 
week be not made responsible for other duties 
might well be heeded in California as a glance 
at Table I, column 3, will show. To add the 
duties of a department head to the already heavy 
burden of the teacher is too ridiculous to serious- 
ly contemplate. Many principals now recognize 
this and frankly confess that their heads of de- 
partment spend too large a portion of their time 
in teaching. Especially must the time element 
be considered when supervision of_the work in 
the grades is added. We may safely conclude 
that education will be a “patchwork affair,” un- 
less, “somebody sees it as a whole,” but unless 
time is given to this person to follow up the 
work and do real constructive supervision, the 
result is bound to be unsatisfactory. 
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its public business is to be well administered, of 
establishing a mode of procedure whereby the 
people shall be free in determining on large and 
general policies, while at the same time, the ex- 
pert selected to put such policies into effect shall 
be unhampered and free from interference by 
meddlesome persons. 

Such a process of adjustment between control 
in large matters by the people thru their repre- 
sentatives—the school board—and the proper in- 
dependence of action by the superintendent of 
schools, as the executive expert, is now much in 
evidence in the American school system. 


It is fair to conclude that, while the school 
board is to be increasingly freed from the bur- 
dens of attending to many small details, its im- 
portance is to be enhanced in decisions on large 
and important policies. . ° 

Among the large and weighty responsibilities 
that now devolve upon the school committee, the 
following may be regarded as essential: 


(a) The selection of a superintendent of : 
schools, on the basis of professional knowledge, 
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personal qualities, and fitness for the particular 
field in which he is to be employed. 

No person should be placed in charge of any 
publie school system who has not the equipr ent 
for the work, which can be gained only by study, 
observation and practice. 

Then, too, the committee must take due he 
of fitness for the particular task, acceptability 
to the community, and persona! qualifications. 

When the appointment is made for personal or 
partisan reasons, or in the hope of securing as 
superintendent of schools one who will in all 
matters defer to the school committee, or be- 
cause a lower salary will be accepted, no gift of 
prophecy is needed to predict that the schools 
are likely to suffer. 

(b) The school committee should require the 
superintendent of schools to outline a program 
for the development of the schools, as regards 
buildings, equipment, courses of study, methods 
of instruction, and to show why such a program 
is desirable. In fact, tho the members of the 
school board are laymen, the superintendent of 
schools should be able to make clear to them his 
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educational plans, and the reasons therefor. 

(ce) Again the school board, at its meetings, 
should discuss, under the leadership of the ex- 
pert, new phases in education. 

Prior to any decisions in regard to changes in 
textbooks, selection of teachers, courses of study, 
changes in methods of instruction, or additions 
to school plant, the school committee should give 
full and thoughtful consideration to the recom- 
mendations of its superintendent of schools. 
Such deliberation is particularly necessary in 
all matters which call for increased expenditures. 

(d) By adopting rules and regulations in ac- 
cordance with which the business of the school 
system is to be conducted, cases of discipline, 
teachers’ duties, and responsibilities of superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers, janitors, at- 
tendance officers, and school physicians are de- 
fined, and its own business conducted, the school 
committee will do much to secure an orderly, 
efficient administration, and diminish the occa- 
sion of conflict of authority, or arbitrary action 
by any school official. 

(e) The superintendent of schools is under 


obligation to keep his committee informed of al] 
In the files 
of his office there should be collected data, easily 


matters of moment in the schools. 


accessible, which show the exact status of each 
department. It is essential that the school com- 
mittee and superintendent of schools should have 
at command a set of books, showing the exact 
condition of the school finances. 

(f) Regular meetings of the board of educa- 
tion should be held. Only action taken at such 
meetings should be regarded as valid. The 
school committee should act as a unit. 

(gz) Public meetings should be conducted un- 
der the auspices of the school board, for the pur- 
pose of informing the people at large of policies 
under consideration and the reasons therefor. 

To sum up, the conditigns of good adminis- 
tration in a school system are: 

Definition of responsibility. 

Centralization of authority. 

Recognition of the expert. 

Discussion and deliberation prior to decision 
on general policies. 

Orderly and regular procedure. 


BEATING THE X. Y. ZS TO IT 


Step up to the bat, Mr. Schoolman, and let’s 
have a little information from you! Over what 
form of government does our glorious banner of 
freedom wave? 

“A democratic form of government.” 

Fine! Now another question. 

Where should the principles of this form of 
democratic government be taught? 

“Tn the public schools, of course.” 

Quite correct. 

Ergo, which is to say, therefore, our schools 
should be democratic in ideals, or we are adorn- 
ing the grape with the thistle. 

What is democracy / 

“A square deal for all, a fair field for all, and 
special favors for none.” 

Very good; your report card will please you! 

Now just one more question, sir, and we will 
let you off. Is there anything in your school 
which is not open to all, and which, therefore, 
contradicts your entirely accurate description 
of democracy ? 

Have you a secret fraternity in your school? 

If so, what are you doing about it? 

Let’s look over this proposition a little. 

Probably it is unnecessary to go into very 
many concrete illustrations to prove the point 
we have just tried to make,—that fraternity and 
democracy are not one and the same thing. Our 
own education has progressed very rapidly these 
last ten years. The Commissioner at Washing- 
ton has ‘kept us fully advised as to the legisla- 
tion against the high school fraternity. We have 
all read in the newspapers little noics from time 
to time illustrative of the growing feeling of 
disfavor with which these societies are regarded. 
And aside from the question of democracy we 
have other grounds on which we may base our 
contention that organized cliques have no busi- 
ness in our schools. Many of us have heard of 
the school boy who was tied, by way of initia- 
tion, to the track in that city in the middle west, 
just before the wild cat engine appeared; oth>r: 
of us, farther east, are acquainted with that 
jolly little story about the fraternity brothers 
who deeorated the punch bow! at their dance 
wit @ Itberal allowance of that which is said 
to eheer and whieh certainly inebriates; and 
hiow, when the fuddled girl fell down the stairs 
and bfoke her leg, her erstwhile festive partners 

fled into the darkness, leaving her to explain 
things to her mother. 


By a Principal 


Sure, this is all old news— 

Now, some of us may be coddling to our 
bosoms some of these little societies, “which 
never have done us any harm, and which we 
think are of positive good.” This quotation 
from the pen of a certain school principal 
reached me some ten years ago; and, by way of 
digression, it may be interesting to note that 
three years later the board of education in that 
particular district was obliged to seek another 
principal “to straighten out the lax discipline 
and better the lamentable conditions in scholar- 
ship prevailing in the schools.” You will note 
that quotation marks are also found around the 
last part of the preceding sentence. 

If you are one of those who hope to gain 
some positive good from such organizations in 
your midst, I wish you joy—and advise you to 
look things over a bit. I would suggest an ele- 
mentary course in principles of democracy, for 


—_— 


example; I’'d advise you to compare notes with 
some of your brother ‘superintendents; and, if 
you should talk confidentially with the boy who 
stays in after supper to wash dishes for his 
mother and who has only hearsay knowledge 
concerning the merits of high powered road- 
sters, possibly you will get some interesting side- 
lights on the other fellow’s viewpoint. 

Yes, I think it i8 safe to assume that a very 
large proportion of school men are absolutely 
opposed to the high school secret society and 
that, where they have been unsuccessful in get- 
ting rid of these parasites, they have tried, at 
least, to control them. 

Unfortunately there is no absolutely reliable 
panacea for this evil. What will fit one situa- 
But because I have 
tented on most of the old camp grounds in these 
wars with secret societies, familiar enough ‘to 


tion may not fit another. 


most schoolmen, and because I finally located 
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CRIPPLED SCHOOL CHILDREN’S OUTING, 
About 250 crippled school children of New York City were given an ou‘ing in Centra! Park recently. 
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a comparatively new ground on which I received 
the unconditional surrender of the enemy, I am 
placing this experience before you with the hope 
that it may be of some benefit, at least, to those 
who are still in the fight. 

Without doubt, in communities the 
same scheme which worked so well with us may 
be successfully applied; and certain interesting 
developments may readily be arranged if you 
and some of your friends want to get at it. 


many 


But now to my story — 

I think it was on the third day of my first 
position as a school superintendent that I first 
came into the X. Y. Z.’s. Not 


that this was their name, but any old name will 


contact with 
do as well where the high school secret society 
is concerned. 

Well, about ten o’clock. this particular morn- 
ing three high school boys whom I recognized as 
members of the graduating class sauntered into 
the office and elegantly sitting down looked me 
over with appraising eyes. 

“We thought we’d stop in to tell you we have 
a fraternity in the high school here, and to see 
what think was the remark of 
their spokesman. 

Now, I am a member myself of a rather good 


you about it,” 


college fraternity, and in many ways proud of 
it: but, frankly, this was the first time I had 
ever heard of a fraternity in a high school. This 
was ten years ago. 

I puzzled over the query for a moment, and 
to gain time asked a few questions. 

Who had started it ? Why, Harry Griscom, 
whom I recognized at once as a former teacher 
in the school, and very popular at that,—so 
much so that the Board had wanted to make 
him superintendent. 

Who belonged to it? All the best boys in 
the school—this with a rather conscious air of 
superiority. 

What had my 
Well, he had 


them. and, of course, he had been discharged. 


thought of it? 
foolish enough to 


predecessor 
been oppose 
“You see,” volunteered the spokesman, “my 
father is the clerk of the board, so I guess that 
takes pretty good care of it for us.” 

Ouch! I had had precious little experience 
with boards of education, but from that moment 
on the X. Y. Z.’s stood about as high in my 
regard as does a certain former ruler of Europe 
lately resigned. 

“We thought we had 
this,’ continued my 
would know from the start that we are here, and 
know that we expect to go on as before.” 

A few moments later my visitors left me to 
think it over. 

Now, here pretty kettle of fish! A 
secret society in the high school, started by a 


better tell you about 


young friend, “so you 


Was a 


former teacher, smiled on benevolently by the 
board of education, and strong enough to have 
had at least a part in the dismissal of my pre- 
decessor, who had been pointed out to me as 
an experienced, capable man. And I, with but 
a year’s teaching experience, just married, al- 
most entirely ignorant of school management, 
and in the position only because a member of 
the board had taken a fancy to me. 

Some situation! 

I’ve always had the habit in going over a 
proposition of putting down on paper every pos- 
sible alternative. When I was through sizing 
up matters, the line-up looked something like 
this: 

Alternative No. 1. 

Alternative No. 2. 

Alternative No. 8. 

Well, there may have been other angles of 
dealing with the situation, but I don’t recall 
now what they were. All I could realize at the 
time was just this; that here was an organized 
faction in a school said to be hard to discipline; 
that they had a good foot-hold; that they had 


To ignore them. 
To cooperate with them. 
To fire them out. 


shown in the picture, 
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ANNUAL MAY DAY 
Just a few of the thousands of children who enjoyed the annual May Festival of the School Athletic League are 


strong backing—and that my predecessor had 
failed to beat them to it. 

Certainly, it couldn’t be any great help to me 
to have them there. 

On the contrary it looked very much as if a 
number of students had been running the school 
about as they pleased, and had gotten away with 
it. And when I summed up their attitude it 
seemed to me that they had practically served 
notice to leave them alone, if I valued my job. 
As a matter of fact, later on this message was 
delivered to me in practically those words. 

Now, | always cherished the idea that 
above all other considerations the superintend- 
ent should be boss. Bearing this in mind, the 
casual observer may readily understand that an 


have 


opportunity was close at hand for me to try out 
my pet theory. 

I studied over the alternatives. 

Ignoring this society didn’t look good. With- 
out doubt the longer they were left alone, the 
stronger they would become, and the harder to 
control. 

To cooperate with them? 
vague term at best. 


Cooperation is a 
Decidedly I didn’t propose 
to lend aid to an organization which had been 
at least partially responsible for the troubles in 
discipline in school. And any species of co- 
operation with this society practically amounted 
to a confession of fear for my job, at least in 
my own eyes. 

Well, if ignoring this society was unpolitic, 
and an attempt to cooperate with them a form 
of cowardice, what was left? The third alterna- 
tive—to get rid of the society and all that it 
stood for. 

I answered the question at midnight on the 
third day of my work in this town. Reaching 
this conclusion was one thing; carrying it out 
was quite another. 

Of course, if it were possible to get the boys 
to give up this society of their own volition it 
would be by all odds the same course to follow. 
I tried this out as opportunity occasionally 
came. But when I sounded them out a little, 
I found they were absolutely unwilling to con- 
sider this for a moment. Instead, they wanted 
to make me an honorary member, and I had 
difficulty in declining their suggestion without 
arousing their antagonism. 

Again, I couldn’t get these fellows together 


FESTIVAL IN NEW YORK, 


The games held in the sheep meadow of Central Park are an annual event. 


and tell them that they would have to give up 
this society or get out. 

I had nothing definite on which to act. This 
was before the days of the legislation against 
the societies, and I had no positive backing, 
whatever, in this respect. I couldn’t go to the 
board and get their cooperation; I had nothing 
on which to base my argument, other than that 
the society had been partly instrumental in 
bringing about the discharge of my predecessor. 
Certainly such an argument could carry little 
weight in the kind of court I would have to 
face. 

So I decided to follow the line of least resist- 
ance for the time being; to keep my eyes open 
and wait for something to happen. 

The first actual clash occurred when my 
French teacher a man of considerable ability 
and no little back-bone, came to me and told me 
that when he had tried to discipline one of the 
boys on the previous day, several of the other 
boys in the room had promptly committed the 
same offence. He had straightened them out 
and then came in to tell me. 

“T suspect it’s some of this fraternity busi- 
ness,” he volunteered as he left the office. 


That night the chairman of the teachers’ com- 
mittee called at the house and told me that 
“several of the influential boys in school had 
been to see him, and that from what he could 
learn, he was sure we should begin looking up 
a new French teacher.” 

Same old tactics starting in again! 

A few days later we lost a football game and 
with it the county championship. We had the 
material for a crack team and there was no 
excuse for losing. 

The coach came to me after the game and 
said he had been unable to control the team; 
that the captain was an X. Y. Z., and that the 
fraternity boys on the team had utterly failed 
to train; that they played favorites straight 
thru; that non-fraternity boys: were not getting 
a square deal,—and he concluded his remarks 
by resigning. 

On the way home one of our best players, a 
non-fraternity boy, observed in my hearing that 
“he was thru with a school where every boy did- 
n’t get a square deal,” and that “the fraternity 
had the whole faculty scared to death.” His 
remarks were echoed by several others. 
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Riding home from a game with a beaten team 
is bad enough; but riding home with a crowd of 
boys from my own school who had lost faith 
in my promise to “give a square deal to all and 
special favors to none” was an experience I 
shall not soon forget. 

And I knew the boys were right. 

The next morning I called together the high 
school boys and put the matter straight up to 

telling them that we could only work out 
together a good school by laying aside every- 
thing that might be a source of trouble among 
the students; I urged them to abandon for the 
common good all associations which tended to 
produce jealousy in the school. 

A day later I received a postal card announc- 
ing a special meeting of the board of education 
“to consider the high school fraternity.” 

Once more the system! 

Just how I persuaded the board, I never have 
really been able to tell, but I came away from 
the meeting that night fairly walking on air. 
The board voted unanimously to prohibit the 
existence of secret societies in the high school. 
That, in spite of the fact that the boys were 
allowed by the board to be present to plead their 
own cause. 

Did this solve the difficulty ? 

It did — not! 

It really made matters a good deal worse, for 
the boys retained their organization, saying it 
was not a high school fraternity at all, but a 
local society of “boys in town.” Yet it was 
noticeable that only high school boys belonged 
or were ever asked to join. 

Have you struck this snag? 

I put it up to the board again, but with poor 
results; the board simply said they had done 
all they could by forbidding the fraternity’s 
existence in school, and advised me to forget it. 

That was all very well to say, but we had no 
chance to forget it. All sorts of misdemeanors 
in school, gossipy stories around town, unjust 
criticisms of the teachers, a constant decline in 
scholarship among these boys, an utter un- 
willingness to do the right thing—we had the 
enemy constantly with us. 

I tried every expedient I could think of to 
wipe out the organization. And just bear in 
mind that you can’t expel or suspend a boy for 
what you may suspect he is doing, nor what he 
may sometime do; nor could we, in our state, 
at least, expel a boy for belonging to an asso- 
ciation which claimed to have no connection 
with the schools. Further, I found that the 
society actually grew stronger as opposition in- 
creased. 

Together with the faculty and some of the 
stronger non-fraternity boys, we organized a 
number of students’ clubs, open to all, and con- 
trolled by the school. The idea, of course, was 
to supply enough interests in the school to keep 
the students happy without the secret society. 
This plan worked fairly well in making friends 
for ourselves among the students, but did not 
break up the fraternity. 

The state law at the time restrained us from 
making the students sign cards pledging them- 
selves not to join a fraternity; but the law 
couldn’t forbid the pupils themselves from cir- 
culating such cards,—and most of the boys who 
signed kept their word. 

We went to the parents of the boys in the 
fraternity and put it up to them; in most cases, 
the results were purely negative, for the parents 
couldn’t or wouldn’t see any harm in the society. 
All they knew was that “a lot of-nice boys be- 
longed to it, and they wanted their sons to asso- 
ciate with them.” 

We had a municipal motion picture plant in 
the town, and found a picture descriptive of the 
evils of the high school fraternity. This failed 
to do much good; the people simply wouldn’t 
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believe, their sons capable of perpetrating the 
offences shown on the screen. 

Some success was obtained by getting hold of 
the boys individually in the society, and on the 
grounds of personal friendship asking them to 
resign. A few of them did, and freely admitted 
afterwards that in leaving this society they had 
“killed their chances in school.” The faculty, 
however, took pretty good care of that. 

So the affair went on, year after year, some- 
times apparently forgotten, sometimes leaping 
into prominence when some unpleasant thing 
happened. Yet, no matter how quiet matters 
were, the fraternity was always lurking in the 
background; always there was the antagonist 
ready to fight at the least provocation; year 
after year more boys joined; always there was 
the black mark, in my own mind, at least, scored 
up against me—that I had failed to beat them 
to it. 

I had begun to despair of ever really getting 
rid of this constant menace when an entirely 
unlooked for opportunity came along, and what 
had been my greatest puzzle was solved in short 
order. 

One day a newcomer in town, a college grad- 
uate, who had not entirely grown away from his 
fondness for certain old college customs, came 
to me and suggested that it would be a good 
thing to organize a club of college fraternity 
men in the town and other nearby communities. 
The idea was that we were to get together once 
in a while, have a dinner, and spend the evening 
swapping stories of former days. 

I agreed to join and at the first 
found nearly forty men who had at one time 
or another passed thru the mystic portals that 
are said to lead to the blessings of the brother- 
hood beyond. 

We held several meetings, when one night a 
count was of the various fraternities 
represented. different societies 
were named. 

On the way home an idea suddenly occurred 
to me. Many of our high school fraternity boys 
went on to college and there joined college 
societies. Twenty-seven fraternities represented 
in our club where I was an officer—27—well! 
well! 

Two or three days later I sounded out a few 
of my fellow club members with decidedly in- 
teresting results. Not one favored high school 
fraternities, and most of them denounced them 
in the most outspoken terms. To one of these 
I confided my plan. 

At the next meeting one of those to whom I 
had spoken claimed the privilege of the floor. 

“T’d like to ask if there is such a thing as a 
secret society in any of our high schools,” was 
his question. 

The chairman benevolently waved his hand 
at me — 

“Why, not exactly,” was my reply, “there is 
a society of high school boys who call them- 
selves the X. Y. Z. fraternity, but they are not 
recognized in school.” 

“Do any of these fellows ever go to college?” 

“Yes, a good many.” 

“Do any of them ever go to my college?” 
came from another part of the room. 

“Yes,’some do.” 

“Well, just let me have their names,” came 
the quick reply. “I know of one college fra- 
ternity, at least, that won’t take them. They’ll 
never get my recommendation.” 

“Here’s another!” spoke up the chairman and 
he drew out a paper and sharpened a pencil. 

Well, to make a long story short that club 
voted unanimously to serve notice on the X. Y. 
Z.’s as follows: 

“Whereas, the members of the Club, 
representing 27 college fraternities, have learned 
with regret of the existence of a society of high 
school boys known as the X. Y. Z. fraternity, — 


meeting 


made 
Twenty-seven 


“And, whereas, the members of this club by 
a unanimous vote have expressed their utter 
disbelief in all such socalled fraternities, 
whether they are in or out of the schools them- 
selves, fully recognizing their menace to the 
welfare of our schools, which, above all else, 
should stand for the principles of democracy, 
be it 

“Resolved, that the members of this club 
hereby publicly notify the socalled X. Y. Z. 
fraternity and all other similar societies in this 
county, that longer membership in these societ- 
ies will automatically disbar their members 
from admission to any of the 27 collegiate fra- 
ternities represented in this club, in all colleges 
with which these 27 fraternities are identified, 
Boys of high school age are unfit to properly 
understand the true ideals of fraternity.” 

Almost as well expressed as if I had written 
it myself! 

And just one other interesting note; two of 
the three boys who had come to me during my 
first days in that town as champions of the 
X. Y. Z.’s voted with the other club members: 
and one of them actually seconded the motion! 

At the next meeting of our board of educa- 
tion held two weeks later, some surprise was 
expressed by the members at the receipt of the 
following letter, addressed to the president. 

“At a meeting of the X. Y. Z. fraternity, held 
May’ 12, 19—, 
honorably disband. 
in existence.’ 


it was unanimously decided to 
The fraternity is no longer 
. 

Now the question may be raised—do very 
many college fraternity men look on high school 
fraternities as did my this 
Would the average college fraternity respect the 
wishes of its alumni in such a matter as this? 
Well, possibly you are a college fraternity man 
yourself. If so, you are fairly familiar with 
alumni control. 


friends in town? 


I do not believe I am violating any secret in 
answering these questions by quoting extracts 
from a leading article published in the organ 
of a prominent collegiate fraternity during the 
last five years. 

“Where does the —————— Fraternity stand on 
the subject of the high school fraternity? What 
shall be its attitude towards this by-product of 
our school system, public and private? Why 
should we pay any attention to these juvenile 
societies? 

“Not very long ago there was held in a western 
city a congress of upwards of fifty different col- 
lege fraternities. The object of this meeting, 
according to newspaper report, was to consider 
ways and means towards checking the general 
wave of suspicion and dissatisfaction with the 
college fraternity that is making itself felt in 
many parts of our country. At this meeting, the 
general opinion prevailed that among the most 
vicious enemies of the college fraternity may be 
classed the socalled “high school” or “town fra- 
ternity.” The last is so named, as it applies to 
those groups, who, having been denied existence 
in the school, conduct their meetings outside the 
schoolhouse. These societies were considered as 
enemies, because the term “fraternity” conveys 
little, if any, distinction in meaning to many per- 
sons; and such being the case, the college frater- 
nity is being blamed and held in the same cate- 
gory in the popular mind as the preparatory 
school fraternity. 

“For this reason, and because the folly of the 
ordinary preparatory school fraternity was gen- 
erally well known by the delegates present, the 
congress set itself on record as being absolutely 
opposed to the juvenile secret society. And, pos- 
sibly, to clearly differentiate between the college 
fraternity and the preparatory school fraternity, 
and perhaps to rid itself so far as possible of 
this common enemy, the following resolution met 
with much approval; that hereafter the college 
fraternity shall refuse to admit to its membership 
anyone who has been a member of a preparatory 
school fraternity. This measure, it was thought, 
would do a good deal towards wiping these socie- 
ties out of existence, and would certainly show 
the public that the rank and file of college fra- 
ternity men thruout the country are definitely 
opposed to the existence of these juvenile affairs. 


(Conclude@ on Page 95) 
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SCHOOL BONDS 


H. W. Anderson, 
Secretary of the Board of Education, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 








In presenting this paper it-is not my purpose 
to discuss the different methods of retiring 
school bonds. Numerous articles have been 
written on these methods; several have been 
read before this association, giving tables, com- 
parisons, etc., and nearly all end with the con- 
chfsion that short time serial bonds are the 
proper solution when bonds must be issued—in 
that I heartily concur. I shall discuss the 
desirability of raising funds by direct taxation 
and the discontinuance of all bonding, realizing 
while doing so that this plan has been made 
doubly hard to follow, due to the arrested de- 
velopment of school plants during the last three 
or four years. However, I feel that this plan 
should be followed wherever possible or, if not 
possible, that the bond issues should be limited 
in amount and paid serially in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

During the last two or three years the atti- 
tude of the American people toward debts of all 
kinds has undergone a wonderful change. This 
is due, beyond a doubt, to the large expendi- 
tures caused by the war. The war was a job 
that had to be done expeditiously and thoroly 
regardless of financial cost, and no one will say 
that the cost was too high when he considers 
that the job is done, and from all indications 
done thoroly. However, the large government 
loans and expenditures have made the people 
of today speak of $1,000,000 the same as they 
spoke of $100,000 four years ago. To illustrate: 
in 1914 the Kalamazoo school district with a 
valuation of approximately fifty million dollars 
had a bonded debt of $568,000. This fact caused 
great dissatisfaction. During that year several 
large public meetings of taxpayers of the school 
district were held, protesting against the policy 
of bonding and demanding the debt be cut down 
and the payment of interest stopped. On the 
6th day of May, 1919, the taxpayers of the same 
school district voted an additional bond issue 
for our district of $610,000 and, when voting, 
did not even know what rate of interest the 
bonds were to carry. This issue does not by 
any means solve the school building problem in 
our city. I firmly believe that later these same 
taxpayers and their children will wonder if this 
was a wise move, as it will be necessary for us 
to pay an amount of interest nearly as large as 
the principal, if not larger, before these bonds 
ean be retired. 

It has been a temptation in the past to the 
administrative heads of our school and city 
system to issue bonds for such improvements as 
were needed, until the bonded debt of our muni- 
cipalities has grown in most cases to such an 
amount that development under the conditions 
now existing presents a most serious problem. 
The greater share of the burden has been left 
to hamper succeeding administrations. The 
latter, if too heavily burdened may have no 
choice other than to pass the load on to the 
next. Past and present administrations thus 
advise such bond issues, thinking, probably 
honestly, that as long as they have made ex- 


tensive improvements, the future will not need 
such large expenditures. By relying on the 
coming administrations to meet the bonds the 
tax levy for bonds and interest payments con- 
tinues to rise until it is a large per cent of our 
school tax. By trying to keep this levy within 
reasonable limits the schools suffer for funds for 
current expenses. This lack of funds impairs 
the efficiency of the schools in every department 
as it curtails by just so much the amount that 
can be raised and expended for supplies, equip- 
ment, janitors’ and teachers’ wages, etc. 

I shall use our own school district again as 
an example as I am more familiar with our con- 
ditions than any others. By our charter we are 
allowed to issue bonds for ‘a period not to exceed 
ten years, but are given the right to refund 
these bonds as often as desired so that the time 
limit means nothing, only to set a time when 
each issue will fall due. In 1904 a school was 
built for $75,000 with the entire issue of bonds 
falling due in.1914. When we refunded these 
in 1914 we had paid $33,750 as interest without 
reducing the principal one dollar. We were 
compelled to choose one of two courses, either 
refund the entire amount and make them all 
ten year bonds amd pay another $33,750 interest, 
or make them payable serially and pay off the 
issue in ten years. Our board wisely chose the 
latter method and will pay the last bond in 
1924, but will have then expended for interest 
$60,825. By a direct tax spread over two fiscal 
years the needed amount could have been raised 
at the rate of $2 per $1000 valuation, this rate 
being figured on a valuation that was less than 
fifty per cent of the true property value, or a 
tax of approximately $1 for $1000 valuation on 
actual property value. This would have relieved 
the present administration of just so much of a 
burden and would have been no hardship on the 
small taxpayers with property ranging from 
$1000 to $5000 valuations, while our large fac- 
tories and business concerns, who pay the large 
tax each year, would raise no objection as they 
are not in the habit in their business of borrow- 
ing money to pay dividends unless their earn- 
ings warrant. 

One more case: In June, 1914, in a report 
made at one of the public meetings mentioned 
before, an auditing firm with a high reputation 
made the following statement “Under the terms 
of the school-district charter the district board 
cannot issue bonds for any purpose for longer 
period than ten years. Why the right to issue 
bonds in the payment for the erection of a 
schoolhouse having a life of fifty years has been 
limited to ten years no one seems able to explain. 
There is provision, however, for refunding and 
there does not appear to be any objection to 
refunding as often as the voters may authorize 
such. The important point is that bonds for 
the shorter term cannot be sold as advantageous- 
ly as longer time bonds, thus entailing a loss 
to the community in that the district is sub- 
jected to acceptance of such rate of interest as 
may happen to prevail at each refunding period. 
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The greatest care is therefore necessary in de- 
termining upon the pace at which bonds shall 
be retired to the end that burden of payment 
may fall equally on both present and future 
taxpayers. The better plan would be to estimate 
the probable life of a school building and appor- 
tion the annual proportion of principal to be 
redeemed over such estimated life.” 

As an illustration they assumed a building to 
be erected at a cost of $100,000, having a life 
of forty years, and recommended payments as 
follows: $2500 each year for ten years, refund- 
ing the remainder every ten years until the full 
principal would be paid at the end of forty 
years. Under this plan at the rate of 442% the 
interest would amount to approximately $90,000 
or nine-tenths of the cost of the building. If 
paid off at the rate of $10,000 per year for ten 
years, the interest would amount to approxi- 
mately $25,000, or one-fourth of the cost of the 
building. On the other hand, with our present 
valuation, which is not up to actual value, by 
spreading the amount on the tax levy for two 
years it would cost less than $1 per year for 
$1000 valuation and be paid for when completed. 

It is a fact that certain school district boards 
are forced by provisions of their charters to 
submit to popular vote any proposition what- 
ever, if petitioned by a certain number of tax- 
payers. In cases like this a certain group of 
citizens in any locality can, by uniting, call for 
a vote on bonding and designate where proceeds 
of such bond issues shall be spent. They may 
do so even tho they have given no thought to 
the needs of the school district as a whole, or 
even if the district board are not in sympathy 
with the proposition. Under such conditions, 
with electioneering among the property owners 
around the section to be favored and no elec- 
tioneering in other parts of the school district, 
such a proposition is likely to carry. When 
such a proposition does carry the board of edu- 
cation should pay off the bonds in as large pay- 
ments as possible and in the fewest possible 
years, even’tho the tax rate increases to such an 
extent that the burden is very heavy. This 
would have three good effects: First, and most 
important, to pay off the debt in the shortest 
possible time and so clear the slate for feture 
operation and save a large amount of interest; 
second, to keep before the voters who were so 
deeply interested the fact that they “must pay 
the fiddler while the dance is on”; third, to 
make the larger number of taxpayers, who show 
no interest in school matters and fail to vote 
no matter how important the issue, realize that 
plans connected by a small group of citizens of 
some special locality where they own property 
are not based on sound judgment. The merits of 
a building plan offered by a board which has 
made a careful study of the school district as a 
whole and is earnestly striving to give the en- 
tire city a good school system, playing no favor- 
ites, would readily be demonstrated. 

In an article published in World Work, 1915, 
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The Job of Assistant Superintendent 


A few. weeks ago a business man wrote me a 
letter. It contained an interesting query: “I 
have often wondered whether the assistant 
superintendent of schools of the average large 
city owns his own soul. When, recently, the 
superintendent of schools of a large eastern city 
resigned and one of his assistants was asked to 
take the work for the balance of the year, the 
question was asked everywhere, ‘Who is this 
man? Where did he drop from? Apparently 
nobody had ever heard of him, altho some peo- 
ple who knew something about the real work- 
ings of the schools of that city know that he is 
a very able man and had done very splendid 
work. 

“Right here at home we have two assistant 
superintendents—corking fine fellows—and able 
classroom supervisors. So far as I have been 
able to tell, they would not be capable of step- 
ping into the place of the superintendent. They 
are very little known in the community outside 
of strictly school circles, and they are such 
modest fellows that they can hardly make a pub- 
lic speech. Sometimes I have felt that some of 
the assistant superintendents whom I have met 
have been chosen because they never woul.l 
aspire to succeed their chiefs. Tell me, is th> 
position of assistant superintendent a real man’s 
job?” 

I was about to reply to his letter, telling him 
most emphatically that the position of assistant 
superintendent of schools was a real job for a 
red-blooded man, when there popped into my 
mind the reply that an old college president of 
mine always made to questions of this kind. 
That old doctor would invariably answer ques- 
tions put to him in some such fashion as this: 
“There are many things to be said on either 
side of this question. There are points for the 
proposition and points against it. If you in- 
sist on a definite categorical answer, I must 
reply ‘yes or no.’” 

So it occurred to me that perhaps there was 
more than one answer to my friend’s inquiry 
and I put the letter in my pocket, determined 
to find out. 

A week later, while traveling to a western 
city, I chanced upon a college classmate. As 
we sat together in the chair car, talking over 
the good old days, it suddenly occurred to me 
that here was a fine chance to get a worth-while 
reply to my friend’s question. So I asked him 
to read the letter and give me his opinion. 

My friend read the letter slowly, mused for 
several minutes, re-read the letter and finally 
said, “I feel sure that, as a rule, assistant super- 
intendents possess an independence and a free- 
dom which is not enjoyed even by superintend- 
ents themselves. I'll give you one or two excep- 
tions that prove the rule, and then some ex- 
periences that illustrate the rule.” 

“& few years ago,” said he, “I was asked to 

_ become assistant superintendent under one of 

the most prominent educators of the country. 
I spent two days in his office. No one will deny 
that he is a great man. He has a brand new 
educational idea every five minutes. He is, 
however, of that type of executives who wishes 
every detail of the work to pass under his eye. 
He wants to read and revise every circular that 
his assistants send out. He wants his assist- 
ants to come to him for decisions rather than 
with decisions. He has never learned to dele- 
gate responsibility. In those two days I saw 
that with his blue pencil he was beating out of 
his associates every bit of originality and initia- 
tive that they possessed. I promptly declined 
the position. 

“Tn another city, not far from my own, there 


By One of Them 


is an assistant superintendent who has earned 
the nickname among his associates of ‘Bill’s 
chauffeur because he spends most of his time 
driving the automobile of the superintendent 
whose given name is William. Now, I know 
that the superintendent of schools consults this 
assistant with regard to all important matter; 
and relies on his judgment. It is quite possible 
that in this advisory capacity he is doing an im- 
portant piece of work, but it is certain that he 
does not find the same pleasure in it that we do 
who have definite departments delegated to us. 
“But these are exceptions,” said he. “Now let 
me tell you of my own work which I believe i; 
more typical of conditions in general. I worx 
under a superintendent who has an interesting 
professional creed. The first article in that creel 
is this: The chief function of the school super- 
intendent is to clear away difficulties so that all! 
his associates, from the first assistant down to 
the newest teacher, may do their best work 
without obstacle or hindrance. My superintend- 
net takes all the knocks and the jolts that are 
administered by the dear public and by the 
board members and I am left free to devote all 
my energies to my work. The keynote of his 
administration is freedom. To each associat> 
he gives all of the responsibilities which that 
man can stand and which he is willing to as- 
sume, and then he leaves him free to work out 
his educational salvation without fear and trem- 
bling. He allows his associates to select teach- 
ers, to choose textbooks and to make out course: 
of study. He is always ready to delegate to 
others those prerogatives which are dear to the 
heart of the average superintendent. Acting 
under his example, the assistant superintendents 
pass these responsibilities down the line just so 
far as they are able. If you ask him why he 
allows so much freedom, he will tell you that 
‘the United States of America is a democracy. 
We want our boys and girls to learn self-control, 
to be self-directing. Teachers cannot train their 
pupils to be self-directing unless they them- 
selves are in large measure self-directed.’ Thus 
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AN INTERESTING GRAPH. 

The accompanying graph is sent us from 
France by Mr. J. A. Koontz, of the army educa- 
tional corps, now educational advisor to the 82nd 
Division, A. E. F. It will be noted that the 
movement of troops affected the enrollment but 
that it increased steadily up to the time of em- 
barkation. The Division has had the largest 
educational enrollment in France. 
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freedom means opportunities for growth. The 
best school system is that one in which each 
teacher is making the greatest professional 
progress. 

“The second article in his creed is: Every- 
one makes mistakes, and if your mistake does 
not teach you the needed lesson my censure 
never shall. He is not disturbed if a few things 
go wrong each year. In this respect he is like 
the superintendent of a railway and light com- 
pany in a large eastern city. When this man 
was first offered that position, he went over th» 
books of the company and then met the boar 
of directors. He said to them, ‘On looking over 
your books I find that last year you lost $30,009 
thru mistakes,’ and he paused a moment for this 
significant fact to sink in. The director: 
thought to themselves, ‘Here’s a chance to’ save 
some money. If we hire this young man he will 
eliminate these mistakes.’ But the prospective 
superintendent went on, ‘But I also find that 
last year you lost $90,000 thru procrastination. 
If you want me to take this job, we will let the 
$30,000 for mistakes stand each year but we 
must cut out the procrastination. I think most 
school superintendents are like my boss. 

“Five years ago another of the big school 
superintendents of the country offered me a 
position. I put to him this question: ‘Will I 
be given freedom in my work? 

His reply was, ‘Freedom! Why, man, you'll 
have more freedom than you'll know what to do 
with. Of course,’ he added, with a twinkle in 
his eye, ‘as I go around the country I occasion- 
ally see a mighty fine teacher and I should just 
like the privilege of suggesting his name to you, 
but the job will be up to you.’ 

“Then he made this significant remark: ‘If 
you have absolute freedom you will be held abso- 
lutely responsible for results.’ That was a real 
challenge but it was a kind of a challenge that 
a man likes to meet. 

“Now, as to your friend’s remark ‘that assist- 
ant superintendents seem to be chosen because 
they will never aspire to succeed their chiefs’— 
there is nothing to it. The fact of the matter is, 
the-average assistant superintendent would not 
want to succeed his chief if he could. He is not 
aspiring to a superintendency, and it is not a 
case of sour grapes either. He is the type of 
man who likes to take a specific piece of work 
and carry it thru to a finish. He wants to be 
free from the public demands and distractions 
that beset a superintendent on every hand. If 
he is not well known it does not bother him. 
Some big businessmen shun the limelight too. 

“The assistant superintendent of schools who 
is bigger than his job, and who is working with 
a superintendent who in turn is bigger than his 
position, occupies one of the choice educational 
positions of this country. He has the freedom 
without the worry. He knows every minute 
that he has a big man back of him. He is not 
obliged to scatter his energies over the entire 
educational field but is left free to work out 
the problems in which he is most interested. 
He is relieved of the thousand and one annoy- 
ances in the meeting of which the superin- 
tendent earns a large salary whether he gets it 
or not. 

“But,” concluded my classmate, “the position 
is misnamed. It should be associate superin- 
tendent—for the real associate superintendent 
is much more than an administrative assistant 
to his chief.” 

So here’s the answer to my friend’s query. 
I’ve given it to him on a magazine page instead 
of in a letter. 
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Ss. O. 8S —TEACHERS SALARIES 


The 


road to ruil. 


greatest business of the country 18 on th 


This is a startling statement 
made without qualifications and is meant to b 
startling. When business finds itself extremely 
short of employes and with those on hand dis 


roe , , | 
| facing bankruptey, when the qual- 


contented an 


ity of its output is steadily deteriorating, any 


manager can see plainly the signs of decay. 
When such a business reaches into almost every 
home, it becomes a matter ot national import 
ance. 

These statements refer to thi present eondi 
tion of education and schools in general. Here 
in important positions 


and there we find people 


¢ 


who maintain either that this is not so, or, if it 


is partially true, it is only temporarily so. 


Others are diverting the attention of the public 

from the main question to what a manufacturer 

would call side lines and advertising samples. 
A few years ago conditions were very much 

better. 

ally accepted by the public and as a consequence 


The normal-school idea had been gener 
new teacher training schools were being opened 
up all over the country. Young people wer 
flocking to them in large numbers, and whil 
the output was necessarily not all of good qual 


ity, still it was large. The universities were 
establishing courses in education and were r 
students, si) 


ceiving a considerable number of 


that from one source and another there were so 
many teachers available that a selective process 
could be earried out. 

At that time the 
training felt fairly assured of a rea 
factory reward, greater in the case of ladi 


pedagogic 
| ASU, 1 


person taking 
sonably sati 


than stenographers and clerks nerally 


receiving, and in the case 
able at least to what they 
About this time the 


retirement allowances was 


of the men compar 
could earn in Mmaty 
other lines. agitation ir 
beginning 
and city 
after city was establishing pension systems for 
teachers. While the allotted 
considerably, still the 


teachers’ 
to bear fruit, so that state after state 
amounts variod 
minimum did guarantee 
to the retiring teacher the elements, at least, of 
a living. 

Perhaps ten years ago this condition had 


begun to change for the worst The cost o 


living had begun slowly but steadily to mount 
up; teachers, whe re organized, began to ack 
with some insistence for small increases in 
ary, $25, $50, and in some cases 10 per cent. 


Needless to Say, 


turned down: and as there 


many of these requests were 
still existed a large 
body of unorganized teachers and a continuous 
output 
boards were able to ke 


schools, the school 


‘p up the general quality 


from the normal 
of the schools. 

Kuropean War, 
and more particularly during the last two years, 
prices The 
have continued to ask for higher salaries, but 
with d where 
asked for $25 and $50, now they are 
$100 to $200, or even more. As usual the school 
authorities have att mpted to meet 
this in the old way, in some cases turning dow 
the request entirely with the old cry of “No 
funds 


More recently, say during the 


have increased rapidly. teach rs 


more insistence, al before they 


asking for 


generally 


available,” and in some cases granting 
small inereases and 
This time they find that the usual waiting list 
When teachers leave the ser 
ir positions are not 
best of the 


temporary war 


is not available. 
vice, candidates 
forthcoming. To the 
persons are maintaining that this is not so 

Just why this is the 
In the first place, the 
facing bankruptcy realizes the situation and has 
let it be known 


receiving a living wage. 


case is due to sever | 
] 


causes. teacher who 


renerally that teachers are not 


‘ 
im 


She knows that a gen- 


ir ability, some 


R. P. Ireland, Gloucester, Mass. 


in i ) e that very | y pe 

not mes \ eX] st I 5 | ( \ peen engaged in War 
The public press has sized up the situation, and ties will not return to teaching or prepare 
the great monthlies, with their million { ka ig there is not a living in 
culation, have spi 1 the s clearly ! { work 
the majority of f: : ynsequ \t e that this shor exists, the 
th h girl gradua rom h urn public sentiment is in favor 
ees the ste raphet fur « edu l a s. On every hand 
riding in her own flivver, while the teacher, ther agitation for raising the limit of com- 
last year’s suit goes on foot, she does not go to pulsory school attendan« Kiverywhere we are 
a normal school but goes to a business school heari schemes for continuation schools. In 
[In one state the normal school enrollment has the larger centers there is an insistent demand 
decreased 30 per cent in the last 1 I r if il schools ind for more high 

The men. too. have found in t r and in chools, both junior and senior. During the last 
business generally opportunities that would no year we have realized as never before the need 
otherwise have occurred, and it is a fallacy to of Americanizing the foreigner, and of getting 
believe that any large number of thx men ar rid of illiteracy altogether. To this end classes 
ever going to enter the teaching profession. have been organized and held at almost any 
Getting down to plain figures, it is estimated time in the day outside of working hours. 


by no less authority than They have been held in factories and stores and 


vation that out of the teaching force of some even in the shipyards. On every hand, then, 
660,000 people over the entire country there is there comes the demand for more schools, that 
shortage at the present time of over 100,000. more people should go to school, and that they 
Different reports will vary somewhat, but th should stay in school longer. The demand for 
main result is the same ner a snorta this is so insistent that it cannot be si ft tracked. 
of one in five or six. It useless to y that there are no funds and 
One of the best paying cit 1 Massach equipment, because these things must be done. 
setts found that had lost dur past r \ll this means a still greater shortage of teach- 
somewhat over twenty per cent of its teach . shortage which cannot be fully met under 
force, with a prospect of a continued loss during ditions inside of ten years, if indeed in 
t} pre ! [This com 1 son 
other like t are abl » SUD] | \ t all ! liar with the hist ry of 
the expense of other communities, who must in economic movements, or in fact of any publie 
turn repeat the process un il t d of the ling movements, knows that while the start may be 
is reached The shortag S ved discouragingly slo when once in full swing, 
died. faster and farther than was originally 
The problem of obtaining substitutes still r itended and do not cease moving when the 
mains u ilved eve n th red co hich started them are no longer opera 
ties Ordinat ibstitute ind I ther words, even an immediate in- 
va yr lis r in rea n salaries sufficient to iarantee the 
cases { senior cla ty or state eacher a living wage will not suffice to remedy 
rmal hoo The service ered | 1 ( the shortage Attendance at the normal schools 
is not 1 th vhol Tt 1 igh Gua l ! tly diminished and will not immediately 
still th rk furnished consideral uabl reas 
training and gave a promise of | ter th 310 | has been said that a sufficient appropria 
com he su vould either dev { for teacher alaries would not immedi- 
into full-fledged teachers or become aware itely remedy the shortage of teachers. What it 
their Cit d turn t her wor vould do, or would tend to do, is to preserve the 
At tl resent time » such eond ( : quality of the present teaching. School author- 
Subst es ar ind in) t ( renerally have not seen clearly that the 
have been teach but have let the servi quality of the teacher’s work, even of a con- 
This supply has not proved nearly adequate and ‘ientious and studious teacher, is not a eon- 
recourse has had to be had to a yur al tant quantity but is on the other hand an 
ried women and young girls, office sistants, extremely variable one. The teacher who feels 
college boys ind, ln Taet, any oblig o neighbor that things are right 2 rally and that educa- 
have been called upon to occupy the position o tion is abundantly worth while ean be an en- 
substitute teacher. The quality of service ren thusiastic and suecessful worker, stimulating 


dered by these people has varied greatly and enthusiasm in all about her. The teacher, how- 


promises nothing, since these people do not in- ever, who fouls that she la Gaeeeeeee en 
tend to enter teaching and presumably have justice which she is powerless to meet and that 
little interest in the work beyond the salary education pays only in a very limited sense 

The problem of education in the little town loses much of her enthusiasm and her work is 
In the ba¢ wds or on hill L grievou performed in a perfunctory way which does no 


one. Under present conditions, it cannot hop stimulate any enthusiasm in those about her 
to have teachers; it is fortunate if it can ure and which grows poorer as time goes on. 

ersons to fill the places of teachers. Need The best treatment of this topie which ha; 
to say, education is very nearly at a sta till ippeared during the present year is contained 


in such places. It does not matter h \ or in the N. FE. A. Bulletin on “Teachers’ Salaries 


progressive legislation may be enacted at the and the Cost of Livine.” In this the author 
state capitol, whether adequ une r sup refers to ? hers as the “army of future de- 
vision, or lengthened school 3 r r uara fense.”’ HH lemonstrates that present condi- 
teed or divers requirements et in t p tion re starving this army of future defense, 
ment or the courses of stud h d that the, results will be the same as would 
gether ot make up for a lack of teachers. oceur in any army which is similarly starved. 
Those who admit th truth of all this say I) p 1! these things, there are some 
that it is temporary condit t the clos helpful s is in the situation. Teachers are 
of th ir, with tl hutting down of ilready 1! along in the process of organization 
ment activities and the return of bu to ~=—- for__ self-protection. They are seeing things 
its normal condition will alter all tl Upon vast more clearly than they did ten or even 
the surface this appears to be possible, but 1 five years ago. If they want orators now, they 
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employ their own orator who will tell them not 
to be contented with present conditions but how 
to get to the desired point. They are finding 
that organized labor generally is reaching out 
a friendly hand to the teacher. Last winter in 
Washington a teacher was suspended for a weck 
with loss of pay and refused a hearing for utter- 
ances in her class which were not pleasing to 
someone. The school authorities, who refused 
to talk for publication, had declared the inci- 
dent closed. To their surprise, organized labor 
everywhere is fully aware of the circumstances 
and is taking an active interest in the case. 
Today, six months afterward, the education and 
labor press fairly bristles with a discussion of 
the case. Educational committees of the labor 
unions are taking the stand that since they pay 
much of the taxes and send most of the pupils 
to the public schools, it is the duty of their 
members to see that their children are receiving 
the best instruction that can be given. 

In New Hampshire recently, the legislature 
appointed a recess committee to consider the 
whole educational problem of the state and to 
make recommendations. This committee sum- 
moned educational experts and others in large 
numbers before it and laid out an extensive 
program with many recommendations for addi- 
tional appropriations amounting to several mil- 
lions of dollars. This was hailed as a great 
educational advance, but 
widely known was that in a neighboring state 
the central labor union was listening to a report 


what was not so 


of its committee on education endorsing nearly 
the same things as this much-heralded legisla- 
tive report, only more of them and doing it 
first. 

The people fundamentally responsible for the 
condition of the schools are of course the school 
boards. They are charged with a double re- 
sponsibility—a resporisibility to the taxpayer 


The Diary of a 


February 10. Mr. 


one of the big encyclopedias, 


Dixon, representative of 
called today. I 
was surprised to see him in this occupation as 
about the time I began to teach, several years 
ago, he held a rather responsible position as a 
ward principal in the Since then 
he has attempted to teach in several smaller 
He is too kind, too unselfish to succeed 


nearby city. 


places. 
in this “struggle for existence.’ 
February 11. Miss Motler found a $10 bill on 
the floor today. Estell Firstley saw her pick it 
up and later in the afternoon, John Simpson, 
Estell’s chum, claimed it and she turned it over 
to me this evening to give to the owner. 
February 12. 
this evening it was decided to take up a few 
definite things at the Commercial Club meeting 
Most of the members were of 


At an informal Board meeting 


tomorrow night. 
the opinion it was not the time yet to put the 
club on record by a vote for or against a bond 
issue. 
February 13. 
county court room. 


We met again tonight in the 
Mr. Knull, president of the 
club, was absent, also the vice-president. So a 
Mr. Courtney was selected for the place. Mr. 
Ferguson nominated him so I was satisfied. 

Mr. Linacre made a few remarks first stating 
that after talking with a number of the leading 
citizens, he wished to increase the bond levy to 
$60,000. He was satisfied it would take all this 
amount to construct a building to meet our pres- 
ent and future needs. 

When he had finished, John Malott wanted to 
know why the Board did not wreck the two old 
buildings and use the material to erect one large 
structure centrally located for all the pupils and 
save the expense for heat, janitors, etc. 
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ARBAUGH, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ypsilanti, 


Mich. 


Mr. Arbaugh, who has just been reelected, has been 
head of the Ypsilanti schools since 1908. He was pre 
viously Principal of the Ypsilanti high school. He is a 
lecturer at the Western Michigan State Normal School 
and is prominently identified with school administra 
tive and legislative affairs in the state 


for a wise use of public money, and secondly, 
a responsibility to the future citizens for the 
best possible education. The question is, which 
of these two responsibilities is uppermost in 
the average board member’s mind? It is to be 
feared that more are concerned with the pres- 
ent use of money than with any serious thought 
When the ordinary 


amount of money is being spent, when the 


of the future of education. 


schools appear to be running smoothly, when 
terms and vacations, promotions and gradua- 


At this point Mr. Baldwin, who had opposed 
the proposition two weeks ago, was on his feet 
and in ringing tone declared he was for a build 
ing like the one just mentioned if it cost $100,- 
000 or more, one the town would be proud of, 
little 


Much clapping and 


instead of another dinky structure. The 


town was full of these now. 
head followed this speech, and I was 


anxious to see if 


shaking 
any member of the board would 
answer this as here was the place before such an 
idea spread. 

Then, Mr. 
Say at board meetings, began to sp ak. He said 
Mr. Baldwin’s ideas sounded well, he meant well, 


The old 


used as ward schools. 


Roberts who seldom has much to 


perhaps, but that plan was impossible. 
buildings would have to be 
There is, he continued, a constitutional limit to 
voting bonds and this district could not much 
exceed the present issue asked for. Of course, 
he admitted, this community is able to build the 
one big structure but the assessed valuation is 
kept low here, as well as evs rywh ‘re else in the 
state, to avoid paying state taxes. 


No one seemed to object to the central loca- 


tion even if it would cost considerably more 


money but the very minute it was mentioned to 
put the high school in the edge of town there 
was trouble. 

A number of other matters came up for dis 
cussion and then Mr. Firstley moved the follow- 
ing: “The Commercial Club heartily indorses 
a bond issue of $60,000 for 


high school.” 


a cm ntrally located 


Mr. Baldwin was on his feet again to speak. 
“It seems to me there is a movement to railroad 
this bond proposition thru without much com- 
are about fifty businessmen and 


ment. Here we 


tions are coming along in regular order, it is 
to be feared that the average committeeman 
assumes that all is well. For a knowledge of 
the real conditions in the schools, they are 
chietly dependent upon the local superintend- 


ent. Just how much he tells them and what 
he tells them depends altogether upon the indi- 
vidual in question. If he is a big man who 


sees clearly and has plenty of courage, he will 
tell them the truth and the whole truth. If he 
is a small man, he will concern himself chiefly 
with matters of detail, or in other words, the 
oiling of the present machinery. If he is a man 
chiefly inclined to self-advancement, or of lim- 
will seek to divert their attention 
which he believes to be all- 


ited vision, he 
to some one phase 
important or which he believes will bring more 
credit to himself. School boards might 


much more if they would make use of the teach- 


learn 


ing force who are on the spot and seeing the 


problem daily at close range. Strange to say, 


except in a few instances, they have 


chosen not to avail themselves of this reliable 


very 


source of information. 

It has been shown that the quality of teach- 
ing ordinarily given at present is very likely 
to deteriorate, that the amount of it is likely to 
diminish, and that fundamentals are being 
crowded aside for things of a problematical 
value. It follows, therefore, that the children 
must suffer from this. Tho they do not know it 
they are being defrauded, their years of school 
life are passing, and what they are receiving is 
In days of war 
horrified at the starving and 
maiming of the children of Belgium and 
We have wept for very pity and we 
Can any good cit- 


in many cases not education. 
we have been 
France. 
have fought to rescue them. 
izen, in office or out, be a party to the educa- 
tional starvation and mental crippling of our 


own children in days of peace? 


Superintendent in a Small Town 


a house full of women and kids. <A lot of men 
Kven the presi- 
dent and the vice-president are away. Why not 
give a little more time? Let’s wait a little longer 
Peace 
Bolsheviki are going to do.” 

I could see 
As he 
“No one has attempted 
There has been talk of a new building here for 
at least five years. No one denies the need. The 
Board to have a better idea of public opinion 


who ought to be here are absent. 


and see what the conference and the 
Mr. Linacre was getting angry. 
spoke he could hardly control his voice. 


to railroad anything. 


caused this question to be presented to the club. 
The school does not have to railroad thru this 
question. But to show you the fairness of the 
Board I move you, Mr. Chairman, to table the 
before the house till the regular 
Mr. Jason was just a little 


motion next 
meeting of the club. 
skeptical of the results of the meeting. 
February 14. Was called out of town today to 
act as judge for a debate in the nearby city. 
Our boys lost in basket ball; the girls won. 
February 17. A. 


Bureau, called today and wanted the 


L. Clark, representative of a 
Lyceum 
school to manage the lyceum course for next 
year. He informed me junior classes in adjoin- 


ing towns were handling his course and the 


school in this town was larger than most of 


these. 
time with him 
his work and then gently tho firmly refuse. I 


I fear I was in no frame of mind to take 
* agree for a time, praise 


told him at once there was three reasons why I 
was opposed to the school having anything to do 
with the Bureau. The had backed 


personally a course each year till this since I had 


first was | 


been in town and there had always been a deficit 


—the last one $7.52 for each of twenty. The 
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second was the very mediocre talent sent out and 
the third, the school had enough to do if it did 
it. Mr. Clark left indignant, muttering as he 
went down the hall, something about mossback- 
ism or words to that effect. 

February 18. Somehow the day has been an 
unsatisfactory one. I have been abrupt, even 
I know I was too rude with 
Miss Miles when she came to me about some 


harsh to several. 


changes she was planning in her language work. 
It seemed to me all day there was too much 
I stood in the halls and 
listened trying to locate the various sounds but 


noise in the building. 


could not. I do not know now whether there 
was more confusion than usual or that I was 
abnormal. I must study each more closely. 
February 19. Mr. Jason came into the office 
early this morning and said there was a little 
breach of discipline in the high school he wished 
I would handle. He said he would himself but 
recently he had had trouble with the father of 
one of the pupils concerned over a $200 note long 
over due and he did not wish any more friction 
with this family if it avoided. I 
learned that last Thursday afternoon two young 


could be 


couples were out “joy riding” when they should 
have been in school. 
all the facts. 

Shortly after the first period had begun I 
went to the assembly room and found Edith 
Stuart there, motioned for her to follow me out 
asked her to tell her story. She 
blushed, smiled sweetly and said, “I don’t under- 
stand what you mean.” I indicated sufficiently 
what was wanted and she told me the following: 
“T had a headache at noon and did not feel like 
coming to school and I met Lucille Munsterman 
near the Carnegie Library. Soon Jim Maroney 
came by in his Ford and we got in and on the 
square Estell Firstley joined us and we drove 
over the country to ———— (twenty miles away) 
and got back here about 4:30.” I thanked her 
for her truthfulness as this was practically the 
same story Mr. Jason had related. I next asked 
if she had told her parents. She had intended 
to but just hadn’t. 

I called out Lucille next and asked her for a 
story but she could remember nothing, in fact 
grew angry that I should suspect her of any- 
thing. 


Mr. Jason was not sure of 


and then 


I sent her to my office for ten minutes 
to freshen her memory and then return. In the 
meantime I talked to the boys and they grinned 
a little and told complete stories, each one tho 
guarding his conversation at home so as not to 
tell his parents. At the alloted time Lucille re- 
turned but could remember nothing. 

“You have done nothing the past ten days 
that we should know at this time?” “I do not 
remember a thing.” 

“Now, Lucille, go home and stay there till you 
can recall some misdemeanor you have done, 
then return and tell us.” 


About a half hour later I telephoned Mrs. 
Minich, Lucille’s grandmother, with whom she 
made her home and asked if Lucille had come 
home. “Yes,” she replied, “with the sick head- 
ache and I put her to bed with a hot iron to her 
feet.” I told the gradmother the facts. 

February 20. Lucille told a simple but truth- 
ful story this morning. 

The worst storm of the winter has been sweep- 
ing over this section today. A dozen or more 
parents telephoned this morning to know if their 
children arrived safely. Most of the classes in 
the grades were small and we closed a half hour 
earlier than usual. It just happened, too, that 
Mrs. Andrews came with extra wraps at the 
usual time for her children, missing them some- 
how on her way here. 

February 21. The girls’ basket ball team from 
another school arrived at noon and about 1:3 


School Sound Sournal 


came to the school. The championship for the 
district lies between this team and ours so their 
visit caused far more excitement than necessary. 
Of course they and their coach were free to visit 
the diffgggnt rooms and I fear they took full ad- 
vantage ; Then our pupils felt 
thirsty; had to visit the closet—anything to see 


{ their privilege. 


what was going on—and two of our girls just 
had to use the telephone. 

We had a record breaking house financially 
tonight. Long before the preliminary game 
started between the freshmen boys and a local 
business college, all standing room was taken. 
As the crowd was gathering it was interesting to 
me to watch the visiting coach and players. For 





L’ENVOI. 
(After Kipling.) 
Mez M. Polder, Jamestown, N. Y. 


When school’s last lesson’s recited, 
And the papers all marked with red ink, 

When the desk is all put in order, 
And we're far too tired to think, 

We shall rest, faith we shall need it—lie down 

for an aeon or two, 
Till our good Board of Education shall set us 
to work anew! 

And those that were good shall be happy, 
They shall sit in a straight-back chair 

And mark on a smooth slate blackboard, 
And have never a minute to spare; 

They shall have reports to work on, 
Reports for Spring and Fall, 

They shall work for an age at a sitting, 
And never be tired at all; 

And only the Board shall blame them 
And only the Board shall praise, 

And no one shall work for money, 
Nor even think of a raise; 

But each for the joy of the working 
And each in his separate grade, 

Shall continue to teach the children 
And forever go under paid. 


x 








two years they had been undefeated. In the 
first game of the season they had defeated us by 
a large score. They had an air of confidence, 
well, perhaps of haughtiness, as they tossed the 
Each player, 
too, wore an expensive sweater with the letter 
of her school on it. We won the game but the 


ball into the goal or to each other. 


boys in a neighboring town lost as usual. 


senior, at 
assembly made a speech congratulating the girls 


February 24. Edgar Brooks, a 
upon their excellent game last Friday night. In 
his remarks he said no one could help noting the 
fine sweaters the visitors wore and since our 


girls had shown their superiority, it seemed 
nothing more than justice that our players 


He understood there 
was still considerable’ money in the treasury and 
this could be appropriated. 


should be provided too. 


Mr. Jason who was 
conducting assembly asked if others wished to 
discuss this subject and Bessie Carpenter, Cap- 
tain of the team, stated it seemed nothing more 
than justice as Edgar had mentioned that the 
girls should be awarded the sweaters as a year 
or two ago when the boys defeated every team, 
they were given expensive sweaters and she felt 
the girls were just as good as the boys. As the 
time was up Mr. Jason closed the assembly. 

At a high school teachers’ meeting this after- 
noon, this subject was discussed. Miss Motler, 
the coach, was quite clear as to her stand. “I 
am opposed” she said, “to awarding these sweat- 
ers just as I was two years ago when the boys 
received theirs. As time passes more and more 
expense is added to education. I said education. 
I don’t mean that, but to silly side lines for 
sweaters, rings, banquets and so on till some 
students can no longer stand the strain and are 
forced to quit even in their senior year. You 
It will cost 
from $75 to $90 to secure these sweaters if we 
give anything of value. What an impetus this 


know these conditions as well as I. 
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would give if we should offer a few $10 prizes in 
English, mathematics, sewing, normal train- 
ing.” I could tell from the action of the others 
she had expressed their sentiments! 

After the meeting Miss Motler told me she 
would speak to Mattie Miller, one of the players, 
and she was sure Mattie had good judgment 
enough to stop any desire the girls might have. 

February 25. Mr. Hodges, ward principal, 
came to see me this evening about securing his 
resignation. He says he has been offered a much 
better paying position and work all the year 
round as manager of a farmer’s cooperative or- 
ganization just being established here. He said 
he realized how hard it was to secure anyone to 
take his place but others had been released and 
he had a wife and family to support. The posi- 
tion was the most permanent and the best paying 
he had ever had offered him and he just could 
not afford to let it pass. I promised to do the 
best I could. 

February 26. “Might as well let him go as we 
have the others” was the comment of most of 
the members when I talked with them today. 
Two or three suggested that I use the wire and 
telephone freely to secure another principal. 

We also talked about the club meeting tomer- 
row night and several thought it might be 
well to have Mr. Knull postpone the meeting as 
he desired to do so on account of a big pro- 
tracted meeting in session. They assured me 
I ne@fl not worry about the delay as sentiment 
was increasing all the time for the high school. 

February 27. Mr. Danby, who is just out of 
the army and again in his old job, representa- 
tive of a big book company, called today. He 
has been out of the work nearly two years and 
this is one of the first schools visited. We spent 
the hour or more he was here talking of the 
changes in superintendents recently in the state 
and, of course, of the probable changes this 
spring. When he started to go we talked books 
about five minutes. 

February 28. Edgar Brooks, at assembly to- 
day, asked Miss Dick who was presiding, if any- 
Mattie 
Miller who had played center for three years 
made a short talk. “I’m a member of the team 
ane perhaps would be awarded a sweater but I 
don’t believe it’s the thing to do. We raised the 
money in the treasury last fall for athleties not 
to buy wearing apparel. We are no college. We 
can’t do like they do at the university or the 
normal and I am not so sure they are right. 
It’s true we have some money but this may be 
due to careful management and again the season 
is not over yet. It would be no crime if some 
of the money was carried over for next year.” 
When she sat down I was surprised to hear the 
vigorous clapping. Others on the team made 
brief remarks, even Bessie, the captain, had re- 
considered the matter. 

March 3. Mrs. Hanna was waiting for me 
this morning when I reached the office. I tried 
to think while removing my overcoat what might 
be the cause of her visit as she had only one boy 
in school and he was doing well. We had a few 
friendly remarks and she began: “It seems to 
me, Mr. Superintendent, it takes more money 
than it should from poor people like we are for 
the upkeep of the school. Just last night Ralph 
asked for $2 and at the beginning of January 
and also February we gave like amounts. Ralph 
does not seem to know what it is for. I read in 
the papers you had sufficient money for athletics 
and then you know Ralph takes little part in 
this anyway.” Then I explained about the 
United War Work Campaign, how the pupils 
had pledged so much to be paid on the install- 
ment plan and the school got nothing except the 
honor of collecting the money and turning it 


thing had been’ done about the sweaters. 
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over to the proper authorities. I believe she left 
satisfied. 
March 4. 


night and stole nine of our best Victor records. 


Some one pried open a window last 


I am still wondering why he did not take more. 

March 5. For the past day or two there have 
been sure enough signs of spring. Tops and 
marbles are seen everywhere on the school 
grounds and Miss Doyle reported she has confis- 
eated over forty marbles. 

Learned today that another superintendent 
had made application for the position here next 
year. 

March 6. The entire high schoo! faculty from 
an adjoining county seat made us a visit today. 
They arrived near the beginning of the first 
period and Miss Munster during her period off 
saw the local teachers and arranged for lunch at 
one of the hotels. At assembly each visitor 
made a short talk and at the close of school a 
faculty meeting was held more to compare prob- 
lems than anything else. 

March & The basket ball season closed to 
night. The boys won two games and the girls 
lost one during the season. 

March 10. I received today a box of candy 
and inside was the following: ‘Please accept 
this little gift in appreciation of the pleasant 
and profitable day we spent with you. 

H. S. Teachers.” 

March 11. I had a long talk with Mr. Hass 
again this evening. It is always refreshing t 
His vision into the future is far 
After a 
time I guided the conversation to the bond issue. 
“Yes, we need the school but you will have to be 
careful how things are handled. You will have 


talk with him. 


even in this foggy propaganda period. 


to act quickly too. There is a movement to vote 
$100,000 in bonds for hard surfaced roads in 
this township. Several men who are backing 
this are opposed or are neutral for the high 
school. Now, you stay in the background. It 
will be best for you and the cause you are work- 
ing for. Like most of us you have some strong 
enemies who might oppose the bond issue be- 
cause they do not like you.” I knew his advice 
was sincere and | thanked him with more feeling 
than words. 


March 12. 


my oihes greatly ex 


John Gibson, a junior, came into 
‘ited this morning, “Prof., 
they are getting everyone they can to join the 
Commercial Club who will vote against mor 
taxes. Dad knows of three or four who joined 
yesterday. Dad says there is nothing in the con- 
stitution and by-laws of the club to prevent us 
high school boys from joining and voting too 
when this proposition comes up. We boys have 
been talking and we’ve got the money to join if 
you want us to.” 

| told him 
to talk his scheme among the boys and I would 


This was interesting information. 


let him know what to do soon. 

March 18. As | went past the postoftice on the 
way to school there were hand bills everywhere 
asking the Commercial Club to vote for the bond 
issue. High school pupils unknown to any mem- 
ber of the faculty had put them out. 

At assembly this afternoon Miss Dick, always 
ready to sacrifice herself for a cause, made a 
motion that all women and girls since they could 
not vote anyway, stay at home tonight. There 
was some objection but the motion passed. John 
Gibson made a report in which he stated that 
over fifty high school boys had sent in their 
money and names to the secretary of the club 
and there would fe many more by night. 

It was easy tonight, I fear just a little too 
easy. Mr. Baldwin was not present and the reso- 
lution was passed unanimously for the bond 
issue. 


March 14. The school was tense with excite- 


School Board Journal 


I found Misses Dick and 
Munster lecturing some enthusiastic sophomores 
that this was merely the first skirmish, that the 
bitter trench warfare would soon begin. 

March 17. 
usual. A number of visitors was also present. 
Resolved, 


that no freshmen should wear green on St. 


ment this morning. 


Had a longer assembly today than 
The subject up for discussion was: 


Patrick’s day. 

March 18. Word was passed around by some- 
one this morning that the state inspector was in 
town. I do not know what started this report 
unless someone saw that good looking oil sales- 
man who was demonstrating his wares here 
about 8 A. M. 

March 19. The seniors have been having con- 
siderable trouble lately trying to decide upon 
their invitations. Miss Bechtell had tried vari- 
ous means and finally suggested some members 
of the faculty be called in to help them out. A 
few suggestions were made and they reached a 
decision. I believe they are satisfied. 

March 20. The basket ball tournament for the 
district will be held at the normal tomorrow and 
the next day and as I am a member of the board 
handling the matter, went a day earlier as I 
understood there would be some irregularities. 
We on the board tried honestly to follow the 
rules of the association made long before some 
of us had come into the district. Some schools 
had not paid their annual dues. ‘There were 
protests against schools for playing ineligible 
men. The S. A. T. C. of last fall added to the 
difficulties. The high schools in the nearby city 
used to doing as they please in the district had 
not played the required humber of games and 
there were changes made in the schedule of the 
tournament at the last moment. There was no 
end of dissatisfaction. I lost several friends. 
The normal authorities were scared less the mix- 
Late to- 
night as I try to write this at a table in the 


up would reflect upon the institution. 


hotel lobby I can hear men and boys condemn- 
ing that board. 

March 21. The daily papers from the nearby 
city had a long article about the decisions of 
the board. The news article started thus: “For 
the first time in the history of the association, 


the local schools have been ruled out. Unfair, 

















DR. GEO, D. STRAYER, 
President of the National Education Association, 
Milwaukee, June 28-July 5, 


yes, outrageously unfair.” The reporter who 


wrote the article had no more use for facts than 
a farmer in Alberta has for a lamp in summer. 

As we continued to fuss, fume and abuse each 
other I had to laugh to myself at times and 
wonder if all this—this tournament, the expense, 
the trouble—was education, a protuberance or a 
sport. 

March 22. 


studying a set of language papers in the sixth 


I had just finished grading and 


grade this evening when my wife began: “It 
seems to me you have been in this school long 
enough. You ought to do better. Why not try 
an agency? You know Benson secured a good 
position and you are just as well qualified as 
he.” 

She hesitated and I asked her to go on, that 
it is seldom I hear such pleasant things and 
these kind words are especially soothing after 
my recent drubbings. 

We decided to risk four dollars on agencies 
and I tried for an hour to think of eight or ten 
men whom the agencies called for, to reeommend 
me. Some of these men I have called on so 
often for recommendations that I feel ashamed 
every time I meet one of them. 

March 25. While at the ward school this after- 
noon Miss Cosgrove asked to see me at the close 
of school. I went up to her room at the ap- 
pointed time and we talked professionally a few 
minutes and then she began: “I might as well 
come to the point at once. I am planning to 
get married Sunday. I know you are wondering 
why the haste but it is this way. Charles, you 
know Charles I am sure, is going to farm in 
western Canada this spring. He must leave soon 
to begin work there. Now, it may seem foolish 
to you but I want to be married here with my 
parents, and my uncle, who is a minister, has 
since my girlhood asked for this privilege if I 
found the right man. I shall continue to teach 
till school closes. I want to know if it is all 
right with you and the board and I would prefer 
it was not known generally too soon.” 

This was the first time in all the years we had 
worked together she had ever asked for a per- 
sonal favor. “Accept my congratulations, my 
girl, and may you have all the blessings life can 
give. The board members are reasonable men.” 

March 26. At a special meeting of the board 
tonight it was decided not to hold the bond elece- 
tion at the time of the regular school and munic- 
ipal elections as there are too many factions at 
work then. The election was set for the closing 
week of school, Tuesday, May 13. The secretary 
was instructed to file the notices in due time. 

March 27. The senior girls had their tacky 
dress day this afternoon. For some reason I 
have not learned the boys did not join them. 
It was too good a chance to let pass in assembly. 
Juanita Henry who had the tackiest makeup 
was elected chairman and then someone made a 
motion that each senior girl make a speech on 
“The dress shows the mind.” For fifteen min- 
utes the girls blocked every move to bring the 
motion to a vote but it finally passed and the 
girls were game. 

March 28. The following letter was published 
in one of the local papers yesterday : 

“To the Editor: lama taxpayer. I owe con- 
siderable on a small house and three lots in this 
town. It is about all I can do to make a living 
and pay my interest and taxes and now taxes 
may be a lot higher. I am told the commercial 
club would have voted down that high school 
bond issue if all them boys had not joined the 
club. I consider this an outrage when a thing 
like this can happen. Ll am against it.—West 
End.” 

If that is the opening gun of the counter 
offensive, what will be the final outcome? I 
wonder. 
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Shower Baths and Dressing Rooms for Givls in the Gymnasium 
of the Michigan State Normal College 


W. P. Bowen, Professor cf Physical Education 


Many mistakes have been made in the plan- 
ning of gymnasia, but few if any are so often 
made and so serious in their consequences as 
the providing of shower baths and dressing 
rooms for girls on the plan that has proved 
satisfactory for boys. Every girl will have a 
private booth in which to bathe or she will not 
bathe, and this is the first principle to put down 
to guide the planning of the bathing equipment 
in a girls’ gymnasium. 

When our gymnasium was first built in 1893-4 
it consisted of two complete outfits, one for boys 
and one for girls, and the two were practically 
identical. The first demand of the womeu 
teachers was for many small dressing rooms, 
and these were provided temporarily by denim 
curtains, dividing the space of the locker room 
and shielding the girls from observation while 
change of costume was being made. 

There were eight shower baths, and since our 
classes often went as high as 64, it meant that 
eight girls had but one shower between them. 
Time for dressing and bathing was brief, mak- 
ing it impossible to use the booth in turn. The 
result was that bathing could not be made com- 
pulsory and never became popular; in fact, the 
girls’ shower baths were never used, except by 
the basket ball team or some other small group, 
in the late afternoon when there was plenty of 
time to take turns. 

Serious as this was, leaving undone one of 
the most important hygienic features of gym 
nastic work, it led to another and possibly more 
serious difficulty. To avoid frequent colds as a 
result of the gymnasium practice, it was neces- 
sary to make the work so mild that no one 
would become sweaty, especially in cold weather, 
and the consequence was so mild and tame a 
type of physical exercise that the girls did not 
enjoy it as they ought and did too little actual 
muscular work to build up their strength—the 
thing the average girl needs of all things to do. 

In 1916 the two old gymnasia were given over 
to the girls and new equipment was installed to 
remedy these defects. Two plans were consid- 
ered: the socalled “shower unit” plan and the 


“Wellesley” plan. 
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GIRLS’ GYMNASIUM, MICHIG 


The shower-unit plan involves the installing 
of showers singly all over the room with lockers 
grouped about them so as to form in part the 
dressing rooms needed. Sides of wood, steel 
or cloth complete thg rooms and the lockers 
open into them. When the girl using the room 
is ready the shower is at hand for use. 

This plan has at least three serious objec- 
tions: First, the expense of laying drainage 
pipes and constructing other plumbing is 
greatly increased by spreading the showers 
widely. Second, the vapor and steam set free 
is all thru the basement and in close apposition 
to lockers and clothing, causing rust and mil- 
dew in warm weather. Third, there are long 
stretches of pipe to empty of cold water before 
a warm bath can be had. 

We decided on the modification of the Welles- 
ley plan shown in the accompanying figures. 
We placed 960 lockers, 12”x12”"x42”, in double 
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FLOOR PLAN OF BASEMENT OF GYMNASIUM, 


At left: A, Pool; B, 








AN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 


tiers, in straight rows, and rooms for dressing 
were built in on each side of every row, giving 
eight lockers to a room and 120 rooms in all. 
This evidently accommodates two classes of 
sixty girls at once, one girl in a room. Each 
room is supplied with a stool. The space, 3’x4’, 
is sufficient for one person to dress. The eight 
lockers are assigned to girls coming to class at 
the eight different class hours of the day, so 
that no conflicts are necessary. A few are al- 
ways out of class, so that the equipment easily 
provides for 1,000 girls a day. 

The shower baths are in slate booths 3'x3" 
in size and are placed close together in a room 
enclosed to the ceiling from the rest of the 
basement and connected with several ventilating 
stacks, which carry off the steam. There are 96 
showers in two groups of 48, placed handy to 
the dressing rooms. Six showers of each group 
are separately controlled; the other 42 have 





GENERAL VIEW OF SHOWERS, 
Showers; C, Lockers and Dressing Rooms; D, Tollets; 
E, Mixing Valves. 











TYPICAL DRESSING ROOMS. 


common temperature control by a large mixer 
handled by a teacher. The control or mixing 
valve being the most expensive part of the 
equipment the use of the single mixer for many 
showers is a big saving. It also saves the time 
of the students. The shower booths have canvas 
doors that hang by two eyelets from two pegs. 
The shower heads are placed on the side wall 
of the booths varying from 5’ 6” to 6 from the 
floor, and .throw a spray slanting downward, 
which makes it possible to bathe without wet- 
ting the hair. ; 

The outfit is used as follows: When a class 
is dismissed from the gymnasium floor the 
teacher passes to the basement with the pupils. 
While they are removing gymnasium suits in 
their dressing rooms the teacher sets the mixer 
for the warmest water to be used. As soon as 
a girl is ready she wraps about her a bath sheet 
that is furnished her, takes her towel and goes 
to the bath room. She hangs the canvas door 
in place, puts up her bath sheet and towel where 
they will keep dry and pulls the chain that re- 
leases the water, standing aside a moment until 
the cool water in the pipe has drained off. The 
teacher slowly regulates the mixer to cool the 
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PLAN OF ONE OF THE TWELVE DOUBLE ROWS 
OF LOCKERS AND DRESSING ROOMS, 








water, coming to a temperature of 65 or 70 
degrees after about five minutes. The girl dries 
herself and then wraps the bath sheet about her 
and returns to her dressing room. The sheet 
also serves as a door to the dressing room. By 








VIEW OF BASEMENT. (Taken from Point F on Plan.) 
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PLAN OF DOUBLE ROW OF SHOWERS AND 
BOOTHS. ONE OF EIGHT UNITS. 


using the towel in the shower booth and taking 
a little care to keep the sheet clean and dry it 
can be used for two weeks or more before it 
needs laundering. It is kept folded up in the 
bottom of her locker. Free towels are furnished 
and laundered every day. A moderate fee cov- 
ers laundry expense. 

The equipment must include a heater holding 
enough water to supply all the showers at once 
and to provide enough heat to warm it to proper 
temperature in an hour. Our plant includes a 
large heater connected with the steam used for 
heating the building and a small “booster” hav- 
ing a separate supply of steam at a higher pres- 
sure. If the heater is not near the showers 
there must be a return pipe for circulation, so 
that hot water will fill the main supply pipe in 
the shower room. 

Under some conditions, especially in high 
schools, it may be more satisfactory to put in 
the Kansas City plan of lockers, with two full- 
length lockers and eight small box lockers in 
each dressing room. This plan gives a full- 
length locker to each girl for her street clothes 
and.a small box locker for her gymnasium cloth- 
ing. The college girls prefer the 42-inch locker 
for both suits, since the box locker necessitates 


folding the gymnasium suit in a small space 


which is apt to wrinkle it badly. 


Anyone planning a bathing equipment for a 


girls’ gymnasium should consider all these 
points carefully and design something extensive 
enough to accommodate all the girls who will 
attend—providing as many dressing rooms as 
there are pupils in a class and as many lockers 
in each dressing room as there are classes. A 
few showers with separate mixing valves will 
cost as much as the outfit for a whole class with 
one mixer, and two or three separately con- 
trolled showers accommodate all the individuals 
who take baths irregularly. After using the 
outfit two years we feel that such a plan can be 
recommended as practical and not too expen- 
sive. 


NEW RULES FOR PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS. 

Durham, N. C. The Durham Board of Educa- 
tion recently adopted a complete set of rules to 
govern principals, teachers and pupils. These 
rules are supplementary to the general rules and 
regulations of the board. They read as follows: 

1. Principals shall be held responsible for the 
general management of their respective schools. 

2. They shall devote a part of each day to 
visiting the classes for the purpose of supervis- 
ing and directing the work of the teachers. 

3. They shall teach at least five hours a week. 

4. Principals will not reprimand or criticize a 
teacher in the presence of pupils. 

5. Principals shall practice their schools in 
fire drills once a month, and as much oftener as 
may be necessary to get the teachers and pupils 
out of the buildings quickly and without con- 
fusion. They shall post in each room a placard 
showing what shall be required of teachers and 
pupils in case of fire alarm. They shall test the 
fire alarm daily before the opening of school. 

6. Principals will not permit notices to be 
circulated from room to room, nor shall they 
permit pupils to pass from room to room for any 
purpose whatever. All notices shall be posted 
on a bulletin board. In cases of emergency 
notices may be sent around by the janitor. 

7. Visitors are welcome in the schools at all 
times, the principals, however, may withhold 
the privilege of visiting from any visitor the 
purpose of whose visit, in the opinion of the 
principal, is not for the good of the school. 
When any person is denied the privilege of visit- 
ing, the principal shall immediately report the 
name and circumstances to the Superintendent. 

8. Principals shall not permit any one to 
enter their respective school premises for the 
purpose of exhibiting to teachers or pupils any 
book or article offered for sale. No list of pupils 
shall be given by principals or teachers to any 
person except on order of the Superintendent. 

9. A principal or teacher shall not invite any 
person to address the pupils under his or her 
charge without the consent of the Superintend- 


ent. 
Concluded on Page 84 
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SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS MEET 


Eighth Annual Convention of the National Association of School Accounting and 


A growing movement among business officials 
of city schools looks to the elevation of the busi- 
ness management of school districts to a much 
higher plane than has obtained in the past. 
This movement which is represented in part by 
the National Association of School Accounting 
and Business Officials, recognizes the fact that 
the educational advance of the schools is de 
pendent in no small way upon wise financial, 
It seeks 
to make the business side of the schools as eth 


building, and general business policies. 


cient and productive as the application of the 
best principles and the latest experience in buy 
ing, architecture and building construction, 
finance and accounting, ete., can make it. Inci 
dentally, the movement hopes to make the work 
of the school board secretary of the small com- 
munity and of the school business manager, the 
purchasing agent, the accountant and the build- 
ing superintendent of the large centers more 
permanent, more efficient and universally recog- 
nized as distinct and honorable callings. Briefly 
the business management of the schools is to be 
professionalized—if we may apply such a term 
—within its limitations, just as the educational 
superintendence has been professionalized. 

The best indication of the earnestness of 
school business executives to better themselves 
and their work is found in the annual conven- 
tions which the National Association of School 
Accounting and Business Officers holds. It is 
the hardest working meeting which the writer 
has had the privilege of attending. Its officers 
have set the rule that papers shall be prepared 
on the basis of facts and experience and that 
theory shall be left in the background. Ques- 
tions and discussions are encouraged and are a 
regular feature. Minimum standards of prac- 
tice are constantly under discussion and the 
adoption of a standard or rule follows only after 
vareful investigation by a committee and full 
discussion. A brief resume of the association’s 
eighth convention, held at Cleveland, May 20, 
91 and 22, will give a better view of the work 
of the association. 

The First Session. 

Rare insight into the purposes of the Associa 
tion was displayed in the address of welcome, 
by Mr. Mark L. Thompson, president of the 
Cleveland board of education. Mr. Thompson 
pointed out that twenty years ago and more, it 
was a very doubtful honor to be a public official 
and that sooner or later a man’s reputation suf- 
fered from being a member of a school board or 
other public body. The change which took 
place some twelve years ago, following the na- 
tional movement for honesty and efficiency in 
municipal and state administration, expressed 
itself very largely in better accounting and buy 
ing methods. In Ohio, the movement resulted 
in the establishment of the State Bureau of 
Accounts which has unified the accounting and 
which is a constant check on public business 
affairs. There is a new spirit in public busi- 
ness, which tends to respect ability and honesty 
in publie officials and which causes them to as- 
sume a professional attitude and to seek con- 
stantly for greater efficiency. In describing his 
own experience in the Cleveland board, Mr. 
Thompson spoke of the former practice of hav- 
ing board members pass upon numerous details 
of purchases, repairs, etc., with personal knowl- 
edge and responsibility. Some five or six years 
ago, a director was appointed to take over all 
the business affairs of the schools and with con- 
fidence in his business judgment and honesty, 
the board limits itself to general approval of 
his acts. The board recognizes its limitations 
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as a group of laymen and after outlining its 
general policies, employs competent men and 
then lets them alone. 

Success in school administration, in Mr. 
Thompson’s opinion, depends largely upon the 
creation of a permanent class of professional 
officials who are competent, who apply common- 
sense methods and who constantly marshall 
facts and figures for purposes of comparison 
and improvement. 

Stocking School Supplies. 

The first set paper of the day was read by 
Mr. E. M. Brown, supply commissioner of the 
St. Louis board of education, who described the 
system of stocking and distributing school sup- 
plies obtaining in the department over which he 
presides. ‘The cost of handling supplies is as 
important in Mr. Brown’s opinion as is buying 
at right prices. The former must be so man- 
aged that it is reduced to a minimum and does 
not detract, or as is sometimes the danger, out- 
weigh the advantages of judicious, close buy- 
ing. In St. Louis, contracts are made annually 
and careful consideration is given to the rela- 
tive advantage of direct delivery to the schools 
or to the central warehouse of the board of edu- 
cation. During the past four years, war con- 
ditions have made it desirable to stock a major- 
ity of the items in the warehouse in order to 
obtain advantages of price and delivery. The 
warehouse is a five-story building, 172 by 155 
feet and provides space for storage, shipping 
platforms, a bindery, a carpenter and paint 
shop, and electrical, plumbing and steamfitting 
repair shops. A garage adjoins the main build- 
ing. 

Mr. Brown classifies supplies as (a) educa- 
tional, (b) janitors, and (c) raw materials. The 
terms are self-explanatory. Under raw mater- 
ials are grouped all articles used by the mechan- 
ics of the board in the repair and maintenance 
of school buildings. Accurate records are kept 
and it is possible by semi-annual checks to 
verify inventories and records, both as to quan- 
tities and money value of purchases and stocks 
on hand. The value of the average stock in the 
warehouse approximates $75,000 and in the sum- 
mer approaches $130,000. The total yearly pur- 
chases amount to $650,000. A surplus is always 
maintained so that no late deliveries in August 
or otherwise can embarrass the schools. Orders 
for staples are usually placed in May for deliv- 
ery on July first. 

Some materials, such as the miscellaneous 
articles used in manual training, domestic art 
and science, are delivered directly to the schools 
by the contractors. Lumber goes to the ware- 
house for inspection and storage. Regular de- 
liveries of supplies are made monthly by means 
of trucks and certain supplies, such as kinder- 
garten, manual training and lumber, are han- 
dled quarterly. Emergency requisitions are hon- 
ored immediately. The whole system is caleu- 
lated to reduce expense of cartage and to keep 
stocks in the school buildings at a minimum. 
The first delivery for September is made during 
the vacation period, upon an estimate filed be- 
fore the close of the year in June. 

All requisitions for educational supplies orig 
inate from the superintendent of schools or the 
principal as his representative; janitors’ sup- 
plies and furniture are ordered by the superin- 
tendent of buildings, janitors or principals. Ac- 
counting of all things handled is complete so as 
to insure accuracy and prevent losses. Reports 
are made monthly and annually so that total 
costs and per capita costs can be readily deter- 
mined. 

The discussion of the paper brought out vary- 
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ing practices in as widely separated cities as 
Boston, Philadelphia and New Orleans. The 
general experience seemed to favor centralized 
receipt of supplies for efficiency and uniformity 
in inspection and distribution. The relative ad- 
vantages of buying annually, of distributing 
buying thruout the year, of obtaining full year 
stocks or less, were discussed with the conclu- 
sion that it is best to buy when the market is 
right, and to use judgment in meeting local 
market and school conditions, delivery, ete. 

The Standardization of Janitors’ Service was 
presented for a special committee in the form 
of a progress report, prepared by Mr. George 
I’. Womrath of Minneapolis. The report which 
will be presented in full in an early issue of the 
Journal, argues that the janitorial service in 
any schoolhouse be placed on the basis of “man- 
hours” required and “man-power” exerted, that 
the element of difficulty in each building be 
considered and that with it the number of men 
needed for a given building be computed. U1- 
timately, the rate of compensation must be fixed 
on local wage rates. The committee was con- 
tinued for the purpose of extending its study 
and producing a workable scheme adaptable to 
general city situation and calculated to remove 
present shortcomings in the distribution of men 
and the caleulation of their pay. 

School Bonds. 

Mr. H. W. Anderson opened the second ses- 
sion with a paper on “School Bonds.” In the 
course of his argument, which was based in part 
upon personal experience as secretary of the 
Kalamazoo board of education, Mr. Anderson 
pointed out the wisdom of direct tax levies for 
building operations, or where this is not pos- 
sible, short term notes or short term serial bonds 
in place of long-term sinking fund bonds. The 
discussion which followed showed a wide diver- 
gence of opinion. It was submitted that the 
average earning power of business capital in the 
United States is seven per cent, while the aver- 
age interest rate is six per cent. School bonds 
cost somewhat in excess of four per cent. In- 
terest paid on school bonds is not an expense 
but in reality a desirable form of outlay for the 
use of borrowed capital. Bond issues leave the 
money in the hands of the taxpayers until the 
debt is discharged and permit an earning to the 
taxpayer which wonld be lost in immediate pay- 
ments. It distributes the cost of buildings upon 
the generations which benefit therefrom. In 
answer to this viewpoint, it was said that a con- 
siderable part of the taxes come from small 
property owners who are not embarrassed by the 
sums which they pay and who do not invest 
them at high interest rates. It was argued that 
it is desirable to pay as you go and that we are 
so expanding our public debts that a huge bur- 
den is accruing for future generations to liqui- 
date. The tendency to bond is unwise public 
policy because it leads to extravagances and 
minimizes the fact that payment must be made 
at some time. The amounts which certain cities 
must levy for meeting fixed charges of interest 
and the retiring of bonds has injuriously re- 
duced the funds available for direct educational 
purposes and will grow worse as the sums 
bonded for increase in amount. 

Inspection of Supplies. 

In a paper on the inspection of school sup- 
plies, Mr. C. M. McKee, superintendent of sup- 
plies for the Pittsburgh board of education, de 
clared that the efficiency of any inspection*de- 
pends not only on the care with which it is car- 
ried on but largely upon the accuracy of the 
specifications which precede and are a part of 
the contract. Specifications must be definite 
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and fair, and where they are not easily possible, 
must be replaced by the use of standard sam- 
ples to guide both bidders and school officials. 
In making inspections, it is desirable that defi- 
nite, standard tests be made. Thus, pap-r, 
should not be tested superficially by taking a 
sheet and holding it to the light. A standar1 
tester to show tensile strength should be used. 
Such articles as disinfectants, should be teste | 
for phenol coefficient by a competent chemist; 
sponges should be examined by a washing test 
against “loading”; lubricating oils sh yuld be 
judged by competent examination as to flash, 
viscosity, etc. It is desirable that tests for 
school goods be reestablished at this time. The 
laxity due to war conditions is no longer excu;- 
able and substitution should be eliminate 1. In- 
spection has a two-fold effect: It ensures the de- 
livery of exactly what is called for and, se 
ondly, it eliminates the dishonest bidder. School 
districts are enabled to get one buandred cents 
of value for every dollar they expend. 

Reorganization of Business Administration. 

An interesting story of the changes which fol 
lowed in the wake of a survey, constituted the 
substance of the address of Mr. D. D. Hammel- 
baugh, of Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Hammelbaugh’s 
paper, which is reproduced on another page, 
showed how the office of secretary in his com- 
munity has grown in importance since the pass 
ing of the Pennsylvania school code and how it 
has been professionalized as the result of a sur- 
vey undertaken by independent outside exports. 
Mr. Hammelbaugh made clear that wh le the 
Harrisburg survey had not resulted in the for- 
mulation of a series of practical suggestions 
which it has been possible to put into foree, that 
it has erystalized public opinion and has ma le 
possible the reforms which the regularly const)- 
tuted school authorities had known to be neces- 
sary but had not been able to put in force. 

A question box was ope ned and the que stions 
were largely answered by various secretaries 
who related the practice obtaining in their 
home communities. The problem of coal sup- 
plies and coal costs brought out the fact that 
anthracite will increase in price during the 
present year, but that it is not established 
whether bituminous coal will be necessarily re 
duced in cost. Methods of paying teacners on 


the basis of ten months and twelve months 


brought out an interesting variety of plans from 
the most liberal method employed in Highland 
Park, Mich., to the rigid traditional plan of 
paying at the end of each month. 

Mr. E. C. Baldwin, of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education, brought out in his 
remarks, the fact that school districts are not 
obliged to pay any of the special war revenue 
taxes imposed by the federal government. Mr. 
Baldwin declared that school boards are wasting 
their funds when they pay a tax on freight or 
on express shipments, or the special taxes on 
scientific instruments, chemicals, sporting goods, 
etc. The government does not intend to impose 
the railroad fare tax on school officials who are 
traveling on school business. When orders for 
school goods are placed f. o. b., place of delivery, 
it is well to send the manufacturer or dealer 
exemption blanks furnish “d by th local coll 
tors of revenue and to state specifically in the 
order that the goods bought are intended for 
public purposes. 

Mr. William Dick of Philade lh a and oth 
showed that it is possible to obtain the return 
of taxes paid in error. Mr. Dick cited the fact 
that the Philadelphia board has collected the 
sum of $1,500 within the past year on freight 
shipments of coal and that other rebates hay 
been paid on taxes erroneously paid by manu 
facturers and dealers a id charged to the se LO y| 
districts. 

The Wednesday Sessions. 
Mr. H. R. Bonner, statistician for the Unite] 
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States Bureau of Education, Washington, 
opened the Wednesday sessions with an ex- 
tended discussion of compulsory attendance 
laws. His paper proved to be of considerable in- 
terest because a large number of secretaries in 
the smaller communities are charged with the 
duty of enforcing the compulsory school laws. 
Mr. Bonner showed by means of a series of 
charts just what the exact situation is in each 
of the 48 states. As a basis for each chart, he 
laid down desirable qualifications which the at- 
These in detail, 
related to the number of years of compulsory 


tendance laws should have. 
attendance, the length of the school term, con- 
tinuity of attendance, pr rmissible absence, 
child labor and labor p rmits, enforcement of 
the laws, ete. He showed that the states in 
which the laws are longest in existence, have the 
most’ comprehensive and satisfactory status and 
are most successful in their enforcement. The 
states which have been backward in introduc- 
ing laws have been exceedingly lenient in the 
character of the laws and have not enforced 
them as thoroly as the older northern states. 
The states of the far west which are compara- 
tively new, have the most comprehensive laws 
and are sharp in their requirements. These 
states have had the laws in existence since their 
admission to th union, and in some eases, as 
long as the oldest eastern states. Mr. Bonner 
set forth to the association as a minimum ideal 
that compulsory school laws shall require the 
] 


attendance of all children for full seven year; 

d that no child shall be allowed to gro to 
work before the age of 14. He urged that the 
schools adopt full nine months’ terms and that 
the children be required to attend without in 
terruption for the entire term. In finally sum 
ming up his argument, he showed that the eom 
pulsory attendance laws in the United States 
touch upon 686 specific points of regulation and 
that with this as a maximum of one hundred 
per cent, the analysis of all the laws of all the 
states, scored a total of 376 points or 55 per 
cent perfect. 

Dr. G. W. Gerwig, who led in the discussion 
of the paper, made a very pertinent comparison 
efficiency of compulsory school laws with 
ie eficiency of American manhood as indicated 
by the army findings during the war. He 
showed that di mocracy is not made safe in the 
United States when from 36 to 40 per cent of 
the country is physically inefficient, when the 
illiteracy ranges from one-half to fifteen per 
eent, and when there is a large population which 
is unassimilated and un-Americanized. 

School Accounting, 

Mr. Hiram C. Case, chief of the administra- 
ion division of the New York State D part- 
ment of Education, read the concluding paper 
of the morning. He discussed at length the 
subject of Uniform School Accounting. Mr. 


Cas traced the novement tor hette r school ac- 
ounting from its earliest beginnings in 1859 
when the National Edueation Association 
placed itself on record in favor of a uniform 


nethod of aggregating school accounts by which 


{ uld possible to contrast school “systems 
and school statist , he first lunpetus for the 
pre provement of uniform accounts was 
riven in 1910 by E. J] Brown, at that time 
Commissioner of Education. Mr. Brown’s ef 
hich were exerted thru Dr. Harlan Upd 
resulted rh tre formation of a National 
A sa School Aeecount yr () rs and 
p lu | itely a ries of blanks for the 
hich local sehool authoriti 
neu \ Uh d vision o ounts ha 
be pted the Bureau of the Census and 
= I f sis of the present day scien 
hoo g 
This blank divides all school accounts into 
following classes: 1. General control: 2. 


lustruction; 3. Operation of Plant; 4. Main- 


tenance of plant; 5. Debt service; 6. Auxiliary 
agencies; 7. Capital outlay; 8. Fixed charges. 
These items, which were deseribed and discussed 
in the columns of the Journal in past years, 
were briefly argued by Mr. Case. They were 
adopted in New York State three years ago as 
the basis for a state-wide system of accounting, 
In addition to the special divisions suggested 
by the federal government, Mr. Case has worked 
out a very complete system of definitions for 
distributing receipts and expenditures and has 
so unified and systematized the work that it can 
be done by any average bookkeeper. The state 
of New York thru Mr. Case’s department has 
devised complete forms for accounting and has 
published loose-leaf blanks for a ledger and 
other record books. A handbook has been 
printed as a guide to local school clerks. The 
New York system has been adopted in from 
one to eight cities in thirty states thru volun- 
tary action and has been found practical in the 
most widely varying conditions. 

The morning session was closed with an in- 
formal discussion of various school administra- 
tive problems which were presented in the form 
of questions. 

School Architecture Discussed. 

The planning and construction of school build- 
ings formed the general topic of the fourth ses- 
sion on Wednesday afternoon. Mr. W. R. Me- 
Cornack, of the Cleveland board of education, 
opened ‘the meeting with an illustrated paper 
in which school buildings as they had been 
erected in the past, and as they should be erected 
in the future were discussed. In speaking of 
defects of school buildings, Mr. MeCornack 
found six genera! causes. These in brief are 
as follows: 

1. Architectural ugliness, due to poor design, 
an unfortunate selection of building materials, 
the lack of a proper setting for the building and 
inferior workmanship. 

2. Buildings unsuited for their functions 
because the plans are so inelastie as to make it 
dificult and expensive to adapt them to the 
rapidly changing educational policies. 

5. School authorities are not buying sufh- 
cient land for the proper settings for the build- 
ings or to provide sufficient playground and 
garden area. 

4. School buildings are costly because of 
waste and unused space, and because little at- 
tention is being paid to the double use of rooms. 
5. The defects of artificial illumination are 
quite general and even in the case of daylight 
illumination where the standard relation of an 
equivalent of 1/5th of the floor area in glass is 
followed, the wall opposite the window is usually 
poorly lighted. 

6. School architects have taken very little 
care in the matter of sound deadening and 
should take advantage of the very wonderful 
advance made in the science of acoustics. 

In tracing the causes which contributed to 
the preceding defects, Mr. MeCornack pointed 
to the lack of cooperation which exists between 
architects and educators, and boards of eduea- 
tion. Architects frequently are more interested 
in presenting a well-balanced facade than in 
making a useful plan. The school building 
should be planned to fit the curriculum and the 
architecture should fit the plan. 

As a second cause, Mr. MeCornack pointed 
out the lack of definite ideas on the part of 
-chool authorities concerning the actual amount 
of space and equipment required for a sp cific 
amount of instruction. School buildings are 
frequently uneconomical because the rooms are 
too large or too small, and the equipment is far 
too elaborate or inad quate. 

One of the worst causes of defects is the 
atrocious method employed for making appro- 
priations. Pure guesswork is used and fre- 
quently the person who determines the matter, 
is entirely mercenary in his proposals. The re- 
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sult is that frequently a building is reduced in 
size below the necessary requirements and is 
structurally cheapened simply because of the 
blunders in the first estimates. 

In speaking constructively of desirable 
changes and improvements in school architec- 
ture, Mr. McCornack pointed out the need of 
making all school buildings complete for the 
academic and vocational education of children 
and of introducing facilities for physical train- 
ing and play, and for the wider use of the build- 
ing by the community. By means of a series of 
lantern slides, he showed the plans of one-story 
school buildings which are now projected for the 
city of Cleveland. These buildings contain 
large central halls instead of corridors, suitable 
for indoor play and games and usable as audi- 
toriums and gymnasiums. The buildings are 
entirely of the one-story type, fireproof up to the 
roof and fully equipped for manual training, 
cooking, sewing, a library center, ete. That 
the buildings are not simply a dream was proven 
by Mr. McCornack later in the afternoon, when 
he took the members of the association thru a 
memorial school building which carries out in 
every respect, a typical plan which was pro- 
jected on the screen. 

The discussion of Mr. McCornack’s paper 
brought out the fact that schoolhouse construc- 
tion has risen enormously in cost in Cleveland 
and buildings of the type planned can be erected 
for no lower cost than $14,000 per classroom. 
The building which Mr. McCornack showed, 
cost 34 cents per cubic foot and was built under 
war-time conditions during the fall and winter 
of 1918-19. 

Mr. Wm. B. Ittner of St. Louis, argued 
against one-story buildings as the ideal form of 
He urged that the first cost for 
land is higher, the cost for heating is increased, 
and the administration is made more difficult 
than that of the multiple-storied schools. He 


grade school. 


Cesignated the Cleveland undertaking as a most 
interesting experiment to be observed and 
Mr. George W. Ger- 
wig of Pittsburgh, in closing the discussion, 
suggested that as a matter of pure democracy, 
school boards are obliged to furnish as nearly 
as possible equal school accommodations in all 
sections of each city. He declared that it is 
questionable, from the standpoint of the demo- 
cratic government, to give one section of a town 
a building which is so high in cost that the 
available funds of the school board must pre- 
vent the replacing of an outworn building, or 
the construction of a desirable new building 
in some other part of the town. 

Mr. Frank Irving Cooper of Boston, closed 
the session with a paper on “Economies to be 
Gained in Standardizing Schoolhouse Plans.” 
Mr. Cooper summarized the advantages which 
result from standardization and presented in de- 
tail the plan which has been followed by the 
Committee on Standardization of Schoolhouse 
Planning and Construction of the N. E. A., in 
arriving at a minimum standard. The study 
which this committee has completed in the past 
shows that well defined percentages of space are 
devoted in well planned school buildings to: (1) 
administration, (2) instruction, (3) accessories, 
(4) stairs and corridors, (5) flues, (6) walls and 
partitions. Thus, to illustrate, instruction never 
falls below fifty per cent of the total floor area 
of a well studied building and in many cases it 
is in the neighborhood of 57 per cent. The 
percentages and tabulations of the committee 
afford school boards an efficient measuring stick 
for judging plans submitted by architects and 
for determining the efficiency of existing build- 
ings. 

Mr. Cooper’s paper will appear in full in the 
August issue of the Journal. 

In the discussion of Mr. Cooper’s paper, it 
was brought out that unforseen changes in the 


studied with great care. 
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course of study or in the administration of a 
building affect its efficiency unfavorably. <A 
building in Gary, Ind., was cited in which a 
room planned for locker purposes was turned 
into a print shop. A room two-thirds its size 
would have sufficed. It is not unlikely that in 
the course of time, the same room will be en- 
tirely too small for the printing department or 
for some other shop which is housed in it. It 
was suggested by Mr. W. B. Ittner that the best 
arrangement for school shops is a large open 
area in a one-story building which can be cut 
up by temporary partitions. The subdivisions 
can then be changed at will and can be made to 
fit the needs from year to year. 

Thursday Session. 

At the session on Thursday morning, the re- 
port of the Committee on School Building 
Measurement was adopted. The report has re- 
ceived the sanction of the American Institute 
of Architects. It was accepted with one neces- 
sary change. The report appears on another 
page of this issue. 

The convention elected the following officers: 

President, Henry B. Rose, Providence, R. I. 

Vice-president, Edward C. 
Mass. 

Secretary, Geo. F. Womrath, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Member Executive Committee, Thomas G. 
Mullan, Rochester, N. Y. 

Late Wednesday afternoon the delegates vis- 
ited a number of new Cleveland school build- 
ings and enjoyed a drive thru the parks and 
residence sections of the city. The annual din- 
ner was attended by forty. 

The following were among those present : 

Connecticut—R. B. Hall, New Haven. 

Illinois—Walter Roney, Decatur; M. X. Kruse, 
Peoria. 

Indiana—Elizabeth Doan, Fort Wayne. 

Iowa—Dr. O. A. Dahms and J. D. McCollister, 
Davenport. 

Kansas—J. L. Leland, Wichita. 

Louisiana—Charles A. Aitkens and J. M. Gore, 
New Orleans. 

Massachusetts—Edward C. Baldwin, Frank I. 
Cooper, Henry M. Curry and Wm. T. Keough, 
Boston; C. M. Chase, Newton; Joseph Beals, Wor- 
cester. 

Michigan—Charles A. Gadd, Henry Steffens, 
Jr., Detroit; A. Macpherson and Harley L. Hills, 
Flint; H. N. Morrill, Grand Rapids; Robert E. 
Barber and Walter S. Conely, Highland Park; 
Harley W. Anderson and John DeVries, Kalama- 
zoo: E. C. Oscar, Saginaw. 

Minnesota—Avol Nelson and John MacDonald, 
Chisholm; S. G. Harwood, Duluth; George Wom- 
rath, Minneapolis; K. F. Dreher and George W. 
Gerlach, St. Paul. 
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Missouri—E. M. Brown and Wm. B. Ittner, St. 
Louis. 

New Jersey—H. H. Young, Atlantic City; Al- 
bert Austermuhl and J. W. F. Bleakly, Camden; 
Samuel Gaiser, Newark; J. F. Dunphey and 
George Kesse, Paterson; John S. Mount, Trenton. 

New York—Wwm. D. Fisher and Chas. F. Reif, 
Buffalo; Fred S. Pfetsch, Niagara Falls; J. S. 
Mullan, Rochester; C. D. Ogsbury, Schenectady. 

Ohio—C. M. Woodruff, Akron; M. M. Mansfield, 
Alliance; F. G. Hogen, J. J. Kissick, H. E. Boppel, 
Sarah E. Hyre and Harry P. Cole, Cleveland; C. 
A. Gribble, Fostoria; E. Bruell, Lorain; H. D. 
Pittenger, Tiffin; W. H. Thomas, Springfield. 

Oklahoma—J. G. Stearley, Oklahoma City, and 
F. M. Keyser, Tulsa. 

Oregon—R, H. Thomas, Portland, 

Pennsylvania—C, M. Piper, Altoona; R. S. 
Scobell, A. M. Tanner, Erie; F. Reisgen, Ford 
City; D. D. Hammelbaugh, Harrisburg: Chas. H. 
Meyer, Johnstown; Loren C, Powers, Wm. Dick, 
Philadelphia; C. M. McKee and G. W. Gerwig, 
Pittsburgh; G. E, Hoak and John G. Hughes, 
Scranton. 

Rhode Island—Henry B. Rose, Providence. 

Tennessee—H. S. Vanderen, Nashville. 

Virginia—C, P. Walford, Richmond, and J. A. 
Page, Roanoke. 

Wisconsin—Wm. C. Bruce, Milwaukee. 





THE PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE. 

Many things give indications of changes in 
the making. Thru conversation, correspond- 
ence or reading these signs are constantly re- 
curring testimonies, and a tabulation is un- 
consciously made of them until the ideas be- 
come insistent in their presence. To verify the 
general impression, a systematic collation of all 
the evidence is in order. 

In arriving at a conclusion by this mental 
process, it will be found that among the diverse 
problems demanding attention at this time, one 
of manifest importance is that of the attitud> 
of the public toward the architect and of the 
architect in his relations to himself and others. 

The practice of architecture is probably to- 
day, more than ever before, a matter of bar‘er 
and trade. ‘Phe monies invested in building 
structures demand a return service which repre- 
sents full value. This value is measured in the 
adaptability of the structure to its use, its dura- 
bility and its appearance. These three factors 
are the fundamentals of correct planning and to 
render adequate service it appears to be essen- 
tial that the architect should fully qualify him- 
self to meet these basic requirements. 

An analysis has been made of a great amount 
of data pertaining to this subject and the ma- 
jority opinion has been condensed into the fol- 
lowing five paragraphs which embrace the most 
common of the points developed. This brief 
consensus of opinion is not intended to cover 
the multitude of conditions that exist in such 
relations, but it is thought that possibly it com- 
prises the basic factors. 

1. The business of architecture is insepar- 
able from the profession of architecture. To- 
gether they comprehend the originating, pro- 
moting, designing, planning, directing, and con- 
trolling the construction of buildings and their 
appurtenances. 

2. To develop a general demand for archi- 
tectural service—without which only limited op- 
portunities for practice will be presented—the 
architect must, as an individual and collective- 
ly, employ proper and effective means to create 
a universal appreciation of its intrinsic value. 

3. To fully perform his function, the archi- 
tect must organize, equip and operate his busi- 
ness so as to render complete service in the pro- 
duction of plans and specifications for every- 
thing embraced in the construction, equipment 
and furnishing of buildings. 

4. He must furnish complete and detailed 
supervision of construction and be closely iden- 
tified with it. He must be responsible financial- 
ly as well as morally, for all of his acts, includ- 


ing the correctness of design, the completeness 
(Concluded on Page 93) 
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SAFE SCHOOLS—YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 


J. Albert Robinson 


During 1918 there was an estimated fire loss in 
the United States of $317,000,000. There were 
no less than 70 fires, each of which caused esti- 
mated damages of $500,000. The cost 
of maintaining fire department and fire-fighting 
equipment probably matched the amount lost by 
fire. One of the worst phases of this national 
fire waste is the destruction of schools by fire. 

In the November, 1915, issue of Safety En- 
gineering 153 school and college fires had been 
recorded from January 1 to October 31. In 
1916 there were recorded 199 such fires, with a 
loss of $6,365,000, and we have a list of 111 
similar fires for 1918, the aggregate total loss of 
which amounted to $3,828,100. 

Of more importance than the safety of prop- 
erty and perpetuation of architectural creations 
is the question of human safety. The com- 
mittee on public safety of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of after thoroly inspecting the 
public schools of Cleveland in 1914, returned a 
report which should be emulated. They agreed 
that the conservation of the lives of the chil- 
dren and teachers against fire hazards was the 
gravest and most important subject to be con- 
sidered and that it should receive the prompt 
attention and active co-operation of every mem- 
ber of the chamber of gommerce as well as the 
public in general. 

Every once in a while a school fire is recorded 
where there is miraculous escape from death 
because the fire chanced to break out while the 
pupils were not present. But such good fortune 
does not always prevail. On March 4, 1908, a 
school burned in Collinwood, Ohio. In that fire 
2 teachers and 170 little children lost their lives. 
Ohio profitted by this disaster and she now 
stands among the leaders in the States that 
have made any attempt to legislate wisely as 
regards schoolhouse construction, safety, and 

) protection. 

A study was made by Mr. Frank Irving 
Cooper in 1910, under the auspices of the de- 
partment of child hygiene of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, and again in 1915 under the aus- 
pices of the National Education Association 
committee on standardizatiun of schoolhouse 
planning and construction as regards what legis- 
lation had been enacted thruout the country in 
the planning, construction, fire protection, and 
sanitation of school buildings. 

The results were interesting. In 1910 only 
two States—Connecticut and Ohio—had any 
regulation of fireproof construction, and only 
one State — Massachusetts — considered fire-re- 
tarding construction. Six States had regula- 
tions on exits, and only 13 States required 
schoolroom doors to open outward. 

In 1915 only 27 States had then considered 
it desirable to exercise control over their school 
buildings, where the children spend one-third of 

. their waking hours. Twenty-four of these 27 
States seemed to realize the necessity for a 
quick exit from these buildings, as they speci- 
fied with exceptional agreement that doors 
should open out. Seventeen of the 27 also 
agreed that fire escapes are desirable, but only 

« 6 of the 27 put up fire alarms to warn teachers 
and children that escape should be made, and 
only one State—Kansas—would drill its chil- 
dren as to how that escape should be carried out. 

There was no recognition of that method of 
safeguarding lives by the use of fire walls and 
horizontal fire escapes, no recognition that the 
best fire engineers consider the outside fire 
escape obsolete and one which. should be 
abolished, to be replaced by the smokeproof 
tower. 

Turning from escapes to methods of putting 
out a fire, it was found that only eight States 
required fire extinguishers. Six States believed 
in standpipes, tho there was some question about 
providing any hose, and one State would have 
automatic sprinklers under certain conditions, 
but 21 States had no regulations whatever on 
schoolhouse construction. These facts put the 
question squarely before our legislators and 
from them back to the people who pay the bills 


and suffer the consequences for their tolerance 
of this lack of constructive legislation. 

It is gratifying to know that the number of 
people who seem to be awakened to the need for 
safer schoolhouses is increasing; maybe not fast 
enough, but still increasing. Many seemed be- 
yond the power of public influence and re- 
mained untouched by the spirit of the times. 
They were unmoved by the eloquence of public 
speakers or the exhortations of the press. The 
legislative mills of the present year are bringing 
forth many changes and improvements in their 
laws which will put a more humane aspect upon 
their statutes. 

In the past the boards of trustees, school com- 
mittees, principals, and teaching staff of these 
temples of learning that burn have not deliber- 
ately or consciously aided in the construction or 
maintenance of firetraps. Some have said that 
they accepted what the architect proposed and 
would have paid willingly for better buildings. 
Architecture is more reliant upon tradition than 
any other art, and the architectural profession 
shies at fireproof construction or the use of con- 
crete for dwelling or schoolhouse construction. 
To make it truly acceptable requires some new 
conceptions, because concrete is diametrically 
opposed to the idea of “the delicacy of wood- 
work.” We hesitate to arraign the architect up- 
on a charge of sluggishness, because it is some- 
how an inherent thing in architecture that it 
follows the life of the people and never leads. 


Recently the New York Journal of Com- 
merce stated editorially that an advance in the 
fire insurance rates on schoolhouses is one of the 
early probabilities, for the experience of the 
companies for the past five years showed a 
steady loss. It developed the thought, however, 
that we must not lose sight of the fact that 
there have been great changes in the character 
of the schoolhouse hazard. It showed most 
truthfully that modernizing of the educational 
system must be charged with considerable re- 
sponsibility. From being a building which was 
used a few hours a day five days in the week 
and kept locked the rest of the time, the school- 
house in many instances has become a combina- 
tion of machine shop, woodworker, hotel, thea- 
ter, and moving-picture house. Manual train- 
ing and vocational education have brought ia 
the wood and metal working hazards, training 
in domestic science has brought in the hotel and 
kitchen features, and the general tendency to 
make the school a social center for the com- 
munity has resulted in the building being 
lighted and heated outside of the usual hours 


and given it many of the hazards of the enter- 
tainment hall. 

We have previously showed that in order to 
bring about a reduction in our fire and accident 
toll, we must devote our attention to the children 
and youth of the land, whose plastic minds ar 
in the formative state, and who have yet to 
shape their ways and views, and bring to ther 
attention in a sympathetic and interesting way 
these common dangers of life. 

These young minds are sufficiently shrewd to 
perceive the fallacy of such teaching at the 
hands of those who seem to them content to 
give them this instruction in an environment 
that is a constant menace to their lives. This 
point of view must be an added incentive and 
constant stimulus to school authorities to do 
all in their power to hasten the day of safe 
schoolhouse construction thruout the land. 

There is no longer any excuse for our inertia 
in these matters. Information about them is 
not only available but is accessible in exact and 
authoritative form. Any one may obtain, with- 
out cost, the results of the experience of com- 
petent experts on every aspect of the problem 
of fire prevention. The adoption of measures 
entirely within the reach of those who have the 
responsibility for the construction and expedi- 
ture of public funds, and entailing only a very 
moderate expense, would suffice to make these 
too frequent disasters virtually impossible. It 
is hoped that bulletins under preparation by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education will 
be found both instructive and authoritative with 
regard to the improvement of existing plants 
and the design and equipment of new ones from 
the viewpoint of safety to life. 

We have blamed the architect, the school 
board, the legislators, but each one of these 
classes is ruled by one law—public opinion— 
and we are the common workmen who mold it. 
The blame rests on a circle that includes all of 
those who sit quietly by and fiddle while the 


world burns. “Cui Culpa?” 

A hundred souls, a thousand souls, were sacri- 
ficed to flame; 

The “probe” was long the “probe” was deep, 
but where to “fix the blame?” 

“?*Twas panic killed the audience; the loss of 
life was due 

To trepidation of the mob,” said twelve good 
men and true. 

Pray God we grow not bitter, but it makes the 
vision red— 

This hellish trust of crushed-out youth, this 
tale of needless dead! 

No single name shall bear the blame, go “probe” 
ye ne’er sO deep, 

lor the cost of living rises high, but the cost 
of life is cheap. 

Vocational Summary. 
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AN INTERESTING GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUM. 


The combination Gymnasium-Auditorium illustrated above forms an addition to the McKinley School, Cincinnati, 
and was designed by Messrs. Bausmith & Drainie, Architects. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS 
SYSTEM OF A SMALL CITY 


D. D. Hammelbaugh, Secretary Board of School 


Prior to 1911 the School District of Harris- 
burg, Pa., was organized as follows: 32 school 
directors, a secretary, a city superintendent, two 
clerks, a stenographer, and a general repairman, 
with an assistant. 

The business of the district was conducted as 
follows: The secretary of the board was the 
secretary of all committees, but practically had 
no power to do anything except by order of a 
committee. 

The committee on buildings attended to all 
repair work, selection of janitors and repair- 
men, secured plans for new buildings and super- 
vised their erection. This committee had thir- 
teen members, one from each ward and all of 
these men including the general repairman and 
the secretary had power to order repairs done 
and purchase material to a limited amount, 
without action by the committee, and the com- 
mittee in much greater amount without action 
by the board. As a result of this it was impos 
sible to keep track of orders and there was no 
check on the expenditure of the appropriation. 

The committee assumed many functions thai 
really belonged to the board. The same condi- 
tion applied also to the committee on supplies 
and the committee on textbooks. 

The committee on finance prepared the an- 
nual estimate of receipts and expenditures, rec- 
ommended to the board the tax rate, passed on 


Directors, Harrisburg, Pa. 


all bills sent to it by the other committees for 
approval, and had charge of all bond issues. 

The board confined itself almost entirely to 
acting on recommendations from its committees 
and any matters brought up without having 
been before a committee were almost invariably 
referred to the proper committee for considera- 
tion. The method of conducting business was 
cumbersome and tended to delay. 

Take the matter of textbooks as an instance: 
When the secretary received an order for text- 
Looks from the principal of a building and there 
were none in stock, it meant a wait for a meet- 
ing of the committee to get authority to issue 
the order. This occasioned many times a delay 
of almost a month in issuing the order and the 
pupils were without books all of that time. 

In the spring of 1911 the state legislature 
passed the new school code which reduced the 
number of our school directors to nine and pro- 
vided for the school year to begin July first in- 
stead of June first. In December, 1911, the 
first school board elected under the code came 
into office. All of the members of the new board 
had been members of the old board, but they 
decided that there ought to be a change in the 
method of conducting business. They retained 
all the old committees with five members each, 
but decided that the committees except the 
finance committee should meet only at the eall 


of the chairman and that the board should con- 
duct most of the business as a committee of the 
whole. This worked very well for several years, 
but gradually more and more of the work was 
taken up by the committees and the board be- 
gan to insist that many things must first be 
considered by the proper committee, before pre- 
senting to the board, and finally the drift was 
back to the old system. 

In 1917 the Harrisburg Chamber of Com- 
merce requested the school board to sanction a 
survey of the business affairs of the school dis- 
trict and the request was granted. In February 
the Bureau of Municipal Research of New York 
City began the survey and submitted its report 
to the Chamber of Commerce June 1, 1917. 

This report recommended a complete reor- 
ganization of the business methods of the board 
briefly outlined as follows: 

1. That all committees of the board be abol- 
ished. 

2. That the secretary be the business admin- 
istrative head. 

3. That the board modify its procedure so as 
to consider only the essentials of administration 
and give more time to the reports of its execu- 
tives. 

4. That a calendar of the business to come 
before the board be prepared by the secretary 
and mailed to the members at least twenty-four 
hours prior to the meeting. 
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5. That a complete system of accounts be 
installed. 

6. That a competent accountant be employed 
to carry out the system. 

7. That the office of purchasing agent be 
created. 

8. That the office of superintendent of build- 
ing and grounds be created. 

This report was presented to the board in the 
summer of 1917 and since then the following re- 
organization has taken place: 

1. The secretary has been made the business 
manager and has genera] oversight of all the 
business affairs of the board. 

2. A purchasing agent has been employed 
and he has charge of the purchasing and dis- 
tribution of supplies and furniture, making his 
recommendations to the secretary who submits 
them to the board. ; 

8. An accountant has been employed and a 
very complete system of accounts suited to the 
needs of our district has been installed and we 
are able at any time to give the board any in- 
formation desired as to cost of instruction, cost 
of operation and cost of maintenance. 

4. A superintendent of buildings and 
grounds has been employed and he has charge 
of repairs and alterations to buildings, the em- 
ployment and dismissal of janitors and all other 
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matters connected with the general care and 
oversight of the buildings and grounds. All of 
his work is reported to the secretary and by 
him transmitted to the board. 

5. All committees of the board have been 
abolished and all business is transacted by the 
board in general meeting, the board being fur- 
nished with a calendar designating what busi- 
ness is to come before it. 

These changes were partially made during the 
year 1917-18 and put into full operation with 
the beginning of the school year, July 1, 1918. 

Our board is very much pleased with the re- 

sults so far obtained and we are certain that as 
time goes on, we will be able to show that while 
the change in the method of conducting busi- 
ness added three more employes, it will show a 
saving in many ways, and an efficiency in opera- 
tion that would offset any apparent increase in 
cost. 
I believe that the survey was the best thing 
that could have happened, for our system had 
been a gradual growth, like in so many other 
districts, and it needed someone from the out- 
side to show where the system was antiquated 
and where it could be improved. 

The accompanying charts will give an idea 
of the old organization and the organization as 
it is today. 


Adopt Rules for Measurement of School Buildings 


Standard rules for measuring school buildings 
have been adopted by two national organizations, 
the American Institute of Architects and the 
National Association of School Accounting and 
Business. Officials. The rules will be of value to 
all boards of education as a means of establishing 
a uniform system of measurement and cost 
finding. 

For the purpose of obtaining comparable data 
upon the educational utility and cost of school 
buildings, they shall be classified, measured, and 
defined as follows: 

Educational Classification: School buildings 
shall be classified, educationally, as— 

Lower Elementary, 
Upper Elementary, 
High, or Secondary. 

Lower Elementary: Shall be defined as a 
building containing class and kindergarten rooms, 
together with the usual accessory rooms, such as 
principal’s office, teachers’ rooms, play rooms, 
toilets, etc., and used for the lower elementary 
grades only. 

Should a school building of this type be pro- 
vided with assembly room, gymnasium, or other 
special rooms, it shall fall into the next classi- 
fication. 

Upper Elementary: Shall be defined as a build- 
ing containing lower or upper elementary grades, 
and in addition to the regular class and accessory 
rooms, an assembly hall, gymnasium, and such 
special rooms as may be included for upper grade 
or special work, which may include elementary 
science, elementary industrial training and house- 
hold arts. 

This classification would thus include the 
Junior High School, the Elementary Industrial or 
other types of special elementary schools. 

High or Secondary: Shall be defined as a 
building containing classrooms, recitation rooms, 
laboratories, and such special rooms as are neces- 
sary for classical, technical, commercial, indus- 
trial, household arts, normal, agricultural, or 
other purposes required for secondary or junior 
college education. 


Construction Classification. 

Type A.—A building constructed entirely of fire 
resistive materials, including its roof, windows, 
doors, floors and finish. 

Type B.—A building of fire resistive construc- 
tion in its walls, floors, stairways and ceilings, 
but with wood finish, wood or composition floor 
surface, and wood roof construction over fire 
resistive ceiling. 

Type C.—A building with masonry walls, fire 
resistive corridors and stairways, but with ordi- 
nary construction otherwise, i. e., combustible 
floors, partitions, roofs and finish. 

Type D.—A building with masonry walls, but 
otherwise ordinary or joist construction and wood 
finish. 


Type E.—A frame building constructed with 
wood above foundation with or without slate or 
other semifireproof material on roof. 

Note: Should buildings of any of the above 
classification be erected without complete venti- 
lating systems or other mechanical equipment, 
due note should be made of such fact in reporting 
its cost data. 

Cost Units. 

To determine educational! utility of the build- 
ing, obtain the cost per pupil. 

To determine construction cost of building, ob- 
tain the cost per cubic foot. 

The divisor to be used to determine the cost 
per pupil, shall be determined by the number of 
pupils normally accommodated in rooms designed 
for classes only. In arriving at the number of 
pupils, special rooms are to be figured at the 
actual number of pupils accommodated for one 
class period only. Auditorium or assembly rooms 
are to be ignored, but gymnasiums may be fig- 
ured for one or two classes, as the accommoda- 
tion may provide. No gymnasium, however, shall 
be accredited with two classes, if below 40 by 70 
feet in size. 

Cost per cubic foot.—To obtain the cube of a 
school building, multiply the area of the outside 
of the building at the first floor level by the 
height of the building from six inches below the 
general basement floor to the mean height of the 
roof. Parapet walls, stacks and other projections 
beyond the mean height of the roof, as well as 
balconies and porches not contributing to the 
actual usable floor of the building, are to be 
ignored. 

Where portions of the building are built to dif- 
ferent heights, each portion is to be taken as an 
individual unit and the rule as above applied. 


Cost Items. 
The cost of school buildings shali be divided 
into four general items: 
First.—Cost of land and grading. 
Second.—Cost of building construction. 
Third.—Cost of furniture and fixed equipment. 


Fourth.—Cost of architects,’ engineers’, brok- 
ers’ and supervision services. 


First.—Cost of land and grading should include 
the. cost of the site and the necessary grading to 
place it in condition to receive the building. 
Should the site be abnormal and require piling, 
filling, quarrying, or other unusual expenditures 
to place it in normal condition to receive the 
building, such costs are also to be charged up 
against the site and not the building. 

Second.—Cost of building should include (a) 
general contract and any sub-contracts pertain- 
ing to the general construction of the building, 
as, for example, excavating, masonry, fireproofing, 


steel construction, carpentry, cabinet work, sheet 
metal work, roofing, painting, etc. 


(b) All contracts for electrical work, plumb- 
ing, vacuum cleaning, sewage disposal, heating 
and ventilating, clock systems, blackboards, ele- 
vators, or any other contract for any part of the 
building not included above, necessary to com- 
plete the same, ready for occupancy. 


(c) The cost of all site improvements, such as 
walks, drives, yard paving, fencing, and land- 
scape gardening. 


Third.—Cost of furniture and fixed equipment: 
(a) Should include cost of all portable furniture 
and cabinets; all laboratory and shop equipment, 
and all other equipment which would not be 
classified as “Educational Supplies.” 


(b) All decorations, including special paint- 
ing or decoration of any kind that may not be 
included in the general painting contract. Hang- 
ings, rugs, pictures, casts, and other forms of 
decorations furnished at the time of the occu- 
pancy of the building which are not classified as 
“Educational Supplies.” 

Fourth.—Cost of architects’, engineers’, brokers’ 
and supervision services should include the cost 
of all plans and specifications, architects’, engi- 
neers’, landscape gardening and supervision and 
all other experts’ services and expenses. 


IOWA MINIMUM WAGE LAW. 

A teacher’s wage law just passed by the Iowa 
legislature repeals the old laws relative to the 
wage of instructors and fixes minimum salaries 
for teachers holding various grades of certifi- 
cates. 

1. A teacher who has completed a four-year 
college course and received a degree from an ap- 
proved college and who is the holder of a state 
certificate or a state diploma will receive a min- 
imum wage of one hundred dollars ($100.00) per 
month until a successful teaching experience of 
two years in the public schools shall have been 
established. Thereafter, the minimum wage will 
be one hundred and twenty dollars ($120.00) per 
month. 

2. A teacher who has completed a two-year 
course in education in a state normal school or 
other school whose diploma is recognized by the 
state board of educational examiners and who 
shall be the holder of a state certificate, will 
receive a minimum wage of eighty dollars 
($80.00) per month, until a successful teaching 
experience of two years in the public schools 
shall have been established. Thereafter, the min- 
imum wage will be one hundred dollars ($100.90) 
per month. 

3. A teacher who has completed a normal 
course in a normal training high school and who 
has had less than one year of successful teaching 
experience will receive a minimum wage of sixty- 
five dollars ($65.00) per month. A teacher who 
has completed a normal course in a normal train- 
ing high school and.who has had one year of 
successful teaching experience, and a _ teacher 
holding a first grade uniform county certificate, 
will receive a minimum wage of seventy-five 
dollars ($75.00) per month until a successful ex- 
perience of two years in the public schools shall 
have been established; thereafter, the minimum 
wage will be eighty dollars ($80.00) per month. 


4. A teacher who is the holder of a second 
grade uniform county certificate will receive a 
minimum wage of sixty dollars ($60.00) per 
month until a successful experience of one year’s 
duration in the public schools shall have been 
established. Thereafter, the minimum wage will 
be sixty-five dollars ($65.00) per month. 

A teacher holding a third grade uniform county 
certificate wili receive a minimum wage of fifty 
dollars ($50.00) per month. 

The holder of any certificate in order to become 
entitled to the increase in salary provided by this 
act because of successful teaching experience 
must file with the county superintendent his cer- 
tificate, also proofs of one or two years’ teaching 
experience as the law requires. If in the opinion 
of the county superintendent the proofs are satis- 
factory he shall endorse such findings on the 
back of said certificate and return the same to 
the holder thereof, and any certificate properly 
endorsed by the county superintendent shall be 
evidence of qualification for the increase of 
salary provided by this act for such teaching ex- 
perience. 

Youngstown, O. A summer school has been 
opened in the Wood Street School for a period 
of six to eight weeks. The school is for the bene- 
fit of children who have been retarded during the 
past semester. 
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William Gordon, Architect, Des Moines, Ia. 


some Iowa Consolidated and Village Schools 


The Work of Mr. William Gordon, Architect, Des Moines, Ia. 


The question is frequently raised whether the 
school districts located in the open country or 
in the small villages are able to provide means 
for education in the form of school plants, 
comparable in character and completeness to 
those in the large cities. The point is made 
that the rural and village school districts have 
comparatively low property valuations and that 
consequently they are less able to provide funds 
sufficient for generous school accommodations. 

The question can, perhaps, be best answered 
by referring to communities where there have 
been erected during the past five or ten years, 
buildings which are splendid examples of com- 
There 
is not a state in the union in which the school 
authorities cannot point to a number of school- 
houses which have complete provision for physi- 
cal as well as instructional welfare of pupils, in 
which there are complete and adequate pro- 
visions for heating, ventilation, lighting, water 
supply and sewage disposal, where complete 
safeguards are provided against fire and panic, 
and where the community interests and com- 


plete, modern and fireproof schoolhouses. 


munity aspirations are provided for. 


The planning and erection of complete school 
buildings of this type has not been possible 
without the active leadership of architects who 
have devoted to the design and planning of 
rural schools the knowledge, technical 
ability, resourcefulness and artistie skill which 
has characterized the work of the best archi- 
tects in the large cities. 


same 


Altho the sums in- 
volved in such rural and village school build- 
ings have been comparatively small, the archi- 
tects have worked in a generous professional 
spirit that has produced notable results. 


As illustrations of a splendid type of com- 
plete village and rural schools, the accompany- 
ing work of Mr. William Gordon of Des Moines 
is noteworthy. Mr. Gordon’s schools are, with- 


out exception, community schools in which 








every provision possible has been made for the 
physical and mental welfare of the children and 
the community welfare of the adults of the 
school district. Brief descriptions of the indi- 
vidual schools follow below: 





HIGH SCHOOL, SHENANDOAH, IA, 
Wm. Gordon, Archt., Des Moines, Ia. 

















































































were turned over to the Shenandoah school dis- i stl 
trict. This was several years ago. Since that ne 
time the district has continued to maintain the ta 
tradition of the founders by conducting parallel | 
with its high school course, both normal and : eq 
commercial courses suited to the ambitious boys ) 85 
and girls who had not time, or money for long 
study. Thus Shenandoah is one of the few cli 
places where a school district conducts a normal er 
and commercial high school. 
In the spring of 1917 the old college building ta 
burned to the ground. Since this was the el: 
° second building to meet this fate, the board of i ar 
education decided that to prevent the third ly 
calamity, they would build permanently a build- ) Ww! 
ing of fireproof construction. Plans and photo- ve 
graphs of the completed structure are shown on in 
pages 51, 52 and 57. Ww) 
The building has a frontage of 151 feet by a 
depth of 99-feet. It is full three stories above . be 
the ground, with the lower part of the gym- | sh 
nasium, boiler and fuel rooms, ventilating plant, bi 
boys’ and girls’ gymnasium and lockers, and br 
showers in the basement. fa 
Entrance to the building is arranged for by he 
means of three doorways at the front and east de 
and west ends. The doorways lead thru vesti- 
bules to a main corridor, which runs the full cc 
length of the building on each of the three au 
floors and terminates in a stairway. The ground pl 
floor contains the manual training and domestic in 
science departments, two recitation rooms, boys’ ta 
and girls’ toilet rooms, and the gymnasium, 
with balconies for seating below as well as above. th 
The balconies are reached from the corridors of fh 
GYMNASIUM, HIGH SCHOOL, SHENANDOAH, fa. : the ground floor. fl 
Wm. Gordon, Archt., Des Moines, Ia. The first floor contains the administration tr 
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students, and have locker rooms adjacent con- 
nected to corridor. The balance of the floor is 
taken up with recitation rooms. 

The feature of the second floor is a completely 
equipped auditorium, with a seating capacity of 
850 persons, including the balcony. 

Completely equipped science rooms, commer- 
cial departments, recitation rooms, and a teach- 
ers’ restroom occupy the balance. of this floor. 

The style of architecture is a modified adap- 
tation of the classic, devoid of any attempt at 
elaborate ornamentation. It presents an appear- 
ance of refined dignity and solidity, which clear- 
ly expresses from the exterior the purpose for 
which it is used. The walls are faced with 
variegated shades of matt texture brick, rang- 
ing from golden to dark-reddish browns, laid 
with a flush natural color cement mortar joint. 

Bedford stone is used for all copings, cornices, 
belt courses, ete. The stone does not bring out 
sharp contrasts, but rather is blended with the 
brick, which are laid in various patterns to 
break the monotony of otherwise plain wall sur- 
faces. All window frames and sash are of 
hollow metal construction, weather stripped, 
double hung, counter-balanced type. 

The interior construction is all of reinforced 
concrete, with partitions of hollow mecalite. In 
addition to being fireproof, this construction is 
practically soundproof. All door frames, both 
interior and exterior, are of metal, flush sani- 
tary type. 

All wood finish used—and there is little in 
the shape of blackboard molding, sanitary bass, 
flush sanitary doors, ete.—is of white oak. The 
floors in the corridors, gymnasium, manual 
training rooms, ete., are composition, and th> 
stairs have composition treads, with non-slip 
nosing. The floors in recitation rooms, etc., 
are of hardwood, oiled. 

The building is equipped with the best in 
plumbing, heating and ventilating apparatus; 
also program clocks, telephones, vacuum cleaner. 
Its cost, exclusive of the site and seating, was 
about $150,000. 


The Shenandoah Grade School. 

A better arranged, more convenient or better 
constructed small grade school would be hard 
to find than the one recently completed at 
Shenandoah, Iowa. It was designed to provide 
accommodations for the pupils from the first to 
the sixth grades inclusive. The building is two 
stories high with a basement for the heating, 
ventilating plant and fuel only. It has a front- 
age of 90 feet and is 60 feet deep, and is all 
fireproof construction, including the metal win- 
dow frames and sash. 

Six rooms are provided with private toilet 
for each, boys and girls, adjoining the respec- 
tive cloak rooms, so that it is not necessary for 
a child to leave the jurisdiction of the teacher 
during the school session. 

The second floor contains two rooms in front 
for the fifth and sixth grades, with a rolling 
partition between. A stage and dressing room 
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are arranged in the end of the forward room, so 
that the two rooms may be used as an audi- 
torium or assembly room for the entire school. 
There are also counter-balanced doors opening 
into the corridor to provide additional seating 
space when required. 

The style of architecture bears a _ strong 

tendency to colonial, and located as it is among 
the trees on a large lot, irregular in shape and 
surrounded by substantial homes; it is well 
suited to its surroundings. The walls are faced 
with hard-burned brick in reddish brown, varie- 
gated shades, laid in Flemish bond with natural 
color mortar. 
- Bedford cut stone is used for all cornices, 
coping, sills, arches, ete. The sash of hollow 
metal construction are provided with a weather 
strip feature, and with muntins for small panes 
of glass, which are cheaply and easily replaced 
when broken. 

The interior construction involves brick for 
the main bearing walls and reinforced concret> 
floors. The corridor wainscoting is finished 
with a pressed brick, varnished. All door 
frames are metal, flush-sanitary type. The in- 
terior wood finish is of birch and yellow pine, 
stained a chestnut brown. 

All rooms are ventilated thru the cloak rooms. 
All toilet fixtures are of the local ventilated 
type, and the toilet rooms are ventilated sepa- 
rately from the balance of the building. 

Every precaution has been taken to make the 
building as well lighted, heated, ventilated, con- 
venient, sanitary and as indestructible as it is 
possible to make it. 


The College Springs Consolidated School. 

To find a strictly modern school building 
equal in every respect to a large city school, 
except in size, is hardly to be expected in 
a rural village far removed from a railroad 
or an urban center. Such a building has been 
erected at College Springs, Ia., a community of 
six hundred people, located in open farming 
country far from a city and eight miles from 
the nearest railway line. The College Springs 
Consolidated School is three stories high and 
measures 134 feet by 73 feet. It has stairways 
of fireproof construction and is equipped with 
the best heating and ventilation, automatic 
temperature and humidity control, automatic 
program clock system, house telephones, ete. 

The building has a clock tower equipped with 
a fine tower clock and bells. College Springs 
was at one time the location of Amity College 
and is the site of numerous fine mineral springs. 
The combination of circumstances gave “the 
community its name. When the present school 
was built it was found that the old clock and 
bells could be obtained for the school, and local 
pride as well as sentiment for the old college, 
caused the clock tower to be designed and the 
clock and bells to be purchased by popular sub- 
scription. The clock serves as a master for the 
program clock, with which the building is 
equipped. 

The building is located on a sloping site, of 
which the rear is approximately 81% feet below 
the front. This makes it possible to place the 
floor of the auditorium-gymnasium about twelve 
feet below the level of the ground floor and to 
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provide separate entrances and exits for this 
room. It also makes possible the placing in the 
basement of a lunch room and several service 
rooms, space for the water system, boiler and 
machinery rooms. The auditorium-gymnasium 
is accessible from the ground floor by means of 
two stairways, one at the front and one at the 


or +e 


rear. The ground floor corridor and the space 

immediately below it, are fitted with sliding : F 

doors which can be raised to provide additional “Me 
\ 


seating room. The auditorium stage is suffi- 
ciently large for ordinary school exercises and 
theatricals and has complete border and foot- 
lights. Provisions are made at the rear of the 
room for a stereopticon and motion picture 
machine. 

A long corridor extends thru the building 
from north to south on each floor and termi- 
nates at each end in stairways. Three vestibule 
exits open from this corridor on the ground 
floor and are ample for all emergency and ordi- 
nary purposes. 

The ground floor is divided between the 
manual arts and the household arts departments. 
The former includes a large shop with a paint 
and finishing room adjoining, and the latter in- 
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cludes a sewing room and a domestic science 
laboratory. 

On the first floor of the building there are 
seven standard classrooms and a kindergarten, 
and the reception room and office for the super- 
intendent. 

The second floor is devoted exclusively to the 
high school. There is a study room to accom- 
modate more than one hundred pupils and a 
library separated from it only by a glass parti- 
tion. Four recitation rooms, a musi¢e room, a 
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BLISS SCHOOL, ST. 


rest room, a laboratory, an office for the prin- 
cipal, and separate toilets for boys and girls 
are also provided on this floor. The interior 
woodwork of the building is birch and yellow 
pine and the floors are hardwood and hardened 
cement. 

A glance at the plan will show that careful 
consideration has been given to the use of the 
building as a community center. The audi- 
torium-gymnasium is ample for any average 
audience of townspeople and is well adapted for 
motion pictures, lectures and patriotic meetings. 
It is seated with movable chairs which can be 
put into an adjoining storage room so that gym- 
nasium features can be made use of. The lunch 
room which serves each day for the country 
children measures 23 by 60 feet in size and is 
ample for banquets, etc. 

On the second floor a movable partition has 
been provided between a recitation room and 
the music room so that local singing societies 
and other small organizations can use these 
rooms for various purposes. 

The building will appeal to anyone as a com- 
plete community center. 


Tingley School, Tingley, Iowa. 

The town of Tingley, Iowa, is typical of simi- 
lar-size towns in that they must have proper 
school facilities, and yet the law hardly pro- 
vides means to raise adequate revenue to build 
and equip a building, as it really should be un- 
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less consolidation with neighboring rural dis 
tricts is accomplished. 

The reason of this is that there is in the dis- 
trict no highly valued commercial or industrial 
property from which to derive taxes, and fur- 
ther that it costs a great deal more in propor- 
tion to build and to properly equip for a small 
number of pupils than it does for a larger num- 
ber. These problems are, however, frequently 
met by the school architect and must be solve] 
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William Gordon, Archt., Des Moines, Ia. 


somehow. The accompanying plans and per- 
pectives show a very good example of what may 
be accomplished along this line. 

This building has a frontage of 79 feet and 
a depth of 51 feet, exclusive of boiler and fuel 
room. It is two stories with a high basement, a 
corridor and stairs of fireproof construction ex- 
tending thru the building on each floor. 

The first floor contains four regulation grade 
classrooms, and the second floor affords space 
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for an assembly room 32 feet by 49 feet, two 
recitation rooms, a laboratory, cloak rooms for 
the pupils, an oflice for the superintendent, and 
considerable storage space. The basement con- 
tains a gymnasium, and girls’ toilets, 
showers, manual training and domestic science 
rooms. 

The plans and specifications of the building 
provide for a complete water pumping system 
and septic sewage disposal so that the building 
may enjoy the sanitary advantages found in 
larger schools. All preparations for the system 
have been built in, but owing to high costs and 
the limitation of funds, the machinery and cer- 
tain other furnishings in the basement have 
been omitted. It is better to build schoolhouses 
large enough for future use and leave parts of 
the building and equipment incomplete, than 
to supply only the pressing needs of the present. 

Bliss School, St. Joseph, Mo. 

School buildings which are not planned to in- 
elude various community activities, as well as 
the usual school work, fall far short of the mark 
that should be the aim of school boards charged 
with the responsibility of constructing new 
buildings in city, town, or country. 

A suburban building well adapted to meet all 
the requirements of a suburban district of al- 
most any city is herewith shown. Primarily, it 
was designed to accommodate twelve regulation 
grade classes of forty pupils each, six on each 
the first and second floor. The office of the prin- 
cipal is located over the central entrance so that 
she may exercise general supervision over the 
pupils, as they come and go from school. On 
the second floor are provided a girls’ and a 
teachers’ rest room. ihe latter is so placed 
that the teachers may see all that occurs on the 
playground to the rear. 

The west entrance to the building is used by 
the boys and the east entrance by the girls. The 
boys’ and girls’ toilet rooms are in their respec- 
tive portions of the building on each floor and 
are so arranged that they are convenient from 
either inside the building or from the play- 
grounds. 

In the basement, at the rear, is a large indoor 
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playground or gymnasium, opening out at grade 
and reached from both the boys’ and girls’ 
locker rooms by inclines. At the boys’ end of 
the building, in front, is the manual training 
rooms and at the other end, the domestic science 
department. The room in the front corner, with 
entrance from the outside, and also from the 
main corridor, is intended for a branch library 
but for some time has been used as the center 
of all community Red Cross activities. 
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Over the gymnasium, on the first floor, is a 
large auditorium, with a stage and dressing 
rooms. This room, with a seating capacity for 
450 persons, has been found very useful not only 
for all exercises, but for the use of 
parent-teachers’ association, lectures and im- 
provement, club, ete. 


school 


The construction, finish and equipment were 
all designed for durability and permanence, as 
(Concluded on Page 95) 
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EDITORIAL 


SCHOOL BUYING METHODS. 

The two years of war which the United States 
has experienced have exercised a strong influ- 
ence on methods of conducting public business, 
and eyen the schools have felt the effects of 

> 

market conditions which have been upset by 
war needs and innovations in buying methods 
introduced by the federal government. It has 
been quite noticeable that school boards, or 
rather their executive officers, have been in- 
clined to follow the example of federal officials 
in breaking down red tape connected with mis- 
cellaneous purchases. This has been quite 
desirable in so far as it has removed unneces- 
sary formality and time or money-consuming 
delays. It has not been so satisfactory from the 
standpoint that safeguards have been brushed 
aside and that in many cases purchases have 
been made without regard for economy so neces- 
sary in public business. 

The federal government has had ample reason 
during the war for laying aside its ordinary 
buying precautions. There was the greatest 
need for haste, and it was impossible to foresee 
to any appreciable degree, the vast needs that 
sprung up from day to day. The industries of 
the country were unable to handle even a frac- 
tion of the business offered them without exten- 
sions of plant and the purchase of tools and 
machinery which hardly can be used in peace 
times. This combination of circumstances made 
it necessary to buy at the seller’s own terms. 

Many school officials, unconsciously perhaps, 
caught the spirit that prevailed in government 
circles and that was spread among businessmen 
generally. They bought on a seller’s market, 
largely under conditions imposed by manufac- 
turers and dealers. There was an excuse for 
this in many instances where furniture, sup- 
plies, coal.and other necessities were exceeding- 
ly difficult to obtain. 

It appears to us that the necessity for con- 
tinuing any of these war emergency methods 
has entirely passed away and that it is oppor- 
tune to reestablish in every way the careful 
business methods which school boards customar- 
ily employ. It is time that competitive elements 
be reestablished in school purchases, based of 
course on the fundamental need for education- 
ally satisfactory goods. There is no longer a 
reason for substitution or for acceptance of 
materials that do not meet well considered, 
standard specifications. There is no good cause 
for buying without the application of every 
commercial test as to quality, utility, economy 
and service. 

It is not to be expected that there will be 
changes in the general price situation during 
the present year. With the cost of raw materials 
remaining stationary, and in some cases increas- 
ing, and with labor at its present high point, 
reductions in prices of school goods are not to 
be anticipated within a considerable period of 
time. 

But, school authorities have ample time in 
the purchase of their necessities to choose 
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wisely and to take those precautions which will 
result in the most advantageous purchases. And 
it is their duty to do so. 





REWARDING THE SUPERIOR TEACHER. 

How shall the superior teacher, the man or 
woman of extraordinary ability and perform- 
ance, be rewarded? Shall he, or she, be made 
supervisor or superintendent and thus be en- 
abled to enjoy a higher rate of pay? Or shall 
recognition come in the classroom where the 
most efficient service has been rendered ? 

We have in mind the case of an eastern man 
who was a wonderful teacher and department 
head in a high school but who failed miserably 
as principal; and again, of a normal teacher 
whose troubles in the presidency drove him to 
suicide; and finally, of a western principal 
whose elevation to the superintendency caused a 
teacher to remark that they “could do better 
without than with him.” In each instance the 
person mentioned was a teacher whose reputa- 
tion was more than statewide and was based 
upon remarkable influence and service. The 
local school board authorities felt themselves 
more or less obligated to show their apprecia- 
tion by the promotion which they conferred. 

The preceding cases need only to be cited to 
prove the futility of considering teaching 
ability alone as a qualification for administra- 
tive service. The latter requires many attri- 
butes which the teacher as such lacks. In fact, 
long continued work in the classroom, especially 
with children of high school age or younger, 
gradually unfits for the trying tasks of adminis- 
tration and the difficulties and troubles which 
center in the office of a superintendent and 
principal. 

There is a real need in all present salary 
schedules for proper recognition of the teacher 
of exceptional merit. Uniform salary schedules 
are a necessity as applied to the great average of 
teacher, but they are a positive detriment in 
handling the very superior man or woman. The 
latter’s service is more extensive than it would 
at first glance appear to be. Invariably it is 
an inspiration and a direct help to other teach- 
ers. The classroom of such a woman or man is 

a laboratory for making experiments and for 
testing innovations. It is the source from 
which new textbooks and teaching materials are 
developed. It is of service in setting standards 
for a whole community and a whole state. 

School boards may well consider the extra- 
ordinary teacher a valued possession, to be 
cherished according to her service and to be 
compensated accordingly. 

THE ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT. 

The assistant superintendent occupies a posi- 
tion which has been considered very little in 
literature on school administration and which 
has enjoyed no fixed function. Ask any six 
assistant superintendents in as many cities to 
define their duties and their relations to the 
superintendent and the board of education and 
you will receive six different answers, with the 
widest variations. Every superintendent, ap- 
parently has his own opinion as to his asso- 
ciates in the administration and supervision of 
the schools, and according as he is liberal or 
severe, allows a wide measure of freedom or a 
very limited amount of activity. 

The situation is discussed informally on an- 
other page of this issue of the Journal by one 
of the most prominent and successful assistant 
superintendents in a city of more than half a 
million population. To this discussion we 
should like to add the thought that the larger 
the functions of the assistant superintendents 
in any community, and the larger the powers 
which they enjoy, the more efficient is the super- 
vision and the bigger is the man in the office 
of superintendent. The school board is not un- 


fair in judging its chief executive officer, jf 
it considers his attitude toward his assistants 
and his liberality in delegating to them powers 
and duties and in giving them an opportunity 
to express themselves. 

As an illustration of right relations may be 
mentioned a city in the West which has been 
operating its schools for more than a year in the 
absence of the superintendent who has entered 
war service. The schools have been moving along 
as tho the regularly elected head were in the 
city, and the assistant who has been acting in 
his place has been shouldering every responsi- 
bility and has been given full credit by the 
press, the school board and his superior for all 
the work which he has done. 

In every city of the size which requires an 
assistant or a number of assistant superintend- 
ents, a similar situation is to be desired. The 
man who is afraid to have assistants and asgo- 
ciates who are of the caliber required for his 
own job, has weaknesses which will ultimately 
interfere with his own efficiency. 


BOND SALES. 

School boards, in common with other public 
bodies, are inclined to hold their business trans- 
actions more or less confidential on the theory 
that too much publicity is harmful. The atti- 
tude arises from the fact that the boards are 
made up of businessmen who must constantly 
maintain secrecy in their personal affairs and 
in the affairs of the firms with which they deal, 
and it is difficult for them to break away from 
habit in their official business. 

It has been noted recently that a large num- 
ber of school bond issues have been disposed of 
at private sale. Just why that should be the 
ease has not been evident, except that it has 
resulted from the attitude of board members 
just described, and that the opinion still pre 
vails that municipal bonds are as difficult to sell 
as during the months of active hostilities. 

Except in very small communities, for very 
small issues, or for “baby” bonds, we can see no 
advantage in private sales. There are instances 
where a local banker or bond man will waive 
formalities and pay the best price for a small 
issue. In the great majority of cases, however, 
the public sale, properly advertised and formally 
tendered so that the highest reliable bidder be- 
comes the purchaser, is the only sensible method 
to adopt. The possible purchaser whoever he 
may be has a right to fair consideration at least. 
The public has due it the exercise of all care 
on the part of the school bonds so that its bonds 
bring the highest possible returns. The school 
board thus has a double duty to perform and is 
under moral, if not always legal, obligation. 

Even the present flood of bonding and the 
desirability of expediting the erection of school 
buildings to care for the shortage, caused by the 
war, boards from the 
obligation of care. 


ean not release school 


DEMOCRACY IN ACTION. 

The school board in a wealthy suburban vil- 
lage of the Middle West recently voted to 
eliminate all rules permitting transfers between 
grade school districts and to rescind all such 
transfers as had past years. 
Action followed upon a protest of parents who 
felt aggrieved because the children of wealthy 
families insisted upon transfers to a new school 
on the other side of the town where the “silk 
class lived and where there were no 
children of poor and middle class families. The 
ruling affected, according to the local press, the 
children of 350 wealthy families. 

The situation is one which easily grows up iD 
any community and which can be met only by 
drastic action and continual vigilance. The 
simple principle of democracy, which is funda 
mental in our institutions, should operate effec 
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tively and continually. There should be no 
class distinctions, either in the character of 
buildings, the completeness of equipment, the 
ability and training of teachers or the type of 
instruction. Each city and town should be a 
unit in school affairs and should be administered 
as such. The school board should treat every 
section fairly and generously, without regard 
to social and financial standing, political in- 
fluence, race or other condition. And every 
move for the upsetting of a democratic equality 
should be resisted to the utmost. 

The situation described in the opening para- 
graph is a reflection upon the school board 
which tolerates it consciously, and still more 
upon the community which promotes it. 

A number of large cities hold to the policy 
that the schoolhouses erected in the slums and 
poorer sections shall be a little better, if any- 
thing, than the buildings in the finest residence 
neighborhoods. The teaching staffs are in some 
respects stronger than those in the community 
generally and special activities which meet the 
local situation are provided. The principle is 
maintained that the school should offset in a 
measure the handicaps under which poor chil- 
dren grow up, and that the school shall be a 
means of providing social justice for the other 
half. Such a policy is an honor to a community 
and to school authorities who promulgate it. 
It is a strong force against radicalism and class 
hatred and makes the school a true promoter of 
American democracy. 


A DILEMMA? 

School boards in numerous communities are 
unable to meet the requests of teachers for in- 
creases in salary sufficient to offset the higher 
eosts of living. At the same time they are con- 
sidering plans for extending courses of study, 
for making repairs and extensions of plant, and 
for numerous minor projects—all of which in- 
volve additional outlay of school funds. 

It is our opinion that wise administration re- 
quires the solution of the teachers’ salary prob- 
lem before any time or consideration can be 
given to undertakings which involve additional 
expenditures of general school funds. It is well 
to hold on to the things which we have, to keep 
every class as efficient as is possible and to do 
everything needed to hold present teaching 
forces under conditions which will make them 
contented and happy and compensated for their 
work in proportion to its civic importance. 
What good are new buildings, fine equipment or 
new courses, if the essential, the teaching corps, 
is lost or weakened ? 

The preceding minimizes in no way the im- 
portance of buildings to house the growth in 
school population, of supplies and equipment for 
efficient teaching, etc. Judgment and good 
sense must here guide school boards to success- 
fully carry on the whole work. 


DR. CHADSEY IN CHICAGO. 

No one can observe school conditions in Chi- 
cago without giving way to a feeling of utter 
disgust at the disgraceful incidents which fol- 
low one another month after month. And it is 
strange indeed that any department of the city 
government should be so made the football of 
party politics and spoils. The latest victim of 
Thompsonism is Dr. Charles E. Chadsey, who 
was elected superintendent of schools in March 
last. The Chicago News describes Dr. Chad- 
sey’s predicament very accurately: 

It is for the Illinois courts to determine 
Whether the action of the new school board in 
undertaking to remove Dr. Charles E. Chadsey 
from the superintendency of the Chicago public 
schools was legal and valid, as quo warranto 
proceedings to test the issue are to be instituted 
at once. These proceedings fortunately promise 
& speedy settlement of the ugly controversy. 

, 
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Meantime, without prejudging the legal aspects 
of the case, the people of Chicago may well give 
a little thought to Dr. Chadsey’s experiences 
with Chicago school affairs. 

Dr. Chadsey, an educator of national distinc- 
tion, was not a candidate for the position of 
superintendent of the schools of this city. The 
school board, which a Supreme court decision 
of a particularly memorable sort had placed in 
complete authority, offered him the position and 
urged him to accept it. The board took this 
action because an investigation by a special 
committee of representative and public spirited 
men and women had resulted in a unanimous 
recommendation that Dr. Chadsey be made the 
head of the Chicago school system. There was 
not a single member of the committee or of the 
school board who had personally known Dr. 
Chadsey, or who could be charged—or ever was 
charged—with a political or other improper or 
irrelevant reason for favoring Dr. Chadsey’s 
election. He was recommended, and subse- 
quently chosen, because a nationwide search had 
satisfied those entrusted with the duty of select- 
ing a fit and capable superintendent that Dr. 
Chadsey, superintendent of the schools of 
Detroit, was the fittest man for the position by 
reason of his ability, his thoro training and his 
wide experience as an educator and executive. 

He finally accepted the offer, resigning his 
pésition in Detroit. Impartial lawyers assured 
him, as well as did the school board, that his 
appointment was perfectly legal and that he 
could rely absolutely on the four-year contract 
offered him. On March 17 last he entered upon 
his duties. He quickly won the confidence and 
trust of the school principals and the teachers. 
He had every reason to look forward to a term 
of useful service and to harmony and coopera- 
tion. But 

At the April election 37 per cent of the voters 
gave William Hale Thompson a second term in 
the mayoral office. Then Dr. Chadsey’s troubles 
began. He received one month’s salary “by mis- 
take,” city hall officials having failed to prevent 
the sending of a check to him. They took good 
care not to repeat the “mistake.” The superin- 
tendent’s salary, well earned, was withheld. But 
the city council’s cynical confirmation of Mayor 
Thompson’s favorites for the positions of school 
trustees has now overshadowed the salary out- 
rage. The Thompson school board has lost no 
time in “removing” Dr. Chadsey. No reasons 
were given. Dr. Chadsey was simply not 
wanted. His qualifications did not matter. The 
“job” was needed for an insider. The city coun- 
cil lifted no voice to prevent this seandalous in- 
justice to an eminent educator who has acted 
thruout in good faith. 
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Now We’ll Get the Truth about the International 
Situation. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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We Chicagoans talk much about “the spirit of 
Chicago.” It is a spirit capable of great things. 
It will yet do great things, as it has done them 
in the past. Meantime, however, it is proper to 
ask where has been stowed away the spirit of 
Chicago while gratuitous injury has been de- 
liberately done to a single minded and thoroly 
competent educator whose sole offense consisted 
in accepting an urgent call from Chicago for 
constructive service on behalf of Chicago’s pub- 
lie school system.” 

While it is due Dr. Chadsey that speedy court 
action be taken to determine his status and to 
render him justice, it does not seem that this 
alone will solve the problem. It is time that the 
people of Chicago wipe the slate clean by in- 
sisting upon legislative enactment that will free 
them of partisan control of the schools. The 
influence of the mayor and of politicians gener- 
ally must be broken by making the school board 
elective and absolutely free from party influ- 
ence. The children of the city deserve that 
much consideration. 


ARE TEACHERS TO BE EXPLOITED? 

Is the American teacher to be exploited by 
the walking delegate, the paid organizer or the 
professional lobbyist? The activities of some 
men engaged in promoting the pecuniary wel- 
fare of teachers thru organization lead one to 
believe that they are more interested in their 
own handsome salaries and in commissions than 
in the teachers and their pay. School boards 
will render teachers and the cause of educa- 
tion a service if they investigate all movements 
to organize teachers and examine the motives, 
methods and pay of the professional trouble 
makers. 

Mr. Randall J. Condon of Cincinnati has re- 
fused the superintendency at Detroit for the 
simple, valid reason that he does not want to 
hazard the success of his administration. The 
mayor has questioned the legality of the elec- 
tion—on political grounds, it is stated—and 
there is a division in the board of education. 
The lack of harmony and the opposition which 
the mayor is showing to true progress in the 
schools would make questionable the success of 
any candidate who could not start with the co- 
operation of the mayor and the school board. 

Wise is the school board member who can 
remain noncommittal until he has all the facts 
necessary to act—and speak. 


There is one point in which a dog fight dif- 
fers from a school fight. The dogs don’t talk 
for publication after it is all over. 


Sympathy is laudable, but it is wasted on the 
teacher who cannot make good. 

The pedantic schoolmaster is no longer fash- 
ionable, even among pedagogs. The modern 
schoolmaster’s temper is that of a real teacher, 
not a tailor, and unlike his predecessor in 
Shaftesburg’s day, he is in tune with the world. 


“Science does not know its debt to imagina- 
tion.” —Emerson. 


“Americanization is the making of an Ameri- 
can out of one who was not born here by mak- 
ing him come to see that the institutions, 
policies and aspirations of America are those 
that suit him best. 


“Americanization is the realization by one 
who is here, whether of foreign or native birth, 
that this is the land best worth living in and be- 
ing a part of.”—Secretary Lane. 

The city of Winston-Salem will erect a modern 
high school plan with a capacity of approximately 
1,500, to cost $500,000. The school is to be located 
on a tract of land containing 25 acres and is to 
include an auditorium as the central building of 
the group. Mrs. R. J. Reynolds, a prominent lady 
of Salem, has offered to donate to the board of 
education a splendid parked site at the west end 
of the city and to pay for the auditorium as a 
memorial to her husband. 
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OMAHA SALARY SCHEDULE. 

The school board of Omaha, Neb., has adopted 
a salary schedule for the entire teaching and 
supervisory faculty. Elementary teachers will 
pegin at $900 per year and will be given $50 an- 
nually for the two-year probation period until 
$1,000 is reached. Thereafter, they will be given 
increases of $100 up to the maximum of $1,400. 
Teachers who have taught one year at $1,350 will 
be advanced at $1,400. Elementary teachers who 
have attained the regular maximum salary may 
be given a super-maximum salary under the con- 
ditions provided in the rules. Teachers who have 
not reached the maximum will be given a bonus 
of $50, and those who teach a double room or who 
travel between buildings, will be given $45 per 
annuin in addition to the annual salary. 

Kindergarten teachers will be given $900 for 
the first year of service and increases of $50 up 
to $1,000; after one year’s service they may ad- 
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vance to $1,100, the regular maximum salary, ex- 


cept that assistants who have served one year at 
$1,050 will advance to $1,100. Kindergarten direc- 
tors who have reached the regular maximum 
salary will be given the super-maximum salary, 
assistants and directors who have not reached 
the regular maximum salary will be given the 
bonus, and a director who teaches a double room 
or who travels between buildings will receive $45 
in addition to the annual salary; kindergarten 
assistants working under the same conditions 
will receive $40 in addition to the annual salary. 

Teachers of special classes in elementary 
schools will be elected at a stated salary and will 
advance according to the regular schedule of ele- 
mentary teachers. Teachers who have noc 
reached the maximum salary will be given a 
bonus of $50. 


High school teachers will begin at $1,100 and 
will advance at the rate of $100 annually to the 
regular maximum of $1,700. Teachers who have 
taught one year at $1,650 will advance the follow- 
ing year to $1,700. Teachers transferred from 
the elementary department to the high school 
will begin at the salary they would have received 
in the elementary department, unless such salary 
is lower than the minimum salary of the high 
school schedule, in which case they will begin 
at $1,100. 

Heads of departments in the high school will 
be paid according to number of classes super- 


vised as follows: One to ten classes, $100; twenty 
Classes, $150; 21 to 30 classes, $200; 31 to 40 
Classes, $250, and 41 classes or more, $300. Heads 
of departments who have reached the regular 
maximum salary will be given the super-max- 


imum and those who have not reached the regu- 
lar maximum, will be given the bonus provided 
under the schedule. 

Substitutes in both the elementary and high 
schools will begin at $2.50 per day for the first 
year, and will be given increases of $0.50 up to 
the maximum of $6.00 after the eighth year. One 
year of normal, college or university will count 
as one year of experience. 

Elementary principals in charge of seven rooms 
or less will be paid’ $1,520; those in charge of 


eight rooms, $1,580; those in charge of nine 
rooms, $1,640; those in charge of ten rooms, 
$1,700; those in charge of eleven rooms, $1,760; 


those in charge of twelve rooms, $1,820; 
charge of thirteen rooms, $1,880; 
of fourteen rooms, $1,940; 
fifteen rooms, $2,000; 


those in 
those in charge 
those in charge of 
those in charge of sixteen 
rooms, $2,060; those in charge of seventeen rooms, 
42,120; those ‘in charge of eighteen rooms, $2,180; 
those in charge of nineteen rooms, $2,240; those 
in charge of twenty rooms or more, $2,300. 
Supervisors will begin at $1,700 and will ad- 
vance to $2,000 after four years’ service. As- 
sistant supervisors will be elected at a stated 
Salary and they shall advance thereafter at the 
rate of $100 per annum to the regular maximym 
of $1,600. Supervisors and assistant supervisors 
who have attended the regular maximum salary 
will be given the super-maximum under the rules 
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and those who have not attended the maximum 
will be given the bonus provided. 


A bonus of $50 will be given to any teacher, 
supervisor or assistant supervisor below the 
maximum, who presents before October first of 
each year, evidence of having earned five credits 
at a university, college or normal school. 

Teachers, assistant supervisors or supervisors 
who have served at least a year at the regular 
maximum salary, and elementary teachers, may 
be given an increase of $100 upon the presenta- 
tion of six credits from a university, college or 
normal school. A second increase of $100 will be 
given for six additional, or a total of twelve 
credits. Advances in salary in such cases may 
in no instance exceed $100 per year. 

Duluth, Minn. The board has adopted a salary 
schedule for teachers for the year 1919-20. The 
schedule is as follows: 

a. Kindergarten Assistants—First year, $750; 
second year, $825; third year, $900; fourth year, 
$975; fifth year, $1,050; sixth year, $1,125. Plus 
additional compensation of $10 per month for 
nine and one-half months, for completion of, con- 
tract. 


b. Junior high school teachers with normal 
school standing: First year, $800; second year, 
$875; third year, $950; fourth year, $1,025; fifth 
year, $1,100; sixth year, $1,175; plus additional 
compensation of $10 per month for nine and one- 
half months, for completion of contract. Seventh 
year, $1,250; eighth year, $1,325; ninth year, 
$1,400. To be obtained by study or special recom- 
mendation. Plus additional compensation of $10 
per month for nine and one-half months, for com- 
pletion of contract. 

ce. Junior and senior school teachers with col- 
lege standing: First year, $900; second year, 
$975; third year, $1,050; fourth year, $1,125; fifth 
year, $1,200; sixth year, $1,275; seventh year, 
$1,350; eighth year, $1,425; ninth year, $1,500. 
Plus additional compensation of $10 per month 
for nine and one-half months, for completion of 
contract. 

Annual increases for qualified junior and senior 
high schools must be not less than $75 per year 
until the maximum is reached. Junior and senior 
high school teachers with college training are 
eligible to additional increases beyond the max- 
imum of $1,500 to $1,800, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the superintendent. 

The maximum for heads of departments in high 
schools is fixed at $2,500 and is attained by an- 
nual increases as recommended by the superin- 
tendent. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule which is to go into effect in Sep- 
tember. The schedule represents an increase of 
$40,000 in the salary budget. The schedule is as 
follows: 

Elementary teachers, minimum $700, and max- 
imum $1,400. 

Elementary school principals, six rooms and 
below, minimum $1,000; maximum $1,700. Seven 
to ten rooms, minimum, $1,200; maximum, $1,900. 
Eleven rooms and up, minimum, $1,200; max- 
imum, $2,200. 

Junior high school teachers, minimum, $1,200; 
maximum, $2,200. 

High school teachers, minimum, 
imum, $2,000. 

Heads of departments, $2,200. 

Junior high school teachers are only in the 
process of organization and hence the salary sche- 
dule for these teachers will be adjusted each year 
until such a time as the educational require- 
ments are standardized. 


One of the most important features of the ele- 
mentary salary schedule is that a teacher who 
enters the school at the minimum salary may 
reach the maximum in seven years. Many of the 
schools of the state require as high as fourteen 
years to reach the maximum. 


Jackson, Mich. The board has given increases 
of twenty per cent to more than two hundred 
teachers, supervisors and principals. The salary 
of Supt. Marshall has been fixed at $4,800 for the 
next year and $5,000 for the succeeding two years. 

The school board of West Saginaw, Mich., has 
adopted a salary schedule providing that teachers 
shall be paid for twelve months and on the basis 
of qualifications and character of service. The 
schedule groups teachers into major and minor 
divisions, the former applying to teachers who 
hold state life certificates and the latter to teach- 
ers who do not hold such certificates. Nine group- 
ings are made under the major schedule and 
seven under the minor, as follows: 

Major schedule—Group A, $70 per month or 


$1,000; max- 
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$840 per year; Group B, $75 per month; Group 
Cc, $80 per month; Group D, $85 per month; 
yroup EB, $90 per month; Group F, $95 per month; 
Group G, $100 per month; Group H, $110 per 
month; Group I, $120 per month. 

Minor schcdule—Group A, $60 per month or 
$720 per year; Group B, $62.50 per month; Group 
C, $65 per month; Group D, $67.50 per month; 
Group BE, $70 per month; Group F, $75 per month; 
Group G, $80 per month. 

Under the major schedule, teachers holding uni- 
versity or teachers’ college diplomas in addition 
to state life certificates, or the equivalent, shall 
be paid under Group G, at the rate of $100 per 
month or $1,200 per year, if they have had three 
years’ successful experience and are recommended 
by the superintendent and approved by the school 
board. 

Under the minor schedule, $80 per month, or 
$960 per year, is fixed as the maximum to be paid 
teachers without life certificates. Teachers will 
be advanced from one schedule to a higher group- 
ing on recommendation of the principal of the 
school in which they teach and the superintend- 
ent, if approved by the school board also. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES NOTES. 

Munhall, Pa. The board has raised the salaries 
of teachers twenty per cent. The maximum for 
the grades has been fixed at $105, for the junior 
high school at $115, and for the lady high school 
teachers at $150. Teachers who successfully com- 
plete the school year are to be given $50 above 
the regular salary and another $50 will be added 
for approved summer school work. 


Selma, Ala. The board has adopted a revised 
salary schedule based on length of service and 
efficiency. Elementary teachers will begin at $570 
a year and will advance at the rate of $47.50 per 
year until the maximum of $997.50 is attained. 
Teachers who have had more than ten years’ ex- 
perience may be given higher salaries without 
regard to the schedule and the same rule applies 
to those who show unusual skill and efficiency in 
teaching. High school teachers will be given a 
minimum of $950. 

Raton, New Mexico. The board has raised the 
salaries of grade teachers twenty per cent, mak- 
ing them from $90 to $108 per month. The prin- 
cipal of the high school has been raised to $2,000 
and the superintendent of schools to $2,800. 

Woonsocket, R. I. The school board has asked 
the city council for funds with which to give 
teachers increases of $100 beginning September 
first. 

Kankakee, Ill. The board has granted in- 
creases of $100 to all teachers, effective next year. 

Richmond, Ind. Flat increases of $100 have 
been given to teachers, making the average salary 
for grade teachers $1,010, for junior high school 
teachers $1,177 and for high school teachers 
$1,361. 

Aurora, Ill. The west side school board has 
given increases of $100 to the teachers receiving 
less than $1,000 per annum. Supt. S. K. McDowell 
has been given an increase of $300. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. The board has given in- 
creases of $200 to teachers. Under the schedule, 
grade teachers will receive from $70 to $1,200 a 
year, and high school teachers from $1,150 to 
$1,900. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. The board has given average 
increases of $20 per month to teachers and has 
set the minimum wage at $1,000 a year. 


Hoopeston, Ill. The board has taken steps to 
increase the salaries of grade teachers in com- 
pliance with the new state law fixing the min- 
imum at $80 and the maximum at $90 per month. 

Teachers in the east side schools at Aurora, 
Ill, have been given uniform increases of $200 
for the next year. Supt. C. M. Bardwell has been 
given an increase of $400, Principal K. D. Waldo 
an increase of $300 and Secretary W. S. Beaupre 
an increase of $100. 

West Springfield, Mass. The board has added 
$178 to the salary of women teachers who re- 
cently received increases of $50. Teachers who 
did not get the former increase, have been given 
increases of $238. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board has amended the rule 
recently adopted under which teachers who had 
served from five to twelve years, but who did not 
have a college certificate, were limited to salaries 
of $80 per month. Under the new arrangement 
service is to take precedence over the college 
certificate. Such teachers will receive $85 a 
month and will be permitted to qualify for the 
honor group which provides salaries of $90 to 
$100 a month. 

(Continued on Page 78) 
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Schools and School Districts. 
Where a municipality was constituted a sepa- 
rate school district by a legislative act (Miss. 
laws of 1888, c. 293), it thus became a govern- 
mental arm of the state, and the legality of its 
organization cannot be collaterally attacked in a 
proceeding to enjoin the issuance of district 
bonds.—Dye v. Brewton, 80 So. 761, Miss. 

A decree dissolving a legally established con- 
solidated school district does not, in view of the 
Missouri laws of 1913, p. 723, 46, per se restore 
its directors to their former offices and functions. 
—State ex inf. McGinnis ex rel. Kemble v. Con- 
solidated School Dist. No. 3, Pike County, 209 
S. W. 96, Mo. ; 

A legally consolidated school district will not 
be annulled because of its failure to construct 
high school during the three years of its exist- 
ence, where it was giving the district the educa- 
tional advantages its inhabitants enjoyed prior 
to the consolidation, and where its failure to con- 
struct a high school was due to a lack of revenue, 
asa result of its refusal to apply for a bond 
issue pending determination of suit involving 
validity of the district’s organization.—State ex 
inf. McGinnis ex rel. Kemble v. Consolidated 
School Dist. No. 3, Pike County, 209 S. W. 96, Mo. 


School District Government. 

A statute authorizing the presidents of boards 
of education of village and rural school districts 
of each county to elect a member of the county 
board of education each year does not authorize 
the election of a member of such board for a 
term which does not begin until the expiration 
of the term of office of such presidents.—State v. 
Myers, 121 N. E. 821, Ohio. 

Under the Ohio general code, { 4748, whereby a 
vacancy in any board of education may arise on 
absence from board meetings for ninety days, a 
member of a county board of education who at- 
tended a board meeting on October 8th, and was 
absent from the next meeting on the second 
Tuesday in November and the next meeting on 
the second Tuesday in December, when there was 
no quorum, and who attended the next meeting 
on January 8, 1918, was absent only sixty days, 
and could not be removed for absence.—State v. 
Eikenberry, 121 N. E. 823, Ohio. 


School District Property. 

A contract by a school district for the purchase 
of a school building was held invalid, on the 
ground that the building purchased did not con- 
form to the requirements of the state law as to 
light, ventilation, and safety, and was‘not sus- 
ceptible of changes which would meet such re- 
quirements.—Crosbyton Independent School Dist. 
vy. C. B. Live Stock Co., 254 F. 753, U. S. C. C. A. 
Tex. 

Tho the board of education of New York City 
has power to discipline all employes, including 
janitors and janitor engineers, so that on pure 
question of discipline, appeal must first be taken 
by employe to commissioner of education, the 
right of a licensed janitor engineer to judicial 
review of action of the board in transferring him 
from one school to another, involving large reduc- 
tion of salary, cannot be defeated because he has 
not first appealed from the action of the board 
pursuant to the New York Education Law, { 890. 
McCarthy v. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 174 N. Y. S. 335, N. Y. Sup. 

The board of education of New York City has 
authority and power in good faith to transfer a 
janitor engineer to another school, even tho the 
transfer involves a decrease in his compensation. 
McCarthy v. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 174 N. Y. S. 3365. 

An action of the board of education of New 
York City in transferring janitor engineer, with 
large decrease in compensation, to school not re- 
quiring the services of janitor engineer, would 
be violative of civil service law, as in effect a 
removal without charges and hearing.—McCarthy 
v. Board of Education of the City of New York, 
174 N. Y. S. 335, N. Y. Sup. 

School District Taxation. 


Where a contractor having constructed a school 
building, assigns school district warrants, the 
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assignee takes warrants subject to same defenses 
as existed against contractor, and was not en- 
titled to payment until satisfaction of subcon- 
tractor’s and materialmen’s preferential right to 
payment under the Utah complete laws of i907, 
§ 1400x.—-Baker Lumber Co. v. A. A. Clark Co., 
178 P. 764, Utah. 

One contracting to purchase bonds to be issued 
by a school district, and who by his attorney, be- 
fore making the contract, carefully examined the 
statute under which they were to be issued, can- 
not avoid the contract because of a fact claimed 
to render them less desirable than he supposed, 
but which was plainly disclosed by the statute.— 
Board of Trustees for Regina Public School Dist. 
No. 4 of Saskatchewan v. Spitzer, 255 F. 136, U. 
S. D. C. Ohio. 

A contract by a school district for the sale of 
bonds to be issued by it is not invalid, because 
the bonds are not then in existence, where the 
district has taken all the steps required by stat- 
ute to authorize their issue——Board of Trustees 
for Regina Public School Dist. No. 4 of Saskatche- 
wan v. Spitzer, 255 F. 136. 

Teachers. 

The Illinois laws of 1917, pp. 741-744, amend- 
ing the laws of 1909, pp. 368, 369, 9 93, 94 and 96, 
of “An Act to establish and maintain a system of 
free schools,” providing for non-high school dis- 
tricts, and allowing pupils to attend schools in 
surrounding districts, is held constitutional.— 
People v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 122 N. E. 52, 
Ill. 

Where the action of a school board in dismiss- 
ing the principal of the district was reversed on 
appeal to the county superintendent, and on his 
return the school board informed him that a 
teacher who had served under him had been made 
superintendent of the district, and that he should 
serve under him and teach, the principal did not 
need to again appeal to the county superintend- 
ent before bringing an action for breach of his 
contract as principal, whether the offer be con- 
sidered as another dismissal by indirection, or 
an offer of a new and different employment in 
satisfaction of an outstanding contract.—Wil- 
liams v. School Dist. No. 189, 177 P. 635, Wash. 


(Concluded on Page 83) 
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The Editor cordially invites news notes for 
this column of the Journal. 


THE WORM TURNS. 

(Letter from a school superintendent of whom 
the clerk of the school board wrote: “He was 
offered a much larger salary lasi year than we 
were able to pay him, but he nad already 
promised this board to stay another year, and 
they could not see their way clear to release him, 
so he stayed with us and worked as faithfully as 
if he had been receiving the larger salary.’ ) 

“For fourteen years the zeal of the cause of 
education has eaten me up! With full under- 
standing I chose this line of work, deliberately 
turning my back upon prospects of financial suc- 
cess so justifiably attractive to ambitious youth 
and mankind. By years of toil and self-sacrifice 
I have acquired the best attainable professional 
training for my work. As a teacher I have given, 
day and night, hours of nerve-racking service in 
and out of the classroom. As educational execu- 
tive I have put my whole heart and brain into 
building up an efficient school system for the 
community, and have shown unquestioned re- 
sults. I have met criticisms, deserved and un- 
deserved. I have lived the life of a man among 
women and the attitude which that only too fre- 
quently entails from ‘men of the world.’ I have 
received salaries which an self-respecting man 
would hesitate to ask a woman to share with 
him. 

“The crisis has come. The worm has turned. 
I do not regret my choice of work nor anything 
it has brought me or I have given it in the past. 
I am looking to the future. My personal pride is 
aroused! Never again will I smear before the 
eyes of the public the living lie that $1,500 
per annum is the value of my services to the 
public. Rather than that: I will say, if neces- 














sary, break rocks on the country road for the 
love of humanity and live on my savings. 

“Now, I am not sufficiently egotistic to think 
I am justified in calling this matter to your at- 
tention merely in the interests of myself. I gee 
two justifications for calling the matter to your 
attention, and thru your bureau, to communities 
thruout the country; Firstly, my case is typical] 
of thousands of men in educational work in the 
Nation; secondly, it indicates a condit:on very 
intimately and vitally affecting the cause of edu- 
cation in the Nation. It brings every community 
face to face with the questions, whether or not, 
now that the high cost of l:ving is increasing the 
struggle to make ends meet and remuneration 
in other lines of work rising accordingly, the 
small portion of men in educational work will be 
squeezed out by the starvation compress; whether 
now that the world is demanding of its schools 
the preparation, the training, of virile and con. 
secrated, practical, and idealistic citizens of the 
future World state, the people of our Nation will, 
by a penny-wise policy, restrict the educationa] 
leadership of the several communities to young 
men who wear out their enthusiasm at making 
bricks without straw, and middle-aged and old 
men whose minds are of necessity obsessed with 
the gad-grinding struggle to keep their families 
in decency.” 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The Chicago city council, on May 27th, con- 
firmed the new board of eleven members ap- 
pointed by Mayor William Hale Thompson and 
the new educational body went into office on the 
following day. At the reorganization meeting 
Mr. Peter A. Mortenson was elected superintend- 
ent, Mr. Albert H. Miller secretary, Mr. Charles 
J. Forsberg business manager, and Mr. William 
A. Bither attorney. 

The former members who have been removed 
thru the Mayor’s appointments, will begin court 
proceedings to regain their offices. Supt. Charles 
E. Chadsey who was appointed for a term of four 
years, took the office with the understanding that 
the appointment was legal and he maintains that 
he has illegally been removed. It now remains 
for the courts to pass on the matter and to make 
a final settlement of the controversy. 

North Attleboro, Mass. A _ six-period day of 
supervised study has been adopted for the high 
school, beginning with the fall term in Septem- 
ber. Sessions will begin at 8:15 in the morning 
and close at 2:00 in the afternoon. 

The school board of Duluth has taken steps to 
promote Americanization work thru the appoint- 
ment of a director of night schools, giving full 
time to the work, and a woman Americanization 
worker who is to be employed on a yearly basis. 
The latter will give her entire time to alien and 
naturalized women who desire to fit themselves 
for citizenship and membership in the commun- 
ity. This woman worker will carry on her work 
thru the social centers, the study classes and 
thru personal contact. 

The Board of Education of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
has entered upon a building program which will 
practically renew the school plant of the city in 
so far as parts of it have become obsolete and 
new buildings are needed. The board has called 
for an election for a bond issue of $2,000,000 and 
has voted an increased tax levy of 12 mills which 
will produce $2,330,000 in the immediate future. 

When the present extensions and replacements 
are completed it will be possible to reorganize the 
entire school system on the 6-3-3 plan and wil 
make junior high schools accessible to all chil- 
dren now enrolled in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades. 
The board of education in working out the build- 
ing program is cooperating with the city commis- 
sion, the capital commission and other civic 
bodies engaged in the development and beautifi- 
cation of the city of Lincoln. 

The present plans of the board involve the 
early construction of seven elementary school 
buildings to cost $670,000; the remodeling and 
extension of four junior high schools to cost 
$535,000; the construction of two new junior high 
schools involving $950,000; an addition to the 
high school costing $100,000; and the remodeling 
and enlargement of the school administration 
hearquarters to cost $75,000. 

New York City. The board of education has 
appointed a committee of principals and superin- 
tendents to consider the entire system of examin- 
ing, rating, and promoting teachers. The com- 
mittee is headed by Superintendent Ettinger and 
is including in its study all the elements con- 
nected with the official rating of teachers and the 
keeping of records. The present discontent 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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Records that are made 
for the use of the Schools 


With an intimate knowledge of the needs of the schools the 
Victor Talking Machine Company has studied deeply that it 
might offer an infinite variety of service to the Educators of the 
country by furnishing material especially adapted to the various 
needs and developing mental, emotional, and physical activities 











| | — of the pupil. 


| i Why use “Sellenger’s Round” 
| for a Maypole Dance? 


1] The Maypole Dance comes down 
|| to us as an ancient English custom 
dating back to the time of the Druids, 
by whom it was used as a religious 
ceremony invoking a blessing on the 
| sowing and planting of the summer 
il! crops. Sellenger’s Round was old in 
Ni the time of Queen Elizabeth and was 
| arranged for her by Playford for her 
Virginal. Every figure of the dance 
has a significance. 
Victor Record 18010. 


Why do we hear a chorus 
of women’s voices in 


“You Spotted Snakes”? 


For the best of reasons. The song 
was sung by Queen Titania’s fairy 
| handmaidens dancing about her wood- 
| | land couch, soothing her with a lullaby 
| | and asking safety from encroachments 
by the denizens of the forest. 
Victor Record 55060-A. 





the Victor Educational Records. 
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Fully possible only with the Victor in the Schools. 
Write for a copy of “Graded List” which describes 


For full information, write 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Every Victor Record for school use is carefully 
made and specially selected. For instance: 


Why buy special records of 
“Instruments of the Orchestra”? 


Because, they reproduce perfectly, 
the exact tone quality and color of 
each and every instrument, using an 
excerpt (from a classic) written espe- 
cially for that instrument, giving the 
range and character of the instrument. 

They are the on/y convenient 
means available anywhere, of teaching 
the sound of Orchestral Instruments. 

Victor Records 35670 and 35671. 


Why a duet of a man and a 
woman in “Tell Me Where 
is Fancy Bred”? 

Forsooth because in the Casket 
scene in the ‘‘Merchant of Venice,’’a 
careful study of the text and the con- 
text shows that the song 
was sung by Nerissa and 
Gratiano, while Portia 
breathlessly watches 
Bassanio as he chooses 
the leaden casket. 

Victor Record 55060-B. 
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Victrola XXV, $90 
especially manufactured 





for School use 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, ““His Master's Voice.’’ It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 





















the horn can be placed under 































When the Victrola is not in use, 


the instrument safe and secure (& 
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(Continued from Page 62) 
among the teachers is undoubtedly a factor which 
will receive careful attention of the committee. 

The New York Board of Education has per- 
mitted the erection of a memorial tablet in one 
of the elementary schools. It has been a policy 
of the board in the past to refuse permission to 
erect mortuary tablets, but it is likely that this 
policy will be reversed in the near future. The 
Teachers’ Loyalty League has asked that a special 
form of tablet be designed under the supervision 
of the Superintendent of buildings so that all 
commemorative tablets will be uniform in appear- 
ance and size. It has been suggested that the 
Alumni or the Parent-Teachers’ Association bear 
the cost. 

Virginia, Minn. Arrangements have been made 
for the reopening of the normal training depart- 
ment as a part of the high school course. Ten 
students have enrolled. 

The school board of Mansfield, O., has discon- 
tinued the policy of employing cadets as teachers. 
In the future, graduates of the normal training 
school will: be employed as teachers after they 
have completed twelve weeks’ training. Such 
teachers will be paid a minimum of $60 a month 
and will be required to continue their training 
during the summer vacation. 

Cheyenne, Wyo. The board has granted a flat 
increase of $120 a year to the teachers, making 
the maximum for grade instructors $1,260 and 
that for high school teachers $1,440. 


Attleboro, Mass. The board has given increases 
of $100 per year to the teachers. 

State Supt. W. F. Bond of Mississippi, in a 
recent communication, criticizes very severely 
teachers who break their contracts to accept 
other positions at increased salaries. In order to 
remedy the condition, Supt. Bond urges that any 
teacher who breaks a contract to accept a posi- 
tion at a higher salary, shall have his license 
revoked. 

Supt. Bond recommends that where a teacher 
for any reason desires to be released from a con- 
tract, that he ask the board for a release. If 
the board refuses to grant the release, the teacher 
should go ahead and teach even tho it be at a 
financial sacrifice. It is pointed out that school 





boards are having considerable difficulty in mak- 
ing up competent teaching staffs and they should 
not be compelled to do their work of selection a 
second time. Teachers are urged to stand by 
their contracts. 

Brockton, Mass. The minimum salary of grade 
teachers has been raised from $750 to $900 and 
the maximum from $1,000 to $1,200 per year. 
Fifteen male teachers in the high school have 
been given increases of $250 each per year and 
46 female teachers have been given advances of 
$200. 

Kansas City, Mo. The board has given in- 
creases of 25 per cent in salary to all teachers. 

The board of education of Athens, O., has 
adopted a new salary schedule under which grade 
teachers will receive from $70 to $80, and high 
school teachers from $95 to $160. This repre- 
sents an increase of about 15 per cent over last 
year, and 25 per cent over a year ago. 

The school board at Richmond, Ind., has re- 
cently adopted a salary schedule for teachers for 
next year, under which elementary teachers from 
the first to the sixth grade will receive $1010; 
Junior High school teachers, $1177; and Senior 
High school teachers, $1361. The lowest salary 
for elementary teachers for next year will be 
$888. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that 
members of the college section of the Boston Nor- 
mal School who are preparing for high school or 
intermediate classes, shall substitute for the five 
months of academic work formerly taken in the 
Normal. The successful completion of a course 
leads to a degree either in Boston University or 
in Boston College and $75 is allowed these insti- 
tutions for each student attending such courses. 

The New Hampshire State Board of Education 
has adopted a new rule providing that no teacher 
shall be permitted to teach in the state unless he 
or she has been certified by the board, such cer- 
tification to be made after meeting the require- 
ments to be set down in the regulations and the 
passing of an examination. In order to guard 
against a hardship to such a teacher, it is pro- 
vided that a license may be given for the period 
of one year. This can be renewed at the recom- 
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WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 


They require no upkeep, while 


artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. Slate being non-porous 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. It is 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 


In comparison, the word “economy” 


does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. That is why our Natural Slate 
B'ackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


Before you 


spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book ‘“‘How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


Easton, Penna. 


mendation of the superintendent of the district 
where the teacher is employed. 

Provision is made for the registration with the 
board of every person teaching in the state and 
in case of emergencies, the superintendents may 
employ unapproved substitutes for periods not 
exceeding six weeks. 

An important change is the rule that no person 
shall be appointed as a teacher or superintendent 
until his personal character and standing have 
been thoroly investigated. 

Akron, O. The board has amended the rule 
against married women teachers, to provide that 
such teachers as have given good service in the 
past shall not be removed merely because they 
have married. The board reserves the right to 
use its judgment in appointing or reappointing 
married women, with husbands who can support 
them. 

The court has recently ruled that Commissioner 
Albert Wunderlich of the St. Paul, Minn., schools 
acted within the city charter and not arbitrarily 
when he removed from the staff of teachers Miss 
Emma M. Hellner and Miss Florence E. Early. 
The opinion sustains the demurrer of Commis- 
sioner Wunderlich to the petition of the two 
women for reinstatement in their former posi- 
tions and for replacement on the payroll of the 
teaching force. The two women were removed 
by the Commissioner after they had been asked to 
resign following charges brought against them. 

In its decision, the court pointed out that the 
Commissioner must go to the extent of a regular 
trial on the issues and charges, but the charter 
does not contemplate a complete revolution in the 
administration of school work. It is not the pur- 
pose of the charter to destroy the element of dis- 
cretion in the appointing official by transference 
of that adminisrative attribute to some other 
person, body or tribunal. No form of appeal or 
review is provided under the charter. 

The teachers’ organizations of Oakland, Cal., 
have formed a federation which has for its aim 
general raises in salary. The new body has em- 
ployed a trained publicity man and lobbyist to 
devote his time to the coming fight for increased 
salaries, which the teachers plan to wage inde- 
pendently of the board before the city council 
and board of supervisors. 
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IRE drills are good, 

but not infallible. In 
spite of the drill, when a 
real fire burst out, this 
little boy, stricken with 
senseless panic, hid in a 
dark cloakroom. 

Some five billion dollars of busi- 
ness property has been protected 
from fire by automatic sprinklers. 

State Industrial Commissions are 
guarding the lives of factory em- 
ployees by requiring this same 
unfailing protection in business 
property. 

The United States Government 
insisted on war industries being so 
protected. 

Who is su d uard the lives 
re O Is suppose to Qua the uve 
the - 
and ? 
“| of school children anyway + 
not 
al eo Willie, be careful when you cross mysterious out-of-the-way places, and 
ave the tracks.” smolder along unnoticed in a vacant room 

' ’ here m 

tee Mother stands in the doorway, watching re Frias ey ogni Me sseiiaaaal aie 
hers her little boy running down the street. portale atte var ene... 
ne pe . cy whole building bursts into flame. 
ing nd then, turning to father she says, ; ame ' 
: Seema mn your school 
on always worry till he is safe inside the school- Investigate conditions pe 
oa house door.” yourself. Don’t let anyone assure you that 
ools : your school is safe enough till you understand what 
rhe But once safely inside that door, Willie is that safety means. Don’t fool yourself because the 
rly. supposed to be out of danger for the next six doors open outward and the stairway is of iron. 
mis- ° ° 
two hours at least. Unthinking parents never You could provide a dozen, yes fifty minor “safe- 
"the stop to consider the daily fire menace that guards” and only find when the schoolhouse is 
ved exists in school buildings. burned up, that all these superficial methods of 
a , ye protection will never accomplish one-tenth of what 
the You have a hazy idea that school buildings the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System will. The 
o> are safe because somebody told you so. “Fire Automatic Sprinkler system equals a hundred fire- 
the drills’ and “fire escape” sound safe enough men right there, always on the job. 
‘ais tiie Wiaailiies fine—until the flames are As soon as a fire starts in any place in the build- 
ence ‘ on? wes leaping through the win- ing, these automatic firemen come into action and 
ther and Their Remedy ; ‘ 
1 or _.. .. dow. School fires start in drown the fire before it becomes a menace. 

Parents, trustees or officials will 
J find in “Fire Tragedies and Their 
Cal., Remedy” the unvarnished truth 
aim and a path of imperative social ’ 
em- service. Write for it today. Address 
t . General Fire Extinguisher Com- 
asec pany, 291 Wes change Stree 
nae aL. AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
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1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago 





N the schoolhouse of a generation ago a nail 

on the wall sufficed for each pupil’s hat and 
Schools of today, whether numbering 
their pupils by hundreds or thousands, demand 
modern steel locker equipment. 


Durand Steel Lockers protect clothing and 
property from germs and dust, and teach 
neatness and efficiency. 


They are fireproof, staunch, as permanent as 
the school building itself. 
the utmost consideration even in the minutest 


Send for catalogue of Durand Steel] Lockers for 
schools, clubs, gymnasiums; 
steel shelving and racks. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


Durability is given 


or catalogue of 


921 Vanderbilt Building 
New York City 
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REGULATIONS FOR SCHOOL BOARDS 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The State Board of Education for New Hamp- 
shire is giving indications of its intention of 
serving the schools of the state by energetic treat- 
ment of local school needs. The board, on May 
2lst, adopted three sets of regulations which 
determine quite clearly the respective powers 
and duties of local school boards and of superin.- 
tendents of schools and fixes their relations. The 
rules are worth studying in any community be- 
cause they involve clearly the principles of school 
administration which underlie all successful 
school board work. 

The rules relating to the powers and duties of 
school boards are as follows: 

1. The school boards shall determine the sal- 
ary and term of employment of all teachers and 
shall elect them upon nomination by the superin- 
tendent. If they reject any nomination they 
shall require the superintendent to make further 
nominations. 

2. They shall employ janitors and other em- 
ployes required for the proper operation of the 
schools, determine their salaries and terms of em- 
ployment and prescribe their duties. 

3. They shall authorize all purchases. 

4. They shall make suitable provision for the 
accommodation of pupils in approved school- 
houses and for proper transportation and shall 
provide that all schoolhouses and outbuildings 
are kept in a clean and proper condition. 

5. They shall seasonably prepare a budget of 
school expenditures and before September of 
each year make suitable assignments of the 
school money to the various needs of the schools. 
In state aided districts accounts shall be kept as 
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the state board shall require and shall be open 
at all times to the inspection of the superintend- 
ent or any other officer of the state board. 

6. They shall hold meetings for the trans- 
action of business at least once in two months and 
shall require the attendance of the superintend 
ent. The secretary shall keep a written record 
of each meeting. 

7. They shall exercise all powers and perform 
all duties vested in and imposed upon the school 
board by law or regulations of the state board 
which are not committed to the superintendent 
or by them expressly delegated to him. 

The rules relating to the superintendent dove- 
tail into the rules just quoted above and supple- 
ment them. They read as. follows: 

Rules for Superintendents. 

1. The superintendent of schools of each union 
shall be nominated by the joint board of the 
union and employed by the state board of educa- 
tion. He shall give his entire time to the per- 
formance of the duties prescribed by law and by 
the regulations of the state board. Assistant 
superintendents shall be employed in the same 
manner and shall devote their entire time to the 
performance of the duties delegated to them. 

2. He shall enforce or cause to be enforced the 
rules of the school board, the regulations of the 
state board and all laws relating to the school 
attendance and employment of children and illit- 
erates. He shall report to the proper officers vio- 
lations of the laws of the state or of the regula- 
tions of the state board relating to the adminis- 
tration of the public or private schools or affect- 
ing the welfare of children. 

3. He shall direct and supervise the work of 
all teachers and janitors and shall have all powers 
necessary to make such direction effective. 

4. He shall nominate all teachers in accord- 
ance with the law and the regulations of the 
state board, subject to such rules governing sal- 
ary, term of employment, etc., as the school board 
shall determine. 

5. He shall select and purchase textbooks and 
all other scholastic apparatus and supplies in 
accordance with the regulations of the school 
board and the state board and see that the same 
are suitably distributed to the schools, accurately 
accounted for and economically used. 


6. He shall keep such records and make such 
reports of his doings, the condition of the schools 
and the financial standing of the districts as shall 
be required by the school board or the regula- 
tions of the state board. 

7. He shall remove any teacher or other em- 
ploye of the district found by him to be immoral 
or incompetent, or who shall not conform to the 
regulations prescribed by the state board of edu- 
cation under section 5, chapter 106, laws of 1919, 
or by the school board in accordance with P. § 
92, section 4, as amended by chapter 59, laws of 
1905, subject to the provisions of section 12, chap- 
ter 106, laws of 1919. 

8. He shall provide for temporary vacancies in 
the teaching force and shall have authority to 
secure fuel or other supplies immediately needed 
for the operation of the schools, if the school 
board shall fail to provide them. 


Building Rules. 

The state board has also adopted a set of rules 
relating to the approval of school buildings. Be- 
fore adopting these rules, which are temporary 
and are intended to apply to the school year 1919- 
20 only, the board discusses the general proposi- 
tion of a statewide policy for the regeneration 
of the school plant. The matter is still under 
consideration, however, and if carried out as 
originally discussed, would mean that all school 
buildings in the state would be subject to removal 
or discontinuance unless they met certain min- 
imum requirements set up by the state board. 
Such buildings as could be renovated to meet the 
requirements would be permitted to be continued 
but where improvements were impossible, the 
erection of new school buildings would be neces- 
sary. Such a policy, if promulgated, would be 
entirely new in the annals of state control of 
schools. 

The rules adopted for the year 1919-20 are as 
follows: 

1. Lighting shall be principally from the 
pupils’ left and rear and no windows shall be per- 
mitted in the front of any schoolroom The 
ratio of window area to floor area shall be not 
less than one to five. Ceilings shall be white or 
light cream color, and curtains of a light tint 
shall be provided wherever needed. 
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Specializing in School Construction 
Consulting Service to School Boards 


33 Cornhill Boston, Mass. 


FRANK IRVING COOPEF, A. 1. A. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F.A. 1A 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


Saint Louis Missouri 





N.S. SPENCER & SON 
Architects 


Specialists in School Planning and Design 
1490 Old Colony Building 
Chicago Illinois 
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OPPENHAMER, SPEER AND OBEL 
Architects 
Our Specialty— Designing and 
Construction of Public Schools 


Chicago, Ill.: Wausau, Wis.: 


Suite 1823 Continental and New Spencer Building 
Commercial Bank Building 60514 Third Street 











C. GODFREY POGGI 


Architect - Specialist 


275 Morris Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 
References: Schools of Elizabeth, N. J. 
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MOUNTJOY, FRENCH & FREWEN 
Architects 
Chamber of Commerce Building 


Denver Colorado 





ROBERT Jj. KEICH 
Schoo! Architect 
Warren Ohio 





CHAS. A. DIEMAN & COMPANY 
Construction Engineers— Plumbing and Heating 
405-408 Granby Building, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


60 Schools to Our Credit in Past Few Years 
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EDGAR A. PAYNE 


School House Architect 


Special Attention Given to Proper Lighting. Heating and 
Ventilating of Schools. Cosrespondence Solicited Anywhere 


Carthage, Ill. 





H. R. TEMPLE 
Architect 


e in School Work 
Champaign, Illinois 


Twenty Years Experienc 





WILLIAM GORDON 
Architect 
319 Hubbell Building 
Des Moines lowa 



































The ‘“‘School Architect’s Directory”’ 


been very evident that a means of establishing a closer relation between school 
officials and the architect specializing in school construction would render a valu- 
able service in the development of school architecture. 


I our close contact with the progress in the construction of school buildings it has 


For that reason we have established the ‘‘School Architect’s Directory’”” as a permanent 
feature of the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 


is in conformity with the recent action of the American 
Institute of Architects regarding advertising and makes it possible for the Architect to. offer his 
services to the school officials thruout the United States in a professional manner. 


FRANK BRUCE, Publisher. 
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The Material Determines the Quality 
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We make three grades of Holden Book Covers. 
Each grade is of a DISTINCTIVE quality 
and ALL three grades have the following 


CHARACTERISTIC HOLDEN FEATURES 


Simplicity of Design; Ease of Adjustment. 


Ability to Protect and Reinforce Free Text Books 
so as to Double their Length of Service as well as 
Keep them Clean and Neat. 








MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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2. Equipment for heating must be adequate to 
furnish a minimum temperature of 68° and some 
provision must be made for ventilation without 
direct draft on the pupils. 


3. Floors must be in good condition and oiled 
or swept with some dust-laying compound. Walls 
must be in good repair and painted some light 
color. Papered walls have only temporary ap- 
proval. 

4. Toilets must be decent and in sanitary con- 
dition. They must be located in buildings free 
from obscene markings and furnishing proper 
privacy. The vaults must be fly-proof and prop- 
erly ventilated. The seats should be provided 
with covers and in the boys’ toilets a double seat 
or urinal should be provided. Single toilets for 
both sexes will not be approved except for small 
schools and then only if their entrance is from 
the schoolroom only. 

5. Water for drinking must be provided in 
properly covered receptacle with faucet or bub- 
bler. Facilities for washing hands must also be 
provided. Common towels or drinking cups are 
prohibited by the regulations of the State Board 
of Health. 

6. Every schoolhouse must be provided, as re- 
quired by law, with a flag and the proper means 
for displaying it. 

7. This list of minimum requirements for tem- 
porary approval is intended to cover only such 
changes as are required to make schoolhouses 
decent and safe for children and in many cases 
will be less than has been already done. Full 
regulations for the permanent approval of school- 
houses will be prepared and placed in the hands 
of school boards before the budgets for the next 
school year are made up. These regulations will 
require the adoption of a progressive plan of 
schoolhouse betterment. 

8. It is the duty of the school board to see 
that all schoolhouses are properly cleaned and 
that they are kept in clean and sanitary condi- 
tion by suitable janitor service. Vaults should 
be cleaned at least twice each year and some 
effective deodorant provided for constant use. 
Proper care of school buildings is as essential to 
their approval as their construction. 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

The school board of Worcester, Mass., has 
adopted revised rules governing the no-school 
signal for the suspension of school sessions. The 
rules as amended, read: 

In case of very stormy weather, the superin- 
tendent may suspend the high schools for the ses- 
sion and the elementary schools for a part or the 
whole of a day. 

The signal for no school for the single session 
of the high and preparatory schools and for the 
morning session of the other elementary schools 
is the number 3-3-3 (333) struck twice on the fire 
alarm bells at 7:30 o’clock a.m. The same signal 
struck at 8:15 o’clock a. m., will close the ele- 
mentary schools, with the exception of the pre- 
paratory schools, for the morning session. For 
no school in the afternoon, for the regular ele- 
mentary schools, the same signal will be struck 
at 1:15 o’clock p. m. 

The school board of Atlanta, Ga., has adopted 
revised rules and regulations governing the new 
merit system for teachers. Under the new plan, 
provision has been made for grouping teachers 
on the basis of years of service and adaptability. 
Salaries for principals and high school and gram- 
mar grade teachers are to be fixed on a graduated 
basis, with fixed minimum salaries and automatic 
increases for the second, third and fourth year 
of service, except in the honor group. 

A section has been added to the rules under 
which a teacher who is absent from a regular 
conference, otherwise known as normal, shall 
forfeit one day’s pay. An exception is provided 
for good and substantial reasons. A leave of ab- 
sence not exceeding three days, with full pay, 
may be given in the case of a death of a near 
relative or of any relative living in the home. 
Teachers who are tardy from fifteen minutes to 
one hour in arriving at their classrooms, or who 
are tardy at a teachers’ meeting, are liable for 
one-fourth day’s pay. 

Sapulpa, Okla. The school board has adopted 
a rule providing that married women with hus- 
bands, shall not be reappointed to teaching posi- 
tions for the next year. The rule affects those 
former teachers who returned to the schools dur- 
ing the war and those who married soldiers. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD OFFICIALS. 

George Garton, who was recently appointed 
secretary of the school board at Des Moines, Ia., 
has refused the office. 

Joseph Lee, formerly a member of the Boston 
school committee and president of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, has been 
appointed president of the Community Service, 
Inc., an organization which is to take the place of 
the War Camp Community Service. The organi- 
zation plans to retain certain features of the war 
camp service which have proved most worth 
while as permanent assets of each community. 
The community work is to be supported by state, 
county, city and town taxes and has already been 
introduced in a number of New England cities. 

Lieut. Col. Guy Brewer has been named by the 
board at Des Moines, Ia., as secretary of that 
body. Harold E. Phillips, another soldier, has 
been elected truant officer, with the combined 
duties of the truancy and child labor supervision. 

Lewis B. Jones, who recently returned from 
military service in Europe, has been re-elected to 
his position as superintendent of heating of the 
Boston schoolhouse department. 

Elgin, Ill. Mr. William Jarrett has been re- 
elected as supervising engineer at a salary of $140 
a month, and Mr. J. M. Manley as secretary at a 
salary of $115 a month. 

Samuel D. Jones, business director of the 
schools at Louisville, Ky., who was in military 
service during the past year, has been promoted 
to Major in the U. 8. Reserve Corps. Mr. Jones 
recently returned to his school duties. 

Mr. Anning S. Prall of Staten Island, New 
York, has been elected president of the New York 
City board of education to succeed Mr. Arthur 
Somers. 

Mr. A. R. Davis of Kenedy, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Floresville, 
to succeed W. B. Toone. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the election of 
Thomas W. Bicknell as commissioner of schools 
for Rhode Island was observed on June 7th in 
connection with the semi-centennial of Rhode 
Island Education. The exercises were held at 
the Rhode Island Normal School and an address 
was made by Commissioner Walter E. Ranger. 
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Measures of Musical Talent 
By Prof. C. E. Seashore 


The “Measures of Musical Talent,” prepared by Professor C. E. Sea- 
shore, Head of the Department of Philosophy and Psychology, and Dean 
of the Graduate School of the University of Lowa, are now available in 
the form of Phonograph Records. 


Are you interested in the discovery and encouragement of Musical 
Talent? Do you believe special advantage in music should be given to 
those who have superior talent? Do you believe that the organization 
of music in the schools should be based upon scientific information about 
talent? Do you believe in serving the community by follow-up work in 
the interests of the musically talented? If so, the Seashore “Measures 





Mn of Musical Talent” records will be a most welcome aid to you. 
AN The numbers and names are as follows: Special Price to Schools 
rN) ; $85.00 
“Ve A 7536 { Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Pitch, No. 1A. . 
AN 12in. \ Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Pitch, No. 1B. pec a ts Sar 
: ‘ it i 
AN A 7537 { Measures of Musical Talent, Sense.of Intensity, No. 2A. bi 5 peers: 
ri \\ 12in. \ Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Intensity, No. 2B. Doors fitted with lock and key. 
ve Seven shelves for records. 
AN A 7538 { Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Time, No. 3A. ena nab ioe : 
NN 12in. | Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Time, No. 3B. ‘table aaa be becked in puchenabiie. 
AN A 7539 | Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Consonance, No. 4A. Either Oak or Mahogany. 
12in. ( Measures of Musical Talent, Sense of Consonance, No. 4B. 


A 7540 § Measures of Musical Talent, Tonal Memory, No. 5A. 







NN 12in. | Measures of Musical Talent, Tonal Memory, No. 5B. 
MN Eee ; 
MN Every school that has the musical interests of the pupils and the com- 
4), Ever, ae $ 
\ munity at heart should have a set of these test records. They are as essen- $ 
tial to the work in music as are the tests in Reading, Spelling and Arith- Gres 
metic. 





The complete outfit of Measures of Musical Talent consists of five Clip this coupon and mail todav: ' 
12-inch double-dise records and a Manual of Instructions and Interpreta- ee ee 
tions. The price complete, $7.50, at any Columbia dealer. COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 

Educational Department 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Please send the following literature: 
(Check subject desired) 

Musical Measurement Manual [) 

Grafonola in the Class Room 0 

Music Appreciation Record List 0 


| “Music: Moods” Bulletin 0 


A complimentary copy of the Manual of Instructions and Interpreta- 
tions will be sent upon request. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York City 


Name 


Town 


State .... 





Grade ; ae 


























GoodFood Means 
Alert Pupils 


Much has been written about the 
effect of an underfed body upon 
a child’s mind. Scientists have 
often proven by actual tests that 
the properly fed pupil is almost in- 
variably the most alert and ready 
to learn. 











Perhaps many of the pupils who will attend that new Our engineering department can be of material assistance to you if 
school you are planning will have far to go—too far to go 
home to lunch. That means they'll have to eat cold of space you will devote to this department. 
lunches or buy their lunches near school. And that gen- 
erally means a lunch on ice cream, candy and other sweets 


foods that satisfy but do not build. Chicago Hardware Foundry Company 


Doubtless that new school will have a domestic science department. Main Office: North Chicago, Illinois 
Why not install a school lunch room, supplying food from the domestic 
science kitchens? This is the practice in many modern schools. The 


small fees paid by pupils for lunches often defray all domestic science Chicago, 546 W. Washington Blvd Minneapolis, 803 First Nat. Soo Line Bldg 
department expenses. During vacation months is an ideal time to in- Fidtacetyie. 206 topsite Bidg New Orleans, New Orleans National Bank Bldg 
an i . Detroit, 612 Hodges Bid San F 240 Rialte Bld 
i < . g g an Francisco, ialto Bldg 
stall the same plan in old schools Boston, 86 High Street Winnipeg, Galt Bldg 
Our booklet No. 157 embodies some very practical lunch room ideas adopted by St. Louis, Title Guaranty Bldg Havana, Cuba, Obrapia 46 
Industrial and Educational Institutions in the United States and Canada. Washington, D. C., 204 Evans Bldg 


~ SANI S322 ~ 


SCHOOL AND INDUSTRIAL LUNCH ROOM EQUIPMENT 


you can give us an idea of the number of pupils you plan to serve, 
and if possible forwarding us a blue print of the floor plan, or sketch 


Sales Offices: 
New York, 168 Church Street Montreal, 35 St. Nicholas Street 











PERSONAL NEWS NOTES. 

Supt. Arthur F. Harman of Selma, Ala., has 
been re-elected for the year commencing July 
first at a substantial increase in salary. Supt. 
Harman is entering upon his twelfth year of ser- 
vice with the Selma schools. 

Mr. Omer Carmichael, principal of the high 
school at Selma, Ala., for the past three years, 
has become superintendent of schools at Tal- 
ladega. 

Mr. J. T. McRuer of Belmond, Ia., has been 
elected grammar school superintendent at Glen- 
dale, Ariz., at a salary of $2,500 per year. 

Mrs. John W. Hall has been elected by the 
school board of Cincinnati, O., to take the place 
of her husband during the remainder of the 
school term. Dr. Hall who is a member of the 
faculty of the College for Teachers, is recovering 
at the hospital from an operation. 

Mr. M. E. Ligon, principal of the Senior High 
School at Lexington, Ky., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Henderson to succeed J. 
W. Welch, resigned. 

Supt. G. W. Beswick of Poplar Bluff, Mo., has 
been re-elected for another year at a salary of 
2,600. 

Miss Elizabeth Allen of Hoboken, N. J., founder 
of the teachers’ retirement fund of New Jersey, 
died May 3rd at River Lawn Sanitarium, Pater- 
son, after an illness of seven months. Miss Allen 
first became ill in October when she was stricken 
with an attack of angina pectoris and death re- 
sulted from a complication of troubles. 

Miss Allen was born in Joliet, Ill., and received 
her training at the State Normal and Model 
School at Trenton from which she was graduated 
when slightly over 17 years of age. Her first 
teaching position was in Atlantic City and from 
there she went to Hoboken in 1871, where she 
taught continuously until last October. At the 
time of her death she was just completing a half 
century of active service. 

Miss Allen was for fifty years an active mem- 
ber of the New Jersey Teachers’ Association and 
was one of two life members, the only remaining 
one consisting of Supt. Maxson. She was the 
founder of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund De- 








partment of the Association and its general School, Greenfield, O., has been elected superin- 
secretary from that time till the end. She initi- tendent of schools to succeed E. W. Patterson. 
ated and was chiefly instrumental in having en Mr. J. R. Lang of Brookings, S. D., has been 
acted into law the New Jersey Teachers’ Tenure elected superintendent of schools at Lake Park, 
of Service Law, the only state-aid enactment of Ia. 

this nature. She was also responsible for the Supt. E, R. Beck of Junction City, O., has been 
Teachers’ Emergency Committee whose function re-elected head of supervisory district No. 4, at 
was to financially assist teachers who were in Junction. 


need of temporary assistance. Miss Allen’s last Supt. L. N. Drake of Chagrin Falls, O., has been 
and most notable victory was to secure in the re-elected for his fourth term. 
recent legislation reorganizing and merging the Supt. John S. Clark has been appointed as head 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund with the State Half- of the new city and township school system of 
Pay Pension, confirmation of all existing annui- Waukegan, Ill., and Mr. I. L. Rogers has been 
ties and pensions. named as head of the high school 
Miss Allen was known as an energetic and con- Supt. H. J. Beckemeyer of Hillsboro, IIl., has 
scientious worker, a faithful friend and a gener- been re-elected. 
ous benefactor to all who came to her for assist- Mr. J. C. Trent of Flora, Ind., has been elected 
ance. superintendent of schools at Young America. 
Supt. Walter L. Mason of Boothbay Harbor, Ernest W. Butterfield, who under the former 
Me., has resigned to accept a high school princi- state law, acted as State Superintendent of Public 
palship in New Hampshire. Instruction, has been appointed Commissioner of 


Mr. Arthur S. Merrill, who has been serving Education under the new law which recently 
for the past few months as superintendent of the went into effect in New Hampshire. Mr. M. S&S. 
Mexico, Me., school union, has resigned to enter Brooks has been named as deputy commissioner. 


Y. M. C, A. work in Kennebee County. Mr. Mer- Mr. D. Lyman Wormwood of Bangor, Me., has 

rill is succeeded by Mr. John J. Howard. been re-elected for his eighth term as head of the 
Supt. J. F. Allison of Orange, Mass., has re schools. 

signed to enter business. Mr. W. W. Holliday of Gary, Ind., has been 
Supt. Henry W. Harrub of Taunton, Mass., has elected superintendent of schools at Lebanon. 

resigned after fourteen years of service. Mr. John C. Reeder of Geneseo, IIl., has been 


Supt. M. O. Edson of Montague, Mass., has been €¢lected superintendent of schools at Dixon for the 
elected for his second term. Mr. Edson recently MmeXt year. 


succeeded Mr. Francis Brick who has entered the Supt. H. A. Carrol has been re-elected as head 
Y. M. C. A. service. of the schools of Lawton, Okla. 
Mr. A. W. Varney, formerly superintendent of Supt. A. C. Lewis of Amite, La., has resigned 


schools at Burlington, Vt., will have charge of the t© become assistant to State Supt. T. H. Harris 
supervision of rural schools during the next year. Of Louisiana. Mr. W. A. Sisemore, principal of 


The principal of the high school will act as super the Amite high school, succeeds Mr. Lewis as 
visor of the graded schools in the village of Superintendent. 
sJennington. Mr. J. P. Battenburg of Atoka, Okla., has been 


Supt. T. E. Hook of South Haven, Mich., has 4pPpointed as president of Northwestern State 
been elected to a similar position at Troy, Ohio, Normal to succeed A. S. Faulkner, and W. T. 


to succeed Chas. W. Cookson, who goes to Frank Ford of Edmond has been named to succeed G. 
lin Co., Ohio, as county superintendent. W. Gable at Northeastern Normal 

Mr. H. N. Stiles has been elected superintend- Mr. J. Stanley Brown, Superintendent of the 
ent of schools at Anamosa, la. Joliet Township High School, at Joliet, Ill, has 


Mr. F. R. Harris, principal of the McClain High been appointed president of the Northern Normal 
(Concluded on Page 73) 
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PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


ATER CY OSED 


Kor School Buildings 


School Board Secretaries and purchasers of school supplies and equipment know 
the superior merits of Watrous Patent Plumbing Fixtures. 


The Watrous Liquid Soap System operates wholly by the time-proven gravity 
principle. There are no moving parts to get out of order. The supply of soap is delivered 
by a simple valve without waste or drip. 


Large soap container cannot be broken by children, for it is located 
out of the way; is easily refilled or replaced in a moment’s time. One 
container serves 
any number of 
. wash-stands, 
thus doing away 


with the tedious 
filling of indvidual 
fixtures formerly 
used. 
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B-230—-DUOJET WALL 
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Watrous Pure Liquid Soap is a 
dainty, pure vegetable oil soap, sol- 
uble in water, a fine cleaner, yet 
softening and healing in its effect on 
the skin. Furnished either scented 


Watrous Duojet Closets use only 
about half the water required by 
ordinary closets. Every drop of 
water is used to clean — flushes 
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B-600—-SANITARY 
DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN. 





STYLE M—LIQUID 
SOAP FIXTURE. 


The 


or unscented in cans of one, two and 
five gallons, or by the barrel. The 
ideal soap for liquid dispensers—will 
not clog. Let us quote on your 
requirements. 


instantaneously—no waste in build- 
ing up a flush for a weak final action. 
Saves the cost of thousands of gal- 
lons annually for each closet in 
operation. Will not foul or clog. 


Full information on any of the 
Watrous Line sent free on request. 


1215 W. Harrison Street 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Safety provided 


in every point 


Quick exit is assured and the construc- 
tion is such that in operating the push bar 


the hands or arms cannot be caught 
between the bar and the door. 
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These New 


SARGENT 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 


are attractive in appearance, strong in con- 
struction and quick in action. 


They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and 
corners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Boston Chicago 














Unde Sam Speaks- 


“SAVE YOUR WASTE PAPER” 
15,000 TONS PER DAY 


Is the amount of paper manufactured _every 
day in the U. S. After it has served its 
purpose this paper can be used again if it is 
properly baled so it can be shipped to mills. 
If it is burned or otherwise destroyed it 
means that new materials have to replace 
the waste with the result that you pay 
higher prices for paper. 
LOOSE WASTE A FIRE RISK 


that should be eliminated from all schools. It is the source 
of a great many fires resulting in loss of lives and property. 
Your duty is clear. You should protect the lives and property 
entrusted to your supervision in every way possible. This can 
be done by installing in every school building an 


ALSTEEL FIRE-PROOF PAPER BALER 


This machine will 






provide a safe stor- 
age place fer your 
loose paper and a 
practical and ef- 
ficient means of, 
pressing it into 









compact bales 
ready for the mar- 
ket. It will be the 
method by which 


- 


you can 


TURN YOUR 
WASTE 
INTO PROFIT 


and help to con- 
serve the raw 
materials of the 
country. The paper 
saved will pay the 
cost of machine in 
less than a year. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND OUR 
SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO SCHOOLS 


ALSTEEL MANUFACTURING Co. 


INCORPORATED 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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Does Your School Need 
Fresh Running Water? 


Write us for illustrated booklet. Explain 
to us your water problems and our 


engineering department will show how 
| easily the National can solve them. 


NATIONAL 


A} Fresh From The Well 
Water System 
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Water for Country Schools , 


UMPS and pails spread dis- . / 


ease. 


Milwaukee Day School — Equipped 
with National Fresh-from-the-Well 
Water System. 


and cold fixtures. 


from the cold tap is 
temperature. 


322 Belleview Place 





drinking fountain is required 
by law in city schools—you can 
now give the country school the 
same protection. 


The National Fresh-from-the- 
Well Water System furnishes 
fresh running water at both hot 
Soft water may also be had by 
the addition of an extra pump. It gives your 
school the convenience of indoor toilet facilities. 


No water storage tank. 
well itself, is operated by compressed air—and 
water is delivered direct from the well. 


UNITED PUMP & POWER CO. / 


(School Installation Department) 


$2 Milwaukee, Wis. 








The modern sanitary 





Pump located in the 


Water 
always of even well 
































(Continued from Page 70) 
School at DeKalb. Mr. Brown succeeds Dr. John 
W. Cook who has been named as resident lecturer 
for the Normal School at a salary of $2,500. 

Supt. Robert C. Smith of Pekin, Ill., has been 
re-elected for the next year. 

Supt. T. R. Roberts of Independence, Ia., has 
been re-elected for a two-year term, at a substan- 
tial increase in salary. 

Mr. Ray Thornton of Tobias, Ind., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Oxford. 

Supt. Carroll R. Reed of Rockford, Ill., has been 
re-elected for the next year. 

Mr. W. B. Toone of Floresville, Tex., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Lampasas. 

Mr. E. B. Gardner of Sapulpa, Okla., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at North Little 
Rock, Ark., to succeed John H. Hinemon. 

Mr. D. Newberry, principal of the high school 
at Stevens Point, Wis., has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at New London. Mr. New- 
berry is succeeded by Mr. L. R. Klinger. 

Mr. John H. Payne of Midway, Ky., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Rich- 
mond. 

Mr. R. H. MelIntosh of Ludington, Mich., has 
accepted the superintendency at Green River, 
Wyo. 

Mr. E. S. Selle of Sheldon, Ia., has been unani- 
mously elected superintendent of schools at Man- 
kato, Minn. 

Earle A. Childs, for four years superintendent 
of Litchfield, Conn., schools has resigned to take 
up work with a Chicago manufacturing firm. Mr. 
Nelson G. Howard, formerly superintendent of 
schools of Needham, Mass., and of long and suc- 
cessful experience, will enter upon his duties as 
superintendent at Litchfield after July 14. 

Mr. J. W. Welch has resigned as superintendent 
of schools at Henderson, Ky. During Mr. Welch’s 
incumbency the school plant has been enlarged 
and improved, new departments have been added 
and the enrollment has grown from 150 to 300 
students. 

Mr. E. J. Taylor has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Hankinson, N. D. Mr. 
Taylor was at one time state superintendent of 
schools and for the past several months has been 
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engaged in vocational training work for the gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. J. H. Hay, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Thief River Falls, Minn., has been ap- 
pointed assistant state commissioner of agricul- 
ture at a salary of $3,000. Mr. Hay makes his 
headquarters at St. Paul. 

Mr. Samuel W. Baker, superintendent of schools 
at Manistee, Mich., for the past twenty years, 
died at his home on May 29th after an illness of 
three weeks. Mr. Baker was 70 years of age. 

Superintendent Geoffrey F. Morgan has been 
reelected at Athens, Ohio, for a two-year term, 
at a salary of $2500. 

Mr. H. R. Albert has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools at Dewey, Okla., to succeed 
Mr. Peak. 

Mr. R. F. Burt has been appointed superintend- 
ent of schools at Medford, Okla. 

Mr. E. C. Woodburn of Aberdeen, S. D., has 
been appointed president of the State Normal 
School at Spearfish to succeed F,. L. Cook. Mr. 
Woodburn was for the past five years vice-presi- 
dent of the Northern Normal and Industrial 
School. 

The salary of Supt. J. H. Beveridge of Omaha, 
Neb., has been raised from $6,000 to $7,500. 

Mr. E. D. Cave, assistant clerk of the board at 
Muskogee, Okla., has been elected clerk, to suc- 
ceed Fred Maddin. 

Supt. H. G. Russell of Beardstown, IIl., has been 
reelected for another year at a salary of $2,400. 
Mr. Russell enters upon his tenth year at Beards- 
town. 

Mr. C. N. Peak of Vinita, Okla. has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Guthrie. 

Supt. A. F. Schultz of Alma, Mich., has re- 
signed to accept a position with the National 
Educational Bureau at Ypsilanti. 

Patrons of the Athens, Ohio, schools. enjoyed 
a unique commencement address in June, when 
superintendent G. F. Morgan gave an illustrated 
lecture on “What’s Going On In the Athens 
Schools.” The forty slides shown were made 
from pictures taken especially for the purpose, 
and included every phase of school activity, both 
indoors and out. A small admission fee was 
charged to meet the cost of making the views 
and slides. 


Mr. John L. Brodhead has been elected assist- 
ant superintendent of schools at Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Brodhead succeeds Frank V. Thompson who 
was elected superintendent a year ago. 

Mr. S. W. Johnson of Oelwein, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Brookings, 
S. D. Mr. Johnson is a graduate of Drake Uni- 
versity and has been at Oelwein for the past six 
years. 

Supt. W. D. Riggs, of Cass City, Mich., died at 
his home during the latter part of April, after an 
illness of several weeks. Mr. Riggs was 51 years 
old. 

A. E. Johnston of Graettinger, Ia., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Luverne. 


E. M. Sipple of Moberly, Mo., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Burlington, Ia. 

Bonner Frizzell has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Palestine, Tex. 

Supt. G. W. Beswick of Poplar Bluff, Mo., has 
been reelected at an increased salary of $2,600. 

Supt. W. C. French of Drumright, Okla., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, at a salary of 
$4,000. Supt. French is entering upon his third 
year as head of the school system. 

Mr. Don Harrington of Big Rapids, Mich., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Albion 
for a three-year term. He succeeds Mr. L. W. 
Fast who has gone to Mt. Clemens. 

Supt. F. H. Warren of Fostoria, O., has been 
reelected for a two-year term, at a salary of $3,000 
per annum, 

Superintendent H. H. Edmunds of Clinton, IL, 
was reelected for the 13th time at an increase of 
salary of $250.00 a year, bringing it up to $2500.00. 
This summer he will serve for the llth term as 
an extra teacher in the summer session of the 
Illinois State Normal University, teaching Arith- 
metic Methods. : 

Supt. P. O, Riley of Manteno, Ill, has been re- 
elected at a salary of $2,500 per annum. 

Supt. W. H. Nye of Billings, Mont., has been 
reappointed for his third consecutive term as a 
member of the Montana State Board of Educa- 
tion. The term which is for four years dates 
from February first. 

Mr. H. A. Bone has been re-elected principal of 
the high school at Sioux City, Ia., with an in- 
crease of salary from $3,200 to $3,500. 
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“BIG BUSINESS” BUYS 
WOLFF PLUMBING 
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Washrooms of the Continental Can Company of Clearing, Illinois. 
J. J. Daly, Plumbing Contractor. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


General Offices 255 N. Hoyne Ave., Showrooms, 111 N. Dearborn St., 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Waltham, Mass., has appropriated $215,000 for 
the erection of a Junior High School Building, 
and $162,000 for the erection of a grammar 
school. The former will contain sixteen class- 
rooms, assembly hall, gymnasium, lunch and 
manual training rooms, shops, domestic science 
rooms and dental rooms. The latter will pro- 
vide twelve classrooms, two kindergarten rooms, 
an assembly hall, manual training and domestic 
science rooms. Work on the foundations of the 
buildings will start July first. 

Raton, New Mex. A gymnasium building has 
been completed at a cost of $3,200. 

Selma, Ala. The board has erected three ele- 
mentary schools during the period covered by the 
war. The buildings were built and equipped at 
a cost of approximately $76,000. 

The city of Selma, Ala., has voted a tax of 
three mills to be devoted exclusively to school 
purposes. 

Dubuque, Ia., has voted additional bonds to the 
amount of $250,000 for the erection of a new 
high school. The present bond issue is in addi- 
tion to the previous one of $465,000, making a 
total of $715,000 available for the structure. The 
additional funds were necessary due to the in- 
creased cost of building since the project was 
first undertaken previous to the entrance of the 
United States into the war. 

An investigation has been begun at Joliet, IIl., 
into the reasons for the high cost of administra- 
tion at the Joliet Township High School. The 
total cost of superintendence is estimated at $17,- 
500 divided between the superintendent, prin- 
cipal, vice-principal, dean of women, clerk of the 
board, and three stenographers. It is found that 
the administration cost has increased fourfold 
with an increase in enrollment of less than eight 
hundred pupils. It is proposed as a remedy that 
the office of superintendent of the high school be 
eliminated and that one superintendent be elected 
for the entire schoo! system, with a saving of 
$5,500 annually. 

The Chicago public school system faces a deficit 
of $6,283,724 with the close of the present school 
year, according to estimates furnished by the 


Chicago, Illinois 


This amount represents about $3,000,- 
000 in excess appropriations and $3,000,000 re- 


secretary. 


maining from the “solid six” administration. An 
ificrease in the tax levy from $1.20 to $1.75 or $2 
is proposed as a means of eliminating the deficit. 

The citizens of Portland, Ore., at a recent elec- 
tion, voted a special tax levy of $531,000 for in- 
creases in teachers’ salaries. According to an 
agreement previously made, the board will give 
to each teacher a $400 bonus for the year 1918-19. 
The movement which was the second attempt of 
the teachers to win increases, was supported by 
the Citizens’ Educational League who made a 
determined fight for the increase. 

Canton, Ohio, on June 17th voted on the ques- 
tion of a bond issue of $1,425,000 for the comple- 
tion of the new McKinley high school and for the 
erection of a new building in the northwest, the 
northeast and the southeast sections of the city. 
A number of portable buildings are at present in 
use for the accommodation of overflow classes. 

It is considered unlikely that the proposed 
amendment to the St. Paul charter providing for 
the elimination of the $6 per capita restriction 
on school maintenance funds will be given the 
right of way over the question of returning to the 
cld school board plan, in the opinion of school 
authorities. More than 3,500 signatures have 
been attached to petitions demanding a special 
election for deciding the question of increased 
school maintenance funds. 

In support of the request for funds, the school 
authorities of St. Paul have compiled a report 
showing the tremendous increase in expense dur- 
ing the past four years for salaries, supplies and 
stationery, operation of school plant, maintenance 
of school plant, outlays and sundry expenses. 
Four main reasons are given for the increase, 
namely, the improvement of the physical plant, 
the growth of the city with increased school costs, 
rising prices, for supplies and service, grade re- 
arrangements resulting in increased teaching 
force and salary costs, and increases in salary. 

Denver, Colo., has begun a campaign for the 
issuance of $8,000,000 in bonds for the operation 
of a complete building program. The program 
ealls for the erection of three new high schools, 











HEREVER long life, 
constant service and 
high efficiency are 

demanded of plumbing, 
there WOLFF Products 
command the interest of 
owner, architect and con- 
tractor. 


For installations of any size 
specify WOLFF Plumbing 
and be safe. 
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improvements and additions to the Manual Train- 
ing High School, six new junior high sclrools, and 
thirteen elementary schools. 

York, Pa. Instruction for students in the high 
school cost the city $6.42 a month during the last. 
term and the total expense for the nine months 
amounted to $54,843. 

New York, N. Y. A special investigation is to 
be made of the bureaus, departments and persons 
employed in connection with the Department of 
Education with a view to placing the department 
on a businesslike basis. The investigation is to 
be of a constructive character and is to include 
recommendations for changes and improvements 
looking to the establishment of a model educa- 
tional system. An appropriation of $25,000 has 
been requested to cover the expense of the inves- 
tigation. 

Cincinnati, O. The Union Board of High 
Schools has received a gift of $2,500 from the 
executors of the estate of Francesco N. Gamble 
for the founding of the William Gamble Nast 
Memorial Scholarship at Woodward High School. 

Supt. O. L. Reid of Louisville, Ky., in compiling 
the costs for textbooks used in the schools, shows 
that the difference in cost during the eight years 
in the grades amounted to $1.52 and embraces 
two items, a spelling book at 36 cents and a 
science book at $1.15, leaving one cent increase. 
Omitting four schools with special science classes, 
the aggregate increase would be 37 cents for 
eight years, or less than five cents a year. 


RESERVE ROOMS EARLY. 

The dates for the Cleveland convention of the 
Department of Superintendence have been an- 
nounced as February 24 to March 1, 1920. The 
Hotel Cleveland will be official registration head- 
quarters. 


It is urged that superintendents and others 
who expect to attend the convention make early 
reservation of hotel space. Cleveland, in com- 
mon with other large cities, is experiencing an 
unprecedented’ demand for hotel accommoda- 
tions due to post-war conditions and reservations 
made long in advance are imperative. 
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wc) Remodeling Time Is Here 


There is no better opportunity to go over your 
plumbing equipment and prepare to _ install 


CLO 


Urinals, Water Closets, Lavatories, 
Drinking Fountains, etc., etc., etc. 








Clow Solid Porcelain Urinals 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


We are glad to have you investigate other 
makes of fixtures because you, like hundreds 
of other school board members, will undoubt- 
edly decide to use Clow Fixtures. 


Every Clow product is made to give the utmost 
in durability, sanitation, economical service 
and neat appearance. The slight amount they 
may cost over others is more than offset by 
the actual saving resulting from their use the 
first year. 


Clow Automatic Closets in one building showed 
a net saving of eleven million gallons of water 
or over $650.00 in one year. In another place 
Clow fixtures were removed after 20 years of 
service and were so good, they were again in- 
stalled. Maintenance and repairs during the 
20 years had cost so little, the amount couldn’t 
be estimated. ae 


May we supply you with more detailed 
information? Your letter will receive 
prompt attention. 


Large stocks insure prompt deliveries. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


Sales Offices : 


534-546 South Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NewYork St. Louis 


Minneapolis 











Pittsburgh Detroit SanFrancisco Milwaukee Philadelphia 
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BEERY SYSTEM 
VENTILATION 


**Diffuses Fresh Air Everywhere’’ 


Provides a continual volume of pure air to all 
pupils in the classroom, improving their health 
and efficiency. 

















ASSEMBLY HALL, LINCOLN SCHOOL, ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Note where pure air is diffused from the ceiling. 


Beery System 


Supplies air to each individual in the classroom. 
Does not produce heat stagnation. 


Insures an air change constantly through all parts of 
room. 


Fresh air supply to individual without contact with 
other persons. ‘ 


No influence of glass exposures or window chill even 
when very close to windows. 


Uniform density and improved acoustics. 


Lack of humidity not noticeable, due to no high 
temperatures in handling of air. 


Sustains the energies and improves the discipline of 
pupils and does not devitalize the air. 


Before you have plans made for your new school 
ask us to submit tangible facts showing improved 
health and efficiency results produced by this 
system of ventilation. The success of the Beery 
System Ventilation justifies you in holding up 
your present construction until you can obtain 
complete details. 


BEERY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


308 Mead Building, Rockford, Illinois. 


VISIT US DURING VACATION 


HE very spirit of the American people 
and American life during the war was 
reflected in the schoolroom. 


All over the country in this natural work- 
shop and social gathering place of children, 
pupils were asking the teachers what they 
could do to help. Here came the test of 
the efficiency of the American School. 


To many a schoolmaster came convincing 
proof that the school will relate itself to 
real life to fulfil its highest mission. 


The children were reading the news, they 
were hearing and talking about it; they 
were going to motion pictures about the 
world war and thinking things over. 


During your vacation why not study mo- 
tion pictures and how they may help in 
your school? Get hold of the principle of 
educational value that governs the interest 
of children in motion pictures. | 





Two masters of observation were Newton 
and Galileo. One watched an apple fall 
and discovered the law of gravitation. THe 
other watched the heavens and saw that 
the earth moves. 


Train the powers of observation of school 
children by motion pictures, and you will 
develop their power of thought. 


This can be done where the teacher has 
the closest co-operation of the best select- 
ed film service. 


We wish our friends who are educators to 
study our methods of teaching through 
motion pictures by visiting the Communi- 
ty Motion Picture Bureau in New York and 
seeing our methods. Write or visit the 
Home Office at 46 West 24th Street, New 
York City. 


Community 
Motion Picture 
Bureau 


46 West 24th Street 
NEW YORK 
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For Your New School 





In Washington High School, Massillon, O 
corridor and Locker room 


Berger Steel Lockers 


Strong in construction, handsome in appearance and complete 
in detail, Berger Steel Lockers are ideal equipment for any school. 
Two groups of siz extra large louvres in each door give excellent 
ventilation and the three point lock is simple and positive in its 
The standardized parts permit any desired grouping and 


action. 
rearrangements without loss. 


Want Catalog Y-7? 


Single tier Berger Lockers arranged in 
Note the grouping 


need it. 


Suggestions? Quotations? 


THE BERGER MFG. CO. a 


Branches: Boston 


New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 


Minneapolis 





In Paul Jones High School, Boston, Mass. Double tier Berger Lockers. The atrangement of 
Lockers in corridors offers economy of space, convenience and improvement in discipline. 


Berger Locker Service 


The best grouping of Lockers is a problem which Berger specialists 
are always glad to help you solve. 
building and, if desired, we will install the lockers complete. 

Standard Locker parts are stocked by every Berger Branch. 
This means that your equipment can be shipped just when you 


Plans will be made to suit the 


Write nearest Berger Office 


CANTON, OHIO 


San Francisco 


Export Department: Berger Building, New York City, U. S. A. 


BERGER STEEL LOCKERS 
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MAINE URGES EARLY ELECTION OF 
TEACHERS. 

As a result of the rapid discharge of men from 
service a considerable number who were formerly 
holding teaching positions in Maine have come 
back. Many of the men have written to the State 
Department seeking opportunities to re-enter the 
school system. Unfortunately the number of 
positions which appeal to these men by reason of 
salary and other conditions, is very small indeed 
and it has been disclosed that a number have 
been attracted away from the state because of 
higher salaries and better conditions. 

The Maine Department of Education has urged 
that superintendents of schools endeavor to get 
in touch with men returning from service as 
early as possible in order that vacancies calling 
for qualified men in high schools or academies 
may be filled. It is pointed out that these men 
are anxious to find work and to become perma- 
hently located but unless they are sought out and 
Offered positions at salaries commensurate with 
their training and experience, they are likely to 
£0 elsewhere at the first opportunity. 

The department also comments on the unrest 
among teachers in all grades of schools. In at- 
tempting to analyze the causes, the department 
finds several factors at work. One which appears 
to be of considerable importance is the delay on 
the part of committees in making their elections. 
This delay gives rise to an impression on the 
part of the teacher that she may or may not be re- 


elected and because the committee has not made 
clear to her the rating of her work, she has no 
assurance that the committee may not see fit to 
fill her place by the election of some one else. 
Another factor is the failure on the part of the 
towns to provide a definite increase in salary 
based upon satisfactory service. Teachers natur- 
ally look for higher salaries and for more desir- 
able places as to location and kind of work. This 
should be met by financial recognition for satis- 
factory service and the consideration of such an 
increase should be known early by the teachers. 

Not a little of the unrest among teachers has to 
do with the activity of agencies whose profit 
comes thru changes that are effected in the teach- 
ing force. This and other kinds of advertising 
of positions tends to create a feeling of dissatis- 
faction with conditions on the part of the teach- 
ers. No teacher should be discouraged from ac- 
cepting a better position at a higher wage but it 
is highly desirable that the teaching force of any 
community should be contented and loyal by 
reason of the fact that they are receiving due 
recognition for their services and compensation 
to the extent of the ability of the city or town in 
which they work. It is urged that a serious effort 
be made on the part of all who have to do with 
the hiring of teachers to anticipate the reason- 
able demands of the teaching force; to recognize 
efficiency in service in a suitable manner and 
thereby increase the efficiency of the service. 

The department calls especial attention to the 
work of the State Registration Bureau for Teach- 
ers which serves as a clearing house for teachers 
and superintendents. The service which the 
bureau can render depends upon the number of 
teachers who avail themselves of the opportunity 
to register and upon the number of requests by 
superintendents for help. A large number of 
teachers who have registered have been placed 
but the bureau seeks a large number of teachers 
for registration. The bureau seeks to serve both 
superintendents and teachers by bringing them to- 
gether thru the information available and to this 
end seeks especially teachers who are not perma- 
nently located and who are seeking desirable 
teaching positions. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Bellows Falls,.Vt. The board has employed a 
school nurse. 

Ottawa, Ill. A school nurse has been employed 
for the next year. 

St. Paul, Minn. A hospital room is to be estab- 
lished in the Gordon School where children can 
be given first-aid in cases of accident or sudden 
illness. The room has been made possible thru 
the proceeds of a photoplay given under the aus- 
pices of the mothers’ club of the school. 

The Division of Educational Hygiene of the 
New York City Department of Physical Training 
has called the attention of the principals to the 
necessity of giving teachers additional instruc- 
tion in conducting tests for the establishment 
of standards in nutrition and growth. It is the 
purpose of the department that children with 
defective nutrition shall be correctly detected by 
the teachers and referred to their physicians for 
diagnosis and correction of physical defects. Such 
children are to be assembled into groups for spe- 
cial instruction in health education, namely, diet, 
sleep, fresh air, exercise. 

In establishing the standards, it is proposed 
to consider the relation of weight to height, an- 
nual gain in weight and height, and general ap- 
pearance of child. 

To detect cases of defective nutrition, teachers 
are required to make a selection of children whom 
they believe to be suffering from defective nutri- 
tion and to note the general appearance of the 
child. Teachers are to judge of malnutrition 
from the standpoint of general appearance, tak- 
ing into consideration such points as excellent, 
good, fair and poor. 

In a careful study of age-grade statistics as 
related to health of school children, Dr. W. A. 
Evans, in a recent communication, points out that 
less than one-half of the.school population of 
Chicago is in the normally graded group. He 
shows that of 284,904 children, 129,481 are in the 
normal grades, or the grade to which they should 
naturally attain in regular progress thru the 
schools. Thirty-four thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-three pupils are accelerated, for instance, 
in the fifth grade at 9 years of age, 72,148 are 
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retarded one year and 47,302 are two or more 
years retarded. 

In discussing the prevalence and causes of 
retardation, Dr. Evans refers to a publication on 
grade progress issued in 1916-17 in which the 
author sought the cause of retardation in all 
cases where the child is two or more years behind 
the proper grade for age. In the judgment of 
the teacher 2.4 per cent were behind because of 
purely physical defects. This did not include 2.4 
per cent backward because of poor sight or 1.2 
per cent backward because of poor hearing. The 
teachers gave but a single cause in instances 
where there were two or more reasons for the 
retardation so that health was rated lower than 
its true value. The expected tendency would be 
to overrate the factors and the poor mentality 
groups as being obvious and to underrate the 
other groups. 

Dr. Evans points out that in studying the re- 
port, it is evident that practically all the poor 
showing due to “foreign,” meaning inability to 
comprehend English, easily disappeared by the 
fifth grade. After that the “foreign” made a 
better showing than the “natives.” It was also 
shown that the retarded children furnish a large 
part of those who fail to finish the grades and 
therefore add to the cost of education. 

TEACHERS’ SALARTES 
(Continued from Page 61) 

Minneapolis, Minn. The teachers have disap- 
proved the recent action of the board granting 
increases of $15 a month for a period of fourteen 
months from September, 1919, to Jan. 1, 1921. 
The teachers hold that they are entitled to the 
flat increase of $200 originally asked on the basis 
that they were instrumental in obtaining the 
extra tax levy. In support of its action, the board 
points out that no funds are available before 
1920 for inereases and that it is impossible to 
borrow sufficient funds in anticipation of rev- 
enues not yet called for by the tax levy. 

Rainier, Ore. The board has adopted a min- 
imum of $810 and a maximum of $900 after three 
years’ service for grade teachers. High school 
teachers are given a minimum of $900 and a 
maximum of $1,080 after three years’ experience. 

Dubuque, Ia. The teachers have been given a 


endorse 


by the Boston Institute of Technology, Columbia 


University, University of Illinois, and many other repre- 
sentative schools, colleges and universities. 

Educational institutions everywhere are invited to 
write for detailed information, description and prices on 
Mue.cerR Laboratory Equipment. 


H. MUELLER MFG. CO., 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


PHONE BELL 153 
Water, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools. 


New York City, 145 W. 30th St. 
one Farragut 5397 





bonus of $100 each and an increase of $250 in 
salary. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule for teachers amounting to $1,000,- 
000 a year. The increases range from $120 to 
$270 and $320 a year, the vice-principals obtain- 
ing the greatest increase in salary. The super- 
visors of special subjects will receive increases 
ranging from $120 to $320 a year. Kindergarten 
teachers will receive increases of $240. 

Intermediate and high school teachers will be 
given salaries ranging from $1,400 to $2,000 per 
year. Supervisors of special subjects are divided 
into three grades, with increases ranging from 
$120 to $320 a year. 

Principals of elementary schools and assistant 
supervising principals will receive increases of 
$300 and principals of evening schools increases 
of $15 per month. Principals of high and inter- 
mediate schools, with the exception of those in 
charge of small schools, will be given increases of 
$300. In the latter, the principals will receive in- 
creases ranging from $100 to $150 a year. Vice- 
principals, heads and sub-heads of departments 
are given increases of $300. 

Middleton, Wis., has raised*the salaries of the 
high sehool teachers from $90 to $125 a month. 

Supt. G. B. McCord of Springfield, O., has asked 
the board to adopt a minimum salary of $1,000 
for the teachers. 

Emporia, Kans. The salaries of teachers have 
been raised $25 a month on a twelve-month basis. 

Sedalia, Mo. The board has given increases of 
$10 a month to the teachers. 

Redlands, Cal. The board has adopted a max: 
imum of $1,200 for intermediate teachers who 
complete five years of service in the schools. A 
flat increase of $100 has been given the high 
school teachers. 

Tiffin, O. The teachers have 
creases of $75 a year. 

Elgin, lil. Grade and high school teachers have 
been given increases of $150 a year. 

Quincy, Mass. The board has raised the max- 
imum salaries of grade teachers to $1,350, that 
of elementary teachers to $1,050, and that of high 
school teachers to $1,650. Teachers whose max- 
imum salary has been less than $1,050 and grade 


been given in- 


Sarnia, Ontario,Canada 


San Francisco, 635 Mission St. 
hone Sutter 3577 








teachers who have rece:ved less, will be 
$100 extra in September. 

Governor Stephens of California has signed a 
bill increasing the state’s aid per pupil from $15 
to $17.50, and permitting an advance in teachers’ 
salaries. 

Ypsilanti, Michigan. A minimum of $800 has 
been fixed for elementary teachers. For 1919-20 
the maximum will be $950. In the high school 
the minimum will be $1,100 and the maximum 
$1,800. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. The board has fixed the min- 
imum annual salary of teachers at $1,000, with 
ten months’ pay for nine and one-half months of 
school. Each teacher will be given an average 
increase of $20 per month. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis. The 
bonus of $40 to each teacher. 

Atlanta, Ga. The board has adopted a revised 
salary schedule providing for increases of not 
more than $20 a month or $240 a year. Colored 
teachers will receive an approximate increase of 
fifteen per cent. 

Beverly, Mass. The board has given increases 
of $150 to principals, assistant principals, teach- 
crs, supervisors and heads of departments. Jani- 
tors, matrons and clerks have been given in- 
creases of $2 weekly. 

The school board of Decatur, IIll., has voted 
increases in salary amounting to $25,000. The 
minimum has been fixed at $650 and the max 
imum at $900 for grade teachers. All teachers 
will receive increases ranging from $75 to $150 
a year. 

Cleveland, O. The board has given a flat in 
crease of $200 to each teacher. The revised sche 
dule which has been adopted provides for a min- 
imum of $900 and a maximum of $1,500 for grade 
teachers. In Junior High Schools the minimum 
is $1,000 and the maximum $1,800. In the high 
school the minimum for an inexperienced teacher 
is $1,100 and for an experienced teacher $1,200. 
The maximum salary for elementary principals is 
fixed at $2,400, Junior High School principals at 
$2,800 and Senior High School principals at 
$3,600.. The total cost of the increases will reach 
$662,550 a year. 


(Continued on Page 81) 
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WHAT “SIROCCO” MEANS IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


Vacation days mean reconstruction days 


What about that ventilating system in your school? Does it send added 
vitality and health to each room with a plentiful supply of pure, fresh air, 
winter and summer? 


You can’t depend on the weather for right ventilation. Open windows are 
dangerous at many seasons but mechanical ventilation properly installed keeps the 
air in each room just right for growing children. The importance of proper 
ventilation is clearly recognized today. No matter how good the training children 
receive, they cannot easily absorb knowledge unless they are keen in mind and 
healthy in body. 


“‘Sirocco”’ systems have demonstrated in hundreds of the best known schools, 
the tremendous importance of mechanical ventilation. Winter or summer, the 
‘“‘Sirocco”’ equipment assures the right amount of clear, pure air, humidified to the 
proper degree and you get it every day as regular as clock-work; not spasmodically 
as when depending upon open windows. 


Let us send you our handsomely illustrated book, ‘““Three Questions Concern- 
ing School Ventilation,’ written by a recognized authority in the school field; or if 
you are planning on making those changes immediately, one of our branch offices 
in your section will be glad to confer with you regarding details. 


AMERICAN BLOWER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Branches in All Large Cities 











Canadian Sirocco Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario 
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A Guarantee of Perfect 
Ventilation-100°% Diffusion 
and Temperature Control 


It is perfectly logical to as- 
sume that air being deliv- 
ered and diffused into a 
school-room via the low 
velocity lateral method will 
never approach in thorough- 
ness a system where the air 
is forced into a room at a 
high velocity. 


With the lateral method the air movement must 
necessarily be slow so as not to create draft. 


The UNIVENT takes the fresh air direct from the out- 
side, heats it and shoots it toward the ceiling at better than 
1,000 ft., per minute — always perfectly controlled by simple 
adjustments. See cuts below for comparison. 


Any temperature desired can be secured. No trouble. No 
worry. The system is practically trouble-proof. 


You should,know all about the UNIVENT. It’s so different, 
so low in cost, so easy to install and handle that it well 
merits your most serious attention. 








Some 
Advantages 
The UNIVENT 


saves a story 
in the building. 


Cuts fuel and 
power bills. 





Practically 
trouble-proof. 


No other system 
can do as_ much. 





100 % Diffusion—the UNIVENT way. 





Other 
Advantages 
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No system so 
economical. 


Never fails in 
the ‘‘Pinch”’ 


Simple, easy 
adjustments. 





Works equally 
well 
summer and 
winter. 






























WRITE SEND 
for our Plans for 
De Luxe Inspection 

Catalog and 
in Colors Suggestion 









































~The Perfect Lighting Unit 


OR class rooms, halls and assembly hall, this scien- 
tifically designed unit provides better light with less 
current, because it makes possible the use of the high 
powered and economical “C”’ lamp without blinding 


glare and deep shadows. 
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The Unit of Day Brightness 


DENZAR is not only the most efficient 
lighting unit, but also the most durable 
and economical. The lamp is entirely 


enclosed and protected from dust, dirt 


and insects, while the current of air 
continually passing upward around the 
lamp prevents overheating and length- 
ens its life. 


DENZAR is made in many differ- 
ent types and sizes, to fit any lighting 
requirement. Write for the DENZAR 
catalog, showing all the different 
types, sizes and prices. It is of 
interest to every school board mem- 
ber, principal and teacher. 


BEARDSLEE 
Chandelier Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Chandeliers 
for Every Lighting Requirement 


219 South Jefferson Street 


$3 CHICAGO 
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7700-7740 So. Chicago Ave. 
Grand Crossing 


Keep a Record of Your Pupils— 
For Health’s Sake 


In every school the child must grow as well as learn. 


The time is not far distant when every school will keep a record 
periodically of every boy and girl—for health’s sake. 
be weighed and measured from month to month during the term, and 
the progress of that pupil recorded. 


A most excellent weighing and measuring machine for school use is— 


SCHOOL DELUXE SCALES 


WITH MEASURING DEVICE 


Sturdily built, compact,—no loose weights, —accurate and durable. 


Mechanically simple and specially constructed to endure the hard 
usage of the schoolroom. Absolutely accurate in every sense for correct 


Attractive in design, finished in snow-white enamel, the DeLuxe adds to the appear- 
Our oven-baked enameling process insures lasting finish. 


Wewill be glad to furnish further particulars on request from School Super- 


Seale 


Is é& 


o O, 
Ox 


Chicago, Il. 


Every child will 

























(Continued from Page 78) 

The school board of Louisville, Ky., has reduced 
the school term to eight and one-third months 
and has raised the teachers’ salarics twenty per 
cent. The increases will not be equal for all 
teachers but will be so arranged that the larger 
inereases go to those receiving the smallest pay. 

Cherokee, Ia. The teachers have been given in- 
creases of 29.2 per cent. The minimum salary 
for grade teachers with two years of normal and 
two years’ teaching experience will be $900, and 
for high school teachers with a four-year college 
education and two years’ experience $1,080. 

Wichita, Kans. The board has adopted a com- 
plete salary schedule for teachers and super- 
visors in the schools. In the grades the minimum 
will be $900 and the maximum $1,200, in inter- 
mediate schools, $855 and $1,100 and in the high 
schools, $1,000 and $1,560. Heads of departments 
in high schools will be given a minimum of 
$1,560 and a maximum of $2,000. Principals of 
schools with two to three rooms will be given 
$1,200, four to seven rooms, $1,392, eight to eleven 
rooms, $1,560 and twelve to sixteen rooms, $1,800. 

Lexington, Mass. The maximum salary for 
grade teachers has been fixed at $1,000, that of 
high school teachers at $1,300 and the vice-prin- 
cipal at $2,000. 

West Springfield, Mass. The board has given 
increases of $50 to each teacher. 

Worcester, Mass. The board has given in- 
creases of $550 to each of the three assistant 
superintendents. 

Evansville, Ind. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule providing for increases of approx- 
imately $100 a month. The increases are based 
on length of service and character of the teach- 
ing. According to the new schedule, Class C 
teachers will receive a maximum of $105 per 
month and Class B teachers $95. Teachers who 
have from five to nine years’ experience to their 
credit and fall below a mark of 91, may be dis- 
missed from the service, as well as those who 
have more than fifteen years’ experience and a 
mark of less than 93. 

Training school graduates will be given $65 per 
month for the first year; $70 for the second; $75 
for the third and $85 for the fourth. Teachers in 


order to obtain these salaries must show a higher 
success grade each year and the maximum will 
be given only where the mark has not fallen be- 
low 91 at the end of the fourth year. 

Moline, Ill. Teachers have been given increases 
of $20 per month. 

Whiting, Ind. The board has adopted a salary 
minimum of $1,000. Kindergarten and grade 
teachers will begin at this amount, and other 
teachers at relatively higher amounts. 

Little Rock, Ark. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule for grade and high school teach- 


ers, supervisors and heads of departments. The 
minimum salary for grade teachers has been 
fixed at $630 and the maximum at $1,200. High 


school teachers with an A. B. or equivalent degree 
from a college will be paid $1,600 and those with- 
out degrees, $1,400. Supervisors of primary 
grades, music, writing, drawing and physical 
training will be paid $1,935. Heads of depart- 
ments with more than four teachers and an A. B. 
degree, will be given $1,800; those without a 
degree and in charge of more than four teachers 
will be given $1,600; those with a degree and in 
charge of four or less teachers will be given 
$1,700, and those without a degree and in charge 
of four or less teachers, will be given $1,500. 

Principals of ward schools, with nineteen to 22 
rooms, will be given $2,200; those with fifteen to 
eighteen rooms, $2,050; those with eleven to four- 
teen rooms, $1,900; those with seven to ten rooms, 
$1,750; those with four to six rooms, $1,550; those 
with one to three rooms, $1,350. 

San Mateo, Cal. The board has adopted a sal- 
ary schedule to govern teachers, principals, vice- 
principals and heads of departments. Teachers 
without experience will begin at $1,200. Teach- 
ers with one year’s experience will be given 
$1,300; those with two years’ experience $1,400; 
those with three years’ experience $1,500; those 
with four years’ experience $1,560; those with 
five years’ experience $1,620; those with six 
years’ experience $1,680; those with seven years’ 
experience $1,740; those with eight years’ experi- 
ence $1,800. Heads of departments will be given 
salaries ranging from $1,860 to $2,040, vice-prin- 
cipals salaries from $2,040 to $2,400, and prin- 
cipals $3,300. Physical education and military 





training instructors will be given $100 per an- 
num, per afternoon, per week. Night school in- 
structors will be given $350 per annum, for three 
periods, two evenings a week. 

Greenfield, Mass. Increases of $50 have been 
given to the teachers retroactive from January 
first, and an additional increase of $50 will be 
given upon re-election for another year. 

East St. Louis, Ill. The board has raised the 
salary of the supervising principals of grade 
schools of fifteen rooms or more, $500 for the 
year beginning September first. Thereafter, the 
annual salary will be increased up to a maximum 
of $3,000. 

Nashville, Tenn. The board has adopted a 
salary scale for principals of grade schools which 
raises the pay $5 per month for a period of three 
years. Schools having less than two hundred 
pupils will pay principals $110 per month the 
first year and the scale runs to $150 a month for 
five hundred pupils and $200 for one thousand 
pupils. Ten dollars will be added for the third 
successive year in service. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has granted a 
flat emergency increase of $200 for all grade and 
high school teachers. The increase is to be paid 
in six equal installments beginning January first 
and is to be applied to probationary and assistant 
teachers to eliminate the minimum salary of $44 
formerly paid. 

Attleboro, Mass. The board has given increases 
of $100 to the teachers, the same to be effective 
January first. 

Evansville, Ind. Average increases of $100 a 
year has been given to each teacher. 

The Lockwood bill which is before the Gover- 
nor of New York State provides for increases of 
$200 for grade and kindergarten teachers and in- 
creases of $400 for others. High school teachers 
and other educators will receive substantial in- 
creases. 

Grinnell, la. The board has given increases of 
$25 per month to teachers. 

Sibley, Ia. The board has adopted a minimum 
salary of $900 for the grades and $1,035 for the 
high school. 

Ludington, Mich. The board has adopted ‘a 
maximum salary of $900 for the grades. 
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When You Require 
Lockers Quickly 




















The Lyon Factory is constantly being en- 
larged to take care of increased business. 


Machines and methods are continuously 
revised and improved to secure maximum 
speed and quality. 


Tools, jigs and dies are developed to secure 
a uniform product under the most severe 
delivery demands. 


ASK OUR NEAREST OFFICE 


LYON METALLIC MFG. CO., AURORA, ILL. 


Manufacturers Steel Shelving and Lockers 
Chicago Detroit Rochester Cincinnati Pittsburg New York 
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With Openings \\ Erie Art Metal Co. 
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In Every School Building 


Safeguard the health of your children by 
supplying them with pure clean water and 
make it easy todrink without contamination. 


Install Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


Endorsed by superintendents and school architects 
and used in schools in all parts of the country. 





Rundle-Spence bubblers are neat in appearance, 
perfect in construction, durable, fine enough 
for the most elaborate building and economical 
enough for the simplest structure. We have a va- 
riety of bubblers at different prices to select from. 


A post card will bring our 
latest catalog by return mail. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. COMPANY 


52 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DAN-DEE Waste Baskets merit your 
preference in the selection of this item of 
school equipment. In appearance, dura- 
bility, safety and sanitation, they excel 
all others; while in price, the actual ser- 
vice cost is less. 


Made in two styles and sizes, and finished 
in Oxidized Copper and Olive Green. 


You exercise not only good taste in the 
purchase of DAN-DEE Waste Baskets, 
but economy as well. It’s not too late to 
specify them for the coming school year. 











Sold by school supply 
a houses, stationery, 
hardware and depart- 
mentstores. Descrip- 
tive circulars mailed 
upon request. 





\ Erie, Pa. 
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TOI PARTITIONS 


clean-cut steel partitions mean real cleanliness and 
wholesome appearance. 


SANYMETAL partitions almost never need to be revar- 





nished—the hard baked enamel finish lasts a lifetime. It’s | | 


impossible to scribble legibly on the Olive Green of these 
partitions—another factor for the moral good of the children. 


For your schoolhouse toilets, SANYMETAL PARTITIONS 
mean the most substantial, durable and economical com- 
partments that you can put in. 

Made throughout of Armco Iron. SANYMETAL GRAVITY 
ROLLER HINGES—the better hinges for less money—are 
a part of every SANYMETAL installation. 

Your catalogue is ready for you. Let us quote on your § 
requirements. 


THE R. F. CARPENTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


982 EAST 64TH STREET, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


obey : 
SANYMETAL PARTITIONS are furnished with or without doors. | 
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SCHOOL LAW. 
(Concluded from Page 62) 

Evidence was held to show that a child of 
school age, which defendant school attendance 
officer went to arrest, was not necessarily out of 
school by reason of an attack of tonsilitis.- 
De Lease v. Nolan, 172 N. Y. S. 552. 

If the parent fails to cause the child to attend, 
the child is a “truant” from instruction upon 
which he is tawfully required to attend, since, 
under the New York Education law, § 621, the 
dominion of the state is absolute as far as at- 
tendance upon instruction is concerned during 
the ages prescribed.—De Lease v. Nolan, 172 N. 
Y. 8. 552. 

School District Taxation. 

The legislature, having power to form non-high 
school districts has, subject to the requirements 
of the Illinois constitution, art. 9, 491 and 6, 
power to impose the debt incident to their main- 
tenance and to provide the means of discharging 
that debt.—People v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 
121 N. E. 731; Same v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co., Ind. 737; Same v. Wabash Ry. Co., Ill. 

The legislature, which is required by the IIli- 
nois constitution, art. 8, 71, to establish an effi- 
cient system of public schools, may delegate the 
power to impose taxes, etc., to a board when nec- 
essary.—People v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 121 
N. E. 731; Same v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co., Id. 737; Same v. Wabash Ry Co., Ill. 

That pupils from outside districts attend high 
schools provided for by the Illinois laws of 1917, 
Pp. 741-743, amending the laws of 1909, pp. 368, 
369, 77 93-96, does not render the non-high school 
district tax invalid.—People v. Chicago & N. W. 
Ry. Co., 121 N. E. 731; Same v. Cleveland, C., C. 
ig he Ry. Co., Id. 737; Same v. Wabash Ry. 
0., Til. 


The Illinois laws of 1917, p. 741, amending the 
laws of 1909, p. 368, 993, creating a body styled 
& board of education in non-high school districts, 
the principal function of which is to levy a tax 
to pay the tuition of certain pupils, is within the 
Mandate of the Illinois constitution, art. 8, 41, 
requiring the establishment of an efficient system 
of public schools, and is not invalid as imposing 
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a debt and a tax to pay the same without vote 
of the people in the district.—People v. Chicago 
& N. W. Ry. Co., 121 N. E. 731; Same v. Cleve- 
land, C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., Id. 737; Same v. 
Wabash Ry. Co., Ill. 

The Illinois laws of 1917, pp. 741-743, amending 
laws of 1909, pp. 368, 369, 9493, 94, 96, relating 
to non-high school districts and imposing taxes 
therefor, etce., is held not invalid tho requiring 
the county to furnish ballots for the first election 
of boards of education in such districts.—People 
v. Chicago & N. W. Ry. Co., 121 N. E. 731; Same 
v. Cleveland, C., C. & St. L. Ry. Co., Id. 737; 
Same v. Wabash Ry. Co., Ill. 

A fund in coatrol of the board of public in- 
struction, specifically raised by the public to 
build a schoolhouse, is a trust fund for that pur- 
pose and may not be diverted to another purpose 
until the specific purpose has been accomplished. 
—Miami Bank & Trust Co. v. Board of Public 
Instruction for Broward County, 80 So. 307, Fla. 


One having a claim against a fund raised by 
the public to build a schoolhouse, under regula- 
tions adopted for its proper disbursement, may 
sue to enjoin the board of public instruction from 
disbursing a fund for any purpose other than 
that for which it was raised.—Miami Bank & 
Trust Co. v. Board of Public Instruction for 
Broward County, 80 So. 307, Fla. 


Teachers. 

Where one was employed as principal of a 
school district, and a teacher under him was 
elected by the board of directors as “superin- 
tendent” and the principal directed to serve under 
him, there was a breach of the contract of em- 
ployment; “superintendent and principal,” under 
the Rem. Code of 1915, § 4524, being merely dif- 
ferent names for the same position.—Williams v. 
School District No. 189, 177 P. 635, Wash. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The principals and district superintendents of 
New York City, at the request of Supt. W. L. 
Ettinger, recently made a detailed study of the 
success of the past term’s work in history deal- 
ing with the World War. The material for the 
test questions was based upon the syllabic mater- 





In the Million Dollar 
Central High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


On account of their sturdy 
construction, superior design 
and beautiful finish, Medart 
Steel Lockers are the choice 
of discriminating buyers. 
Illustrated catalog on re- 
quest. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 
3512 De Kalb Street 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 





ial issued and used in the respective schools and 
the same questions were given to all grades. 

Each test consisted of ten questions covering, 
in general, such items as dates, local geography, 
biological references, noteworthy sayings, slogans 
and watchwords, causal relationships, Liberty 
Loan campaigns, military campaigns, armistice 
and peace terms, and striking dramatic events, 
such as return of troops, naval reviews, etc. The 
district superintendents of each district filed at 
the school office copies of the test questions used 
in the respective districts and also tabulations of 
the percentages of all classes in three typical 
schools. The answer papers were retained by the 
principals of the respective schools awaiting final 
disposition in September. 

A conference of superintendents of the state 
of Massachusetts was held at the State Normal 
School in Framingham, April 29 to May ist. The 
conference which was called by the Commissioner 
of Education was attended by nearly all the city 
executives. It was the general opinion that the 
conference was the best and largest attended of 
any ever held in the state. 

Mr. S. A. Courtis, author of the Courtis stand- 
art tests, Detroit, Mich., has announced that a 
series of tests in history, geography, arithmetic 
and other subjects will be held as a means of 
comparing the abilities of children of today with 
those of 1845. In the tests the questions used in 
the survey of the Boston Schools in 1845 are to 
be incorporated. 

The tests are to be given to eighth grade pupils 
and are to take one hundred minutes of class 
time. Printed copies of the Boston averages in 
1845 will be sent to school authorities from the 
Courtis office as soon as returns are in, and by 
September it is hoped that returns may be issued 
from the general tabulations. 

It is conceded that no scientifically exact com- 
parisons between 1845 and the present day are 
possible owing to changed conditions, but the 
results do promise to be exceedingly interesting 
and of importance and value in many ways. 

School authorities thruout the country who are 
interested in the material to be obtained from 
such tests are asked to communicate with Mr. S. 
A. Courtis at 51 Shelby Street, Detroit, Mich. 
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This expresses in a few words the 


The health of the child is safeguarded 
where ‘‘Nonco”’ Plumbing Fixtures are in- 
stalled. This is of prime importance, but at 
the same time ‘‘Nonco”’ fixtures are built to 
withstand hard usage. These fixtures are of 
correct design, and the mechanical operation 
is perfect. 


“NONCO” PLUMBING FIXTURES 


are the result of over half a century of experi- 
ence in manufacturing plumbing fixtures for 
schools. Our broad, liberal policy and honestly 
made products have served to establish the 
superiority of ‘‘Nonco” products for school 


“And for that reason we made “NONCO” 


fixtures our standard in the Schools” 


resulting from the installation of “NONC0” plumbing fixtures 





BRANCHES and } 
SELLING AGENCIES— 








Our Specialists on School Plumbing are at your service. 


N. O. NELSON MFG. CO. 


installation. 


PUEBLO, COLO. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
DAVENPORT, IA. 


Write today for suggestions 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


universal satisfaction 





SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


























NEW RULES FOR PRINCIPALS AND 
TEACHERS. 
(Concluded from Page 44) 

10. Principals shall have the power of pro- 
motion or demotion, and may promote pupils at 
any time during the year; a case of demotion, 
however, must be promptly reported to the Super- 
intendent. 

11. Classroom teachers are required to be in 
their respecsive rooms by 8:30 A. M. 

12. Each classroom teacher in the elementary 
schools shall prepare a schedule of daily exer- 
cises which after having been approved by the 
principal shall be posted in a conspicuous place 
in the classroom. With the approval of the prin- 
cipal the daily schedule may be changed from 
time to time. 

13. Room teachers shall make out charts show- 
ing the names and seats of pupils in their re- 
spective rooms. Teachers shall also keep plan 
books in which their work is planned at least 
one day in advance. : 

14. Teachers, as such, shall not accept any 
present from their pupils, nor any compensation 
other than that allowed by the Board of Educa- 
tion for any instruction given pupils enrolled in 
their respective rooms. 

15. No teacher, as such, shall present in any 
school any prize, premium or gift to any pupil 
under his or her supervision. 

16. Teachers shall be civil and polite to pupils 
at all times. A teacher shall at no time make a 
slighting or disparaging remark about any physi- 
cal or mental peculiarity of a pupil, or about the 
pupil’s parents or friends. 

17. Teachers shall not within school hours 
permit any part of their time to be occupied by 
book agents, solicitors or canvassers. 

18. All written communications passing be- 
tween teachers and parents or guardians with 
reference to pupils shall be submitted to the 
teacher’s principal. No note in reference to a 
pupil shall be sent to a parent or guardian until 
after same has received the approval of the 
principal. 

19. Teachers shall cause their pupils at the 
time of dismissal to leave the school grounds in 
a quiet and orderly manner. 





20. A teacher finding it impossible to attend 
school any day shall notify the principal before 
7 o’clock in the morning of the day the teacher 
expects to be absent. The teacher shall also send 
the principal any special information needed by 
the substitute. A teacher who is absent shall 
give the principal a day’s notice of his or her 
expected return. 

21. Supervisors and teachers of special sub- 
jects shall prepare a schedule of daily work, a 
copy of which shall be posted in each building. 

A supervisor or a teacher of a special subject 
finding it impossible to be present in any school 
on a day scheduled shall notify the principal of 
the school at least one hour before the day’s work 
is scheduled to begin. 

22. Free tuition in the elementary schools is 
granted all persons between the ages of six and 
twenty inclusive whose parents or guardians are 
bena fide residents of the City of Durham. Pupils 
younger than six or over twenty, and whose par- 
ents or guardians are not bona fide residents of 
the City of Durham may be admitted to the 
schools on the payment in advance of tuition at 
the following rates, for each term or fraction 
thereof: 


gg ne >= SR ere $15.00 
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Free tuition in the High School is granted to 
any bona fide resident of the City of Durham, 
and to any resident of Durham County of school 
age. For all other persons the rate of tuition 
shall be twenty-five dollars a term or fraction 
thereof, payable in advance. 

23. A pupil before being admitted to any 
school must show satisfactory evidence of having 
been successfully vaccinated, or must. present a 
certificate from some physician showing that he 
has been vaccinated within the year preceding. 
He must also present a statement signed by par- 
ent or guardian giving place and date of birth of 
pupil, residence and occupation of parent or guar- 
dian, and name and location of school last at- 
tended if pupil has been to school before. 

24. No pupil shall be permitted to leave school 
before his regular hour of dismissal except on 
the personal application or written request of his 





parent or guardian, or because of some extraor- 
dinary reason of which the principal shall be the 
judge. No pupils shall be sent on any errand or 
messenger service. 

25. Pupils shall not be detained for study or 
punishment, during a recess period. Except in 
wet or stormy weather, all pupils unless excused 
by the nurse are required to spend this time out 
of doors in some form of play. 

26. In order to secure the cooperation of par- 
ent or guardian the principal may send a pupil 
home at any time provided the pupil is told why 
he is sent home, and the parent or guardian is 
notified the same day, not thru the pupil, of the 
circumstances under which the pupil is sent 
home. Unless the cooperation desired has been 
secured within two days the pupil may be sus 
pended until such time as he may be reinstated 
by the Superintendent. Notice of such suspen- 
sion must be mailed the parent or guardian, and 
a detailed report made to the Superintendent the 
day the pupil is suspended. 


SCHOOL BOARD NOTES. 
Newark, O. The board has adopted standard 
time for the schools and has ordered all clocks 
advanced. 


The school board of Cleveland, O., has taken the 
matter of financial relief before the state legisla 
ture. The school system faces a deficit of a mil- 
lion dollars and there is urgent necessity for 
added funds with which to grant increases in 
teachers’ salaries, and to conduct high school and 
normal training classes, extension work, Ameri- 
canization and night vocational classes. Unless 
help is obtained the board faces the alternative 
of discontinuing all instruction outside of the 
first eight grades. 

Supt. J. A. Whiteford of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
has compiled figures showing the comparative 
costs of neighboring school systems having 4 
school population about the size of Oklahoma 
City. Supt. Whiteford shows that Tulsa with 
10,507 children and a teaching force of 355, spent 
$514,000 for education last year, or $71,986 more 
than Oklahoma City with 17,586 children and one 
hundred more teachers. Oklahoma City spent 
$442,014 for 447 teachers. 
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School Busses 


Now is the time School Boards and 
Trustees should be considering their 
Fall purchases. School Busses are 


one of the most important things to 
be discussed. 


We will be glad to mail you full description of 
Studebaker School Busses, with pictures showing con- 
struction in detail. Just ask for Catalog No. 1214— 
or tell us when your School Board meets and we'll 
have our representative call. 


STUDEBAKER 


South Bend, Indiana 
Largest Manufacturers of Vehicles in the World—Established | 852 
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“ STEGER 


The most valuable piano in the world 


@ Your discrimination—your sense of artistic 
values—is always happily reflected in the choice of a 
Steger Piano. The Steger embodies to 

ve the fullest measure those chief qualities 

| of a piano: clarity and beauty of tone, 

Hl] distinction of design, permanence of 

] pleasurable ownership. It is a highlight 

of beauty in any environment. 


i @ Steger Pianos and Player Pianos are 


shipped on approval to persons of respon- 
sibility. Write for the Steger Style Brochure and 
convenient terms. Steger dealers everywhere. 


STEGER & SONS 
PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Founded by John V. Steger 1879 
STEGER BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Factories at Steger, Illinois 
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The Safest 
in a Panic 







here Seconds Count 


When the fire gong rings out its fateful 
warning and the tongues of flame dart 
in hot pursuit of fleeing children, time is 
vital. A minute’s delay, even a second’s 
hesitation, may mean confusion and 
disaster. 


Standard Spiral Fire Escape 


Fastest and Safest 









Children never hesitate to slide down a 
spiral chute. They merely sit down 
and slide, sheltered from flames and 
heat, unable to recognize their dizzy 
height above the ground. 









Small children progress as rapidly as 
the older and larger, for gravity carries 
them all alike. 


Write for full description and free esti- 
mate of cost. Give floor heights. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


(Formerly Minnesota Manufacturers’ Ass'n) 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Chicago Office: 
549 W. Washington St. 













Installation of open Spiral 
Fire Escape at St. Aemil- 
ian’s Orphan Asylum, 
St. Francis, Wis. 





“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns”’ 


The New School Building 


must take into account the use of Visual Instruction. 


The McIntosh Stereopticon Co. has now prepared slides 


to illustrate the lessons. Curricula have been 


carefully analyzed and compared and the salient 
points proved to be identical tho somewhat differently 
handled at times. These points have been really illus- 
trated; the slides aie listed in four general groups. 


(See below.) 


Now, it is up to you 


to see that the classrooms (as well as the assembly 


hall) are fitted for visual instruction. That means 


lst—Uniform windows and shades. 

2nd—A socket in the base board at the back. 
3rd—A good white screen. 

4th—A good, substantial, efficient stereopticon, 
which is also simple and noiseless. (A McIntosh 
Automatic Sciopticon is just right.) 


McIntosh Lanterns range from $36.00 up. Every 
one the best value money can buy. Write today 


for trial terms. 


Mclntosh covey 


427 Atlas Block 


Slide Catalogs 
E, of Geography and Industries 
H, of History, Civics 


Chicago A, of Agriculture and Extension 











Truck-Mounted Portable 
Vacuum Cleaner @ 
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A complete suction cleaning plant on 
wheels; in hundreds of schools and other build- 
ings it takes the place of 
stationary installations at 
a fraction of their cost. 
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Operates on any electric current. 
Connect it to an incandescent 
lamp-socket and use it anywhere 
for any work of dirt or dust 
removal. Fitted with 50 feet 
of cord and furnished with a 
complete set of cleaning tools. 
Can also be operated as a 
blower when desired. 

Especially desirable for old school 

buildings because it saves the ex- 


pense of piping. 
Write us for full particulars. 


The United 


Electric Co. « 

Canton, 
Ohio 

Canadian Plant : 


Toronto, 
Can. 
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| Remove School Ashes his Way 
. nie . xdel D— Ele ic power. That part of Hoist, —_— 
' in ietinn ana ad crane, showing above side mm | 
walk, telescopes below grade when not in 
operation. Sidewalk doors lie flush 
area "iS OR tn. 
i 
shed is cai pion at in Model E--Electric, That part of Hoist 
eller room to grade. That part of Hoist G&G Sidewalk Doors lie flush with grade 
shown telescopes below grade when not when Hoist is not in operation 
In ust 
Because this improved way of removing ashes 
These pictures show the G&G way of re- Pp y g 
‘ -,-- and waste conserves man-power, cuts the 
moving ashes from school building base- ; 
: time and reduces the work formerly a bugaboo 
ments; also, when the hoistway is located : ee . 
: ; with school janitors, school architects, school 
near the sidewalk curb, from basement di b . 
, . oards and school superintendents are now 
rectly to ash wagon without rehandling or pea : 
: : insisting that the G&G apparatus be installed 
unhooking the cans at sidewalk level. : ih 
in school buildings of all types. 
The G&G Telescopic Hoists, with Auto- We would like to tell you more about 
matic Gear Shifting Brake Device this practical, money-saving and labor- 
and Silencer, can be as readily LLIS &s GEOGHEGAN saving invention for cleanly and quiet ash 
removal as it may apply in your case. 
installed in old as in new school Established since 1866 - tins ies ; sot: “the 
ease write for As emoval pamphlet, “Schools 
buildings. 551 West Broadway New York sé auditoriums.” 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, Canada 
Agencies in Principal U. S., Canadian and other Cities throughout the World 
A NEW REPORT CARD. P Ontario, California, Elementary Schools M J ae wie es. ees , 
~ Supt. J. W. Groves of Ontario, Cal., has devised I r. ohn a june r, for the past four years 
a new form of report card for the elementary nace superintendent of schools at South Bend, Ind., 
od schools. It is a decided step toward a standard KBE... BE... — died at his home in that city on June 7th, follow- 











report form and has been found entirely satisfac 
tory. A novel feature of the card is the use of 
a punch to make the respective ratings. These 
cannot be changed by pupil or teacher when once 
made. The card is accompanied once each year 
by a mimeographed explanation for both teachers 
and parents. This reads as follows: 

Teachers are instructed to place marks in the 
proper squares to indicate the standing of the 
pupils according to the following interpretations. 

In Attendance; Superior means neither absent 
nor late. Above Standard, one excused tardiness 
or less than one day’s excused absence. Stand- 
ard, not more than one day's excused absence. 
Below Standard, only excused absences or excused 
tardiness. Failure, unexcused absences or unex 
cused tardiness. 

In Deportment ; Superior, means that the pupil 
has required no special discipline himself and 
has been a direct influencing factor in the encour- 
agement of his fellow to do the right thing. 
Above Standard, pupils who have not needed to 
be especially disciplined by any of the school 
authorities. Standard, pupils who have had to 
receive special discipline from their teachers but 
who have satisfactorily squared matters. Below 
Standard, pupils who have had to be referred to 
& principal, but have satisfactorily squared mat- 
ters. Failure, pupils who have failed to square 
up matter of discipline with school authorities. 

In Application; Superior, pupils who apply 
themselves to such an extent as to have a high 
rank in accuracy and speed and are always de- 
bendable. Above Standard, pupils who show real 
interest in work. accomplish their work and as- 
signments and volunteer for extra work. Stand 
ard, pupils who are alw: iys obedient, careful, at- 
tentive, willing and neat. Below Standard, pupils 
who respond to teachers’ suggestions, really at- 
tempt to do the work, make good efforts. Failure, 
pupils who persist in being inattentive, have care- 
less habits, habitually leave unfinished tasks. 


. " r ” n u 
QUARTER Ist | 2nd) 3rd | 4th lat} 2nd| 3rd! 4th)) Ist| 2nd) Ard) 4th || tet | 2nd) Sra | 4th 
” t 4 + } + + + + + ” + + + 


t } } 4 + + ; ; + 4 4 ; + 
‘ } + + + oy + ; + } + + 


Parents are urged to read the Bulletin explaining the marks on the card 
Sign the card below, replace card and Bulletin in envelope and return for 
future use 

PARENT S SIGNATURE 


let Quarter - 

} 
2nd Quarter Above Standard 
ied Quarter | Standard a 





4th Quarter 


Below Standard | @ 








Ontario Elementary Report Card 


Studies; Superior, means pupil is much 
stronger in all his studies than most other mem- 
bers of his class. This mark appearing repeat- 
edly indicates that pupil should be considered for 
double promotion. Above Standard, pupils doing 
satisfactory work in all subjects, essential and 
non-essential. Standard, pupils doing good work 
in all essentials. Below Standard, pupils doing 
poor work in one or more of the essential 
branches. Failure, pupils doing poor work in a 
majority of the essentials. In case of repeated 
marks in this rating a pupil is subject to demo- 
tion at any time that the best interests of the 
school demand it. 

Height and Weight; In the matter of height 
and weight but three distributions are used in- 
stead of five as above. Standard means according 
to some recognized authority. Above or below 
Standard simply means above or below that 
Standard. 

After signing the enclosed card please return 
the card and this sheet to envelope and return to 
school for the report of the next quarter. 

Any mark below Standard should have your 
personal attention. A telephone message might 
clear up matters or it may require a visit to the 
principal. 


ing an eight days’ illness of septic poisoning. 
Mr. Nuner was 46 years old. 

John Franklin Nuner was born in Howard 
County, Ind., and received his common school 
education in the schools of his native county. 
He was a graduate of the Indiana Normal School, 
Indiana University and the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Nuner’s first teaching after leaving college 
was in the high school at Mishawaka in 1901, and 
the following year he became superintendent of 
schools. In 1915 he accepted the superintendency 
at South Bend. 

Mr. Nuner is survived by his wife, four sons 
and one brother. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 

Supt. L. L. Tyler of Traverse City, Mich., has 
returned to school work after a year’s service in 
France with the Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Henry W. Harrub, for the past fourteen 
years head of the public schools of Taunton, 
Mass., has resigned because of failing physical 
powers. Mr. Harrub has spent his entire life in 
educational work and has completed twenty-five 
years of service in Taunton, 

Mr. Harrub was a graduate of the Castine, 
Me., Normal School and Colby University. His 
first teaching position was at Pawtucket, R. L., 
where he remained until 1890 when he went to 
Taunton as principal of the Weir grammar school. 
In 1905 he was appointed superintendent of 
schools to succeed Clarence F. Boyden. He was 
prominently identified with community move- 
ments, was an earnest worker in the Bristol 
County Teachers’ Association and Schoolmasters’ 
Club, and was particularly energetic in war 
activities of the schools during the past two 
years. 

Mr. H. H. Kirk of Cavalier, N. D., 
the superintendency at Casselton, 
stantial increase in salary. 


has accepted 
with a sub- 














Spencer clean it, then you know it is safe 





Your School is Not 
Complete Without a 
Cleaning System. 


ECENT serious epidemics have 

emphasized the necessity of sani- 

tary cleaning systems for school build- 

ings. Progressive school authorities 

throughout the entire country are equip- 

ping their buildings. Can you afford 
to ignore this feature? 


The Spencer 
‘Turbine Vacuum 
Cleaner 


has proved the one system which has 
made vacuum cleaning practicable for 
school buildings. It is found in a very 
large percentage of the 
finest school buildings 
throughout the country. 


If you are not using this 
equipment send for illus- 
trated catalogue and 
other data. 


¢=—=——+ 


The Spencer Turbine 
Company 


Department “‘A’”’ Hartford, Conn. 











No. 2765. VOLT-AMMETER. 


Visible form, manufactured in our own factory. 


NEW CATALOGS 


6¢A’? Apparatus, Soils, Fertilizers, Crop Materials, Field Instruments, 
Project Records for AGRICULTURE, especially for Smith- 
Hughes Schools. 





“RB” Incubators, Sterilizers, Microscopes, Prepared Slides, Preserved 
Materials, Anatomical Models and Biological Glassware, etc. 


66C’’ A complete list of Chemicals, Dry Stains, Solutions, Rocks and 
Minerals. 


‘6G’? Apparatus and Laboratory Equipment for Physics, Chemistry 
and Physical Geography and other Laboratory Supplies. 
Issued Nov. 1918 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


W. M. WELCH SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers, Importers and 
Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


1516 ORLEANS STREET CHICAGO, U.S. A. 














The 5-Year Sweeper 


Guaranteed— 
5 Years in a Two Class-Room School 


or in a Ten-Room House. 


p Years in a Four Class-Room School 


or in a 30x60 Foot Store. 


1 Year in a Six Class-Room School 






Fill With Cheap 
Sweeping Fluid 





A Being ‘‘Self- 
Moistened” 
this Brush 
needs no“Floor 
Powder’’ nor 
“Floor Oil,” 
pe which saves 
$20 to $30 per 
brush. 


A satisfactory allowance on a new brush will be made if a brush 
you have paid for fails to fulfill all claims. 


It wears longer than two to four ordinary brushes,{longer than 
24°to 36°corn brooms. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 
Express Prepaid 


Try it now before placing your order for the year. 
like it, return it at our expense. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 


100 TWENTY-SECOND ST. MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


If you don’t 
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Ser ve Your P upils a W holesome Lunc | 
P) 
VALUE 
4) 
se ry 
The advantage of the School Lunch Room is no longer a theory. It is a fact acknowledged by school authorities the country over. Our 
position as headquarters for Lunch Room or Cafeteria Equipment should commend us to your consideration when buying. You will find 
our goods and our service superior to others. Our experts will design a Lunch Room or Cafeteria to meet your special requirements, 
If your school now serves lunches you should have a copy of our catalog. It will guide you to economical purchases of Lunch Room 
or Cafeteria Equipment. No matter what your requirements may be, we can furnish just what you want at the price you want to pay. 
PICKs CoM Write for these Catalogs: 
ALBE PANY General Catalog......... Book Y19 
208-224 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Lunch Room Book...... Book Y10 
. >, 2 . 
A LOYALTY PLEDGE. citizenship, to honor public education as a prin- personal opinion, as a teacher of the public’s chil- 
The Rhode Island State Board of Education Ciple of free government, to respect the profes- dren I have no right, either in school hours or in 


has prepared a loyalty pledge which each teacher 
in the state is asked to sign. The pledge recog- 
nizes the important place of the teacher in the 
schools in the molding of character and in return 
asks the teacher to acknowledge her authority to 
the schools, the state and the nation. 


Teachers’ Pledge of Loyalty. 

I, as a teacher and citizen, pledge allegiance 
to the United States of America, to the State of 
Rhode Island, and to the American public school 
system. 

I solemnly promise to support the constitution 
and laws of Nation and State, to acquaint myself 
with the laws of the State relating to public edu- 
cation, and the regulations and instructions of 
my official superiors, and faithfully to carry them 
out. 

I further promise to protect the school rights 
of my pupils, to conserve the democracy of school 


sion of education as public service, and to observe 
its ethical principles and rules of professional 
conduct. 


I pledge myself to neglect no opportunity to 
teach the children committed to my care loyalty 
to Nation and State, honor to the Flag, obedience 
to law and government, respect for public ser- 
vants entrusted for the time being with the func- 
tions of government, faith in government by the 
people, fealty to the civic principles of freedom, 
equal rights and human brotherhood, and the 
duty of every citizen to render service for the 
common welfare. 

I shall endeavor to exemplify in my own life 
and conduct in and out of school the social vir- 
tues of fairness, kindliness and service as ideals 
of good citizenship. 


I affirm, in recognition of my official obliga- 
tion, that, tho as a citizen I have the right of 





the presence of my pupils out of school hours, to 
express opinions that conflict with honor to coun- 
try, loyalty to American ideals, and obedience to 
and respect for the laws of Nation and State. 

In all this I pledge my sacred honor and sub- 
scribe to a solemn oath that I will faithfully 
perform to the best of my ability all the duties of 
the office of teacher in the public schools. 


SOMETHING NEW IN DESKS. 

While numerous improvements have been made 
during the past 25 years in the design and con- 
struction of school desks and seats, practically 
no attention has been given by hygienists or 
manufacturers to any radical betterment of the 
lighting of the working surface. 

School children who are seated in the ordinary 
classroom, are subjected to two strong sources of 
light—the direct light from the windows and the 
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ELEVATION Of “LYE,-STRAIN - PREVENTIVE, MOVABLE, CHAIR DESKS rapt g PEN ve 
Scant ELEVATION Of “EYE- STRAIN - PREVENTIVE, DESKS & SEATS 
DETAILS OF THE NEW DONOVAN EYE-STRAIN PREVENTIVE DESKS 
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. Electric Cooki 
Bausch |omb ee tateae ] 
is the vogue—and your Domestic Science Depart- 
Microscopes ment will be in touch with latest developments = 
when you install 
a? 5 UGH 
are again in the market HucHeS 
—backed by the prestige DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
which attaches to suc- EQUIPMENT 
cessful war service in 
any significant capacity. now used in hundred of schools. 
Gis selease from this This book tells how to install and how to use the proper 
Electrical Equipment. 
service is of course grad- | | 
Let us send 
ual. As the demands | | ars | 
made upon us by the cony | 
ak government are lessened : - 
| from month to month, y 
however, we are enabled to increase de- / PAMPHLET . 
livery to our other patrons. wae 
Write us for complete catalog of our revised micro- ” Hughes Division, tl 
: - * ison Electrical Appliance Co., Inc, | 
scope line and inform us regarding your requirements. 5660 West Taylor Street, Chicago, IIL | | W 
Gentlemen: Kindly send me ar 
. your illustrated booklet g 
Bausch 5 lomb Optical ©. Shaahes Riectical Damestic Scie * 
equipment as featured in your ad 
411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER. N.Y. in the July School Board Journal. et 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco Name 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection oe 
Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo- Have you a Domestic Science Dept.? 
micrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun Sights for Army If eo, how equipped? 
and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Stak jen 1] 
Magnifiers and other High-Grade Optical Products. ae eee 
City Stat 
SE SS eS ee ee a a = eh ne 
reflected light from the desk top and walls. The (3) Teachers of the last half of the seventh a minimum salary of $1,000 for teachers during | 
arrangement of the ordinary classroom is such grade who are qualified to teach in the high the next year. } 


that the children who are near the windows are 
subjected during the greater part of the day to 
light which is far stronger than is necessary for 
them. The children in the front rows of each 
room are subjected in addition, to a severe strain 
from reflected light, which comes from the front 
walls of the classroom. 

As a means of avoiding the two types of strain 
just mentioned above, Mr. John J. Donovan, arch- 
itect, has recently completed a new type of desk 
which is a distinct departure from the ordinary 
rectangular pattern. Mr. Donovan's desks are in 
the shape of a rhomboid and are so arranged 
that while they are parallel in rows to the win- 
dows, the children are turned away from the 
parallel to an angle of 22% degrees. They con- 


school will receive $5 per month above said sche- 
dule. 

(4) Teachers holding first grade certificates: 
Beginners, $60; two or more years’ experience, 
$65. 

B. High school teachers. (1) Graduates of 
standard colleges or universities with no experi- 
ence shall receive, per month, $85; one year ex- 
perience, $90; three years’ experience, $95; five 
Gr more years’ experience, $100. 

(2) Teachers who are qualified for high school 
work but not graduates of standard colleges or 
universities with no experience, $80; two or more 
years’ experience, $85. 

Virginia, Minn. A minimum salary of $120 and 
a maximum of $170 have been adopted for high 


Beloit, Wis. The board has raised the min- 
imum salary from $60 to $70 per month and the 
maximum from $80 to $90. 

Governor Philipp of Wisconsin, has approved 
the Jennings bill providing for a minimum salary 
of $900 for teachers in the Milwaukee common 
and graded schools. 

Mountain Iron, Minn. The board has adopted 
a salary schedule providing for a minimum salary 
of $100 a month in grade schools and a min- 
imum of $120 for high school teachers with two 
years of experience. Grade teachers were given 
increases of $100 a month, the regular increase 
for the year. Those with three or more years’ 
experience were given additional increases of $50, 
graduates of the three-year normal courses $100 
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be iti 
3 sequently work—read and write—in such a posi- School teachers. - additional, normal graduates of the advanced 
19 tion that their books and papers receive full flow Monroe, Mich. A minimum salary of $1,000 has course without experience $90, and those with 
: L of light from the window, while their eyes are been fixed for the next owe iy two years’ experience in state graded systems 
‘a constantly turned toward the inner wall or to- Faribault and Owatonna, Minn., have adopted $100. 
ig ward the inner side of the front wall of the room. ; - 
in: : ; : : WiIN DO /W 
| The accompanying illustrations will show the 
+B general shape and arrangement of the desks and —_—_—— 
iF ) seats and the general seating of a classroom 
ti equipped with these desks. The desks make pos- ~r- SINT = : 
sible the definite passing of light over the left Ly} QQ [) ji } { } IV he TY/ 
shoulder of the children without a possibility of — Sf YOSSI 
shadows on the work and without other diffi- P ‘ 
culties usually resulting from a rectangular ar- IT K. YX / TTY FQ va) / Si 
rangement of desks. . EE is i OE i i i, 
The Donovan “eyestrain preventive desk” has P . - 
2 rill s y be available. >) /) ie se Ti} ; It 
been patented and will shortly be available OY 1Q eee, VIL] i" 
SALARY NOTES Si, 
East Baton Rouge, La. The board has adopted ? age, y YOY? aa) IT) 
a salary schedule for grade and high school UY EY -, &, IVD &. 
teachers. The schedule provides for the follow- 
ing salaries: , SY yy ty 
A. Elementary grade teachers. Graduates of OQ QGP rege, LY) 
standard normal schools: | 
(1) Beginners, $65; one year experience, $70; ~/ 
two years’ experience, $75; five years’ experience, 
$80; seven or more years’ experience, $85. 73 
(2) Teachers who are instructing beginners CORRIDOR 


shall receive $5 per month above said schedule. 


ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSROOM SEATED WITH DONOVAN “EYE-STRAIN PREVENTIVE DESKS.” 
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| Now for a Memorial Playground 


SLIDES BASE BALLS 
OCEAN WAVES BASKET BALLS 
SEE-SAWS VOLLEY BALLS 
SWINGS AND NETS 
OUTDOOR GYMNASIA = AND EVERYTHING 
GIANT STRIDES FOR PLAYGROUND 
“i ETC., ETC. GAMES 


HAT COULD be more fitting than a 
‘T W PLAYGROUND or COMPLETE REC- ‘ i I EE I U N I U 2 


























. REATION CENTER as a memorial to 
a the boys who have served in khaki and blue? PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT LINE 
+ | We shall gladly furnish sketches, specifications ; 
‘eal wae estimates for es. 2 plant, including Let us help you with our “Fun-Ful” Apparatus 
t on landscaping, fencing, memorial gate, community ‘ 
a house, children’s playgrounds, pools, athletic grounds, ‘*Everything for the Playground ”’ 
aa etc., ete. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK AND FULL INFORMATION 
HILL-STANDARD CO. 
116 Fun-Ful Avenue Recreation Engineers ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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a : : EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD FLY A 
“< | American Flag Company ara fet: ae 


yroved 


salary Trade Mark Registered U. S. Pat. Office 
—" MANUFACTURERS OF ; FLAG 
lopted 


salary Specified and used by U. S. Government, the large Munici- 
oe palities and MAJORITY of Schools thruout the country 
h two 

given BEST BY TEST 

crease 


FLAGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





years’ : 
of $50, AND 
s $100 


“i BANNERS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 

















WOOL BUNTING 


Silk, Cotton, Felt and Other Materials from the Cheapest to the 
Most Expensive Grades. Embroidered, Sewed, Painted and 
Printed Flags of All Nations. Special Flags and Banners, De- 
signed for All Occasions, at short notice. Advertising Flags and 
Signs our specialty. 


























American Flag Company JOHN C. DETTRA & CO., INC 





Manufacturers 
73-77 Mercer Street 54-56 West Lake St. OAKS, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO For Sale by all First Class Dealers 
































n of good heating 


HTERNATIONA. 
BOILERS&«FURMACES 





A® manufacturers of the most extensive line 
of heating apparatus in America, we are 
prepared to furnish equipment for all sizes of 
buildings from the One-Room Rural School up 
to the largest Educational Institution. 


We make all types—for Warm Air, Steam 
or Hot Water. 


Our heating engineers 
are ready at all times to 
confer with Architects or 
School Boards to give them 
the benefit of their advice 
and information concerning 
our line. 

Write us direct or request 
bids from a dealer who displays 
sign shown at the top of this ad- 
vertisement. 


Send for Catalogs 
1296 International Economy Boilers 
957 International Heavy Duty 
Heater. 


4010 International One - Room 
School Heater. 





———s 








INTERNATIONAL HEATER Co. 
UTICA, N. Y. 
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KEWANEE SMOKELESS FIREBOX BOILER—Portable Type. 


KEWANEE Smokeless Firebox Boilers 
burn soft coal without smoke. 


A smoking chimney is proof positive that 
at least 20% of your coal is being wasted. 


Thousands of KEWANEE Boilers installed in 
schools throughout the United States and Canada 
are saving coal and giving satisfaction in every way. 


Are you going to build a school this year? 
Then write for KEWANEE “On the Job”—it tells why. 


y + i 


PPP ‘ 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 4{) 


Kewanee, Illinois 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

















: oe NEW Y ‘ CHICAGO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS DETROIT 
CHICAGO NEW YORK NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY DALLAS 
933 Wentworth Ave. 601 West 27th St. . LWAUKEE PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON 
1933 Wentworth Ave y ‘ 7th TOLEDO CLEVELAND 
THE 
—_— INDOOR —— 


C HEMICAL CLOSET 


For Schools, Churches, Factories and Homes 
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WATERLESS, SANITARY, ODORLESS, CONVENIENT 
AND NECESSARY 


The moral and sanitary problems of schools are solved 
instantly by installing indoor closets. 


Guaranteed satisfactory. Recommended by boards of health and education 
Send for Catalog H 


THE DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


MAIN STREET LANSING, MICHIGAN 











HERE IS THE ONE YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 
A CIRCULATING AND VENTILATING 


SCHOOL ROOM HEATER 


THAT IS BUILT FOR BUSINESS AND DOES MAKE GOOD 


ng HEATER is our celebrated SUMMIT HEAVY CANNON STOVE, the stove the 
8. Gov't. selected for Cantonment heating Heavy Ali-cast-iron construction, 

tlehthy fitted. A heat producer and a heat holder Powerful, Economical, Durable 

The CASING is Triple Walled,—outside High Grade Blue Polished Steel, inside 

American Bessemer Iron with heavy Asbestos Covering and a one-inch Air space 

between the walls. Standard Wrought Steel Casing Rings support it rigidly. 

FRESH AIR INTAKE of Heavy Galvanized Iron, with Regulating Damper, and made 

in sizes to meet the requirements of your State Code 

THE EXPOSED FRONT makes for convenience in handling and gives that direct 

heat radiation that is so welcome and necessary for the children when they come 

in cold and damp 

VAPOR PAN of Vitreous White Enamel supplies abundant moisture to the heated afr. 
THE SUMMIT SCHOOLROOM HEATER IS POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 

to give Satisfaction and to meet every requirement of your School Code 

MADE IN OUR OWN FACTORY The Cost is much less than you will expect. 

If interested write at once for special literature. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE DEPARTMENT 


ILLINOIS REFRIGERATOR CO. 


MORRISON, ILLINOIS 
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JOHNSON— 
The Accepted Standard 


School architecture like all forms of building con- 
struction has now accepted standards. 
standard. Fireproof construction is being standardized. Tem- 
perature regulation was standardized years ago by Johnson. 


After 38 years of experience we have perfected the 


Heat 
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and the satisfactory operation of thousands of school plants tells its own story of our progress. We are 
not overstating our case when we assert that Johnson is the accepted standard in temperature regulation. 


The Model Metal Diaphragm Thermostat and the ‘‘Sylphon”’ 
Metal Bellows Diaphragm Valve make the long-looked-for and 
only ALL-METAL SYSTEM. 


It costs more, but it is the best. 


The Johnson Service Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


THE OLDEST—-THE LARGEST—AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 














SEATS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 


(Concluded from Page 30) 


He happened along that morning as the last 


of the seats had been put upon the pile. Miss 
Meek overheard him saying: “I would enjoy 
making a bonfire of the whole heap.” She 


chuckled with delight; it was a sort of triumph 


to know that Dr. Lovejoy understood. He 
studied causes instead of criticising conse- 
quences. 


Later in the day, talking with Miss Noble, the 
principal of the school, he said: “I’ve noticed 
the miserable seating in Miss Meek’s room, and 
wonder that she has succeeded as well as she 
Has done.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Noble, “there is one row, 
the fourth seat from the front, clear across the 
room, eight seats in all, that are unfit for any 
child to occupy. The seat is high and the desk 
in front is low, making it impossible for a child 
to sit in comfort or even safety.” : 

“I remember,” said he, “a book on school 
gymnastics, which I got hold of a few years ago. 
It was specially intended to correct injuries to 
the bodies and limbs of school children who 
were obliged to use faulty school furniture. Not 
one hint was in the entire book that it might 
be a good plan to reduce the unsatisfactory 
seats and desks to kindling wood and give the 
children some liberty of movement. ‘The prin- 
ciple of slavery still pervades pedagogy, and the 
same principle pervades the school. I need only 
give one proof—the stationary desks and 
chairs.’ ” 

“One great advantage of the movable seats 
and tables is that they can be taken outside,” 
said Miss Noble, “and while the children are 
enjoying the outdoor air, the rooms can be 
made much cleaner. So much dirt gathers 
around the iron-work that fastens the seats to 
the floor. These tables that you have chosen for 


us, doctor, are quite admirable with their pretty 
little drawers to hold the children’s belongings.” 

“T am convinced,” said the doctor, “that in 
the near future, there will be a great deal more 
provision for outdoor work and study in all 
grades. It seems incredible that there should 
be provision mainly for giving outdoor work to 
children of tubercular tendency or to mentally 
subnormal children. 

“T was deeply impressed with the Forest 
Schools of Toronto that I visited last summer 
during a Canada. These 
classes are made up of children below normal, 
physically or mentally. One, the Victoria Park 
School, is located beautifully on Lake Ontario. 
The children work, study, play, and sleep under 
the shade of grand old trees. Their three meals 
are served in a dining room with a roof but 
only one wall. It has a glorious view of the 
lake. The meals are excellent; I was kindly in- 
vited to dine with the children and their teach- 
ers when I was a quite unexpected visitor. It 
was a very delightful day for me, one that I 
shall never forget. After dinner, the children 
slept for two hours, on comfortable iron cots, 
under the trees. Then, a glorious swim in the 
lake, after which a _ short of study. 
Supper was served at 5:30, and the children 
went home.” 


vacation spent in 


session 


“May the time soon come when all school 
authorities will realize the seriousness of the 
problem that the school is trying to solve,” said 
Miss Noble. 

THE PRACTICE OF ARCHITECTURE 
(Concluded from Page 47) 
and accuracy of plans, specifications and details, 
and the construction of the building in accord- 
ance therewith; his responsibility to be con- 
tingent only on his being accorded freedom in 
deciding all matters of structural design, 





mechanical equipment and the selection of ma- 
terials and workmen. 


a 


5. He must control and regulate the busi- 
ness affairs of the building operation so as to 
safeguard all interests. He must be just and 
impartial in deciding all controversies within 
his jurisdiction, but where his own interests are 
involved he must submit the controversy to 
arbitration.—American Architect. 


Saginaw, Mich. The board has approved in- 
creases of ten to twenty per cent for school teach- 
ers of the east side. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. The board has granted a 
bonus of $50 to each teacher. Women teachers in 
the high school will receive from $750 to $1,250. 

Cleveland, O. Beginning next fall, the min- 
imum salary of teachers will be $900. 


Green Bay, Wis. The board has granted in- 
creases of $150 a year to principals and $100 to 
teachers. 


Sioux Falls, 8S. D. The board has adopted a 
salary schedule providing for salaries ranging 
from $700 to $1,100 in the grades. In the high 
schools a minimum of $1,000 is provided with 
salaries based upon the character of the teaching 
and the length of service. Yearly increases of 
$100 are provided. 


LeRoy, N. Y. The board has given increases of 
$200 to teachers who have taught in the city 
schools five years or more, $150 to those who have 
taught three years or more, and $100 to those who 
have taught less than tLree years. The minimum 
salary for grade teachers has been fixed at $750 
per year and for high school teachers at $900, 
with increases of $100 up to the maximum. 

San Francisco, Cal. The board has asked the 
city supervisor to grant the teachers increases of 
$20 a month. 

Toledo, Ohio. Teachers and principals of the 
elementary schools have been given increases of 
$200. Teachers with twenty years’ experience 
will be given $300, and those with more than 
thirty years’ experience will be given $400 addi- 
tional. 
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HE use of mo- 
tion pictures 
for educational purposes is 
two-fold; to create in the 

students’ minds a true mental 
image of the subject matter of the 
text, and to heighten their interest in a 
given subject, making it more comprehensive. 


This can be properly done only at the time the 
subject is actually being discussed, i. e., in the class- 
room. It therefore becomes necessary to have a 
projector to meet the various conditions that may be imposed 


















upon it. It must, above all things, be portable and as little 
complicated as any machine can be, requiring no special 
operator. 


The DeVry Portable Motion Picture Projector is ideally 
suited for school use. It weighs but twenty pounds—takes 
standard size reels and film—attaches to an ordinary light 
socket, and operates at the touch of a button. 


A catalog, giving complete specifications, will be sent upon 
request. 


The DeVry Corporation 


1248 Marianna St. Chicago, Ill. 
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SPENCER 


Microscopes and Delineascopes 


POSSESS MANY 


SUPERIOR FEATURES 


WHICH MAKE THEM IDEAL FOR 
LABORATORY USE 





MODEL ‘‘O”’ DELINEASCOPE 


with the Spencer Transposer, a me- 
chanical device for handling the lantern 
slides which does away with the old 
cumbersome, troublesome lantern slide 
holder, and in addition gives a dissolv- 
ing effect on the screen, which is ac- 
complished with but one outfit (not two) 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 





MICROSCOPE No. 64 has a side fine adjustment with 34 threads of 
the screw engaged as compared with an equivalent of but one in other 
makes. It has a “‘Jateral travel’’—an index to its position relative 
to its limits. No other make has this. It is equipped with Spencer 
Optics, which have been considered ideal for three-quarters of a century, 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPENCER SPENCER 


U.S.A 





































The Picture Screen 


Has Power of Expression greater even 
than the most forceful delivery of words. 


It is no longer a question of why use pictures 
but how ? 





The Victor Portable 


Stereopticon 


offers the simplest, surest medium f6r projecting the 
life-size image on the screen 


brilliant, 


Powerful Mazda or gas lamps meet all conditions, lenses sup 
plied for all distances. 

Great list of slides illustrating hundreds of topics are available 
thru purchase or rental. 


Today—Write for trial terms on the 
cons”. Also ask for slide bulletin. 


“Aristocrat of Stereopti- 


The Manufacturers 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., Inc. 


141 Victor Building Davenport, Iowa 








“600” PROJECTOR 





The “Motiograph” 


Over 600 purchased by the Y. M. C. A. and schools in the 
last year makes it the leader. Its ease of operation—perfect 
projection— and non-wear qualities puts it in a class by 
itself. 

(Will take all standard size films.) 


THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MF. COMPANY 


564 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What the Eye Sees the Mind Treasures 


BECAUSE OF THIS 


Motion Pictures Are An Effective Educator 


They deliver their message THROUGH THE EYE and 
firmly impress the memory. Text books are being elimi- 
nated and study, through this medium, becomes a pleasure. 
Pictures must be properly projected else they fail of purpose. 


Power’s Cameragraph 


has led the industry for many years. 
with schools where its perfect projection gives universal 


satisfaction. 


Catalogue 33 Gives Complete Details 


NICHOLAS POWER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Pioneers of Projection 


It finds great favor 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















BEATING THE X. Y. Z.’S TO IT. 
(Concluded from Page 36) 
A similar meeting was shortly afterwards held in 
New York City, and similar reports issuing from 
this meeting appeared in the columns of the daily 
papers at the time.” 

And again— 

“Now, the writer does not mean for a moment 
to say that there are no preparatory school secret 
societies composed of self-respecting boys, nor 
does he mean to say that all the ideals of all 
these societies are wrong. Undoubtedly this 
statement would be unfair and incorrect. But he 
does wish to say most emphatically that the un- 
democratic idea of the secret society in our demo- 
cratic public schools is wrong from start to finish. 
And for every chapter of a secret society in a 
high school that is so run as to win the com- 
mendation of the authorities, one can point to a 
dozen that are not so conducted. It’s the excep- 
tion that proves the rule. 

“If these statements are true, then our frater- 
nity should cut loose at once from the contagion 
of these high school societies. We cannot afford 
to have the ———— Fraternity known in many 
towns as the haven of refuge for boys who are 
long on prep. school fraternity experience and 
short on a fair knowledge of the irregular French 
verbs. We want only the best blood and the best 
boys in our midst. We have no place for the liar, 
the sneak and the fifteen-year-old sport. We 
should not be obliged to knock out of the heads 
of our freshmen a lot of foolish ideas and worse 
ideals; we should not permit these boys to try to 
Own allegiance to two masters. Let them choose 
for themselves—let them enjoy the benefits accru- 
ing from the association with their juvenile 
secret societies, and give up the college fraternity 
if they will. Such fellows have no business wear- 
ing a ——— pin over their hearts, and the prep. 
school fraternity pin in its usual abiding place— 
directly over and adjoining their stomachs. No, 
indeed; we want our freshmen to come to us 
with minds and hearts unpledged to any other 
secret society. We want no half-loaves. We want 
them entirely for our own.” 

This is fairly good proof, it seems to me. 
Now, then, Mr. Schoolman, which alternative 











do you intend to follow? What are you going 
to do with “these amusing boys who call them- 
selves ‘frat men?” 


SCHOOL BONDS. 


(Concluded from Page 37) 
the park system of Kansas City, Missouri, was 
described. The idea of the city authorities forty 
years ago was to build a public park system, 
make the purchase and furnish the upkeep by 
direct taxation. After overcoming all kinds of 
obstacles the first land was bought in 1895 and 
since then about $11,000,000 has been spent in 
actual purchase of land. Still, with one un- 
important exception, all this was done by assess- 
ments against the taxable property. As a result 
the people of that city feel that these parks are 
really their own and take a corresponding pride 
in their preservation and are free to consider 
new additions without the thought that their 
children must be forced to pay for them when 
they arrive at the taxpaying age. 

We must all agree that public parks are as 
permanent as school buildings and I believe that 
many school bond issues in the past could have 
been met in the same way. 

I feel that the saying “Pay as you go, or don’t 
go” should be followed whenever possible, be- 
cause I believe that the coming generations are 
going to face new and as difficult problems as 
we face and I believe their progress will be in 
a large way determined by the burden we start 
them off with. 

My conviction is that bonds should not be 
issued unless absolutely necessary; but, when 
necessary, for as short a period as possible and 
only for some project the benefits of which will 
continue over a long period of years, and never 
under any condition be issued for a temporary 
convenience or benefit. 


SOME IOWA CONSOLIDATED AND VIL- 
LAGE SCHOOLS. 


(Concluded from Pages 57) 
well as adaptability to uses, site and surround- 
ings. 
Red Oak High School, Red Oak, Ia. 

The high school building recently completed 
at Red Oak, Iowa, was designed for a capacity 
of 450 to 500 senior high school pupils, and also 
to provide manual training, domestic science, 
laboratory and physical training facilities for 
the junior high school just across the street. 

The second floor contains the manual train- 
ing, domestic science rooms and gymnasium. 
The first floor has the superintendent, principal 
and board rooms, study hall and recitation 
rooms. The second floor has a large auditorium 
with stage, recitation rooms, laboratories, ete. 

The building is constructed all of fireproof 
materials, no wood being used except for doors, 
blackboard moldings, and floors in class and reci- 
tation rooms. 

The plumbing, heating and ventilating are all 
of the latest approved type, as is all other equip- 
ment thruout the building. 

The cost was about $100,000, exclusive of 
site and furniture. 


A COMPLETE PUPIL RECORT). 
(Concluded from Page 60) 
enough to stand in a vertical file. It will be 


noted that for the first two grades, space is only 
provided for an attendance record and for re- 
marks on scholarship and conduct. For the re- 
maining six grades, space is provided for at- 
tendence and for a complete record of scholar- 
ship, conduct, ete. 

This form of record blank has been used in 
the Cicero schools sufficiently long to prove its 
entire practicability. It has made possible refer- 
ence to the entire record of children after they 
have left school, and has reduced labor and sim- 
plified the entire pupil accounting work of teach- 
ers and of the administrative office of the schools. 
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New Moist 8-Color Box 


Devoe School Water Colors are made for this work by 
us not for us and the quality is unexcelled. 





Regular 4-Cake Box 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 


For poster and design work use Devoe Show Card or Poster 
colors. Just what you have been looking for—24 Colors in 2 oz., 
8 oz., 16 oz., and 32 oz. jars. 


ASK FOR FOLDER AND COLOR CARD 





Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


Kansas City 
Sees See eee ERE RRR ERE Ee SS 8 Sf 


Chicago New Orleans 


To keep your 
schools clean 


Furnish your janitor with the right kind of 
supplies. Make it easy for him to keep the 
school clean and sanitary, and protect the 
health of the children. 


Use Robertson’s Products 


For over seventeen years Robertson’s Products 
have met the requirements of schools through- 
out the country. 


Order Your Requirements Now 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Bristle Floor Brushes 
Senet Soaps 

aps 
cc. Powder 
Scouring Powder and Cleansers 


and are headquarters for 
Paper Towels 
Toilet Paper 
Mops, etc. 


ROBERTSON’S QUALITY 
INSURES SATISFACTION 


GET OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE— 
IT IS YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


700-704 WEST DIVISION STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES 
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School Board Journal 


Part of the course of instruction in most schools 
is the study of color values and combinations. 


















A Positive Solution 


of your 


Pencil Sharpener Problems 


The “Apsco Line of Pencil Sharpeners” offers a variety 
of high-grade machines in both hand-feed and automatic 
styles FOR SCHOOLROOM USE. 


A Pencil Sharpener in Every Classroom 


School-board officials owe it to scholars and to teachers to 
furnish time and material saving equipment. 


Pencil sharpening is one of the biggest of schoolroom problems. Our sharp. 
eners solve them positively and permanently, and at low cost. Select 
the type of machine best suited to your needs and order today. 


The ‘‘Chicago’’ 


Pencil Sharpener 


Most for the money— cy 
will not break leads. 
Sharpens standard size a 
pencils, and will auto- ba 3 Sat 
matically stop cutting im XTE} 
once point is produced. be a 


~s 4" 
The ‘‘ Dexter’”’ MS zs ¥} 
QUALITY hand-feed © 
sharpener. Sharpens all sizes of pen- 
cils and crayons. Automatically pro- 
duces any point from blunt to fine. 


The ‘‘Dandy’”’ 


Automatic feed prevents pencil waste. 
Sharpens ail sizes of pencils and cray- 
ons. Automatically stops cutting 
when desired point (blunt or fine) is 
produced. Especially adapted for 
schoolroom use. Strong and emai. 
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Other Models: Junior, Wizard, Ideal, 
Climax No. 2. All quality machines. 


| Antomatic Pencil iiial Co 
| 1502 GARLAND BUILDING CHICAGO 


See your supply dealer or write direct. 
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SNOW WHITE 


Velvet Paste 


should be used in every American school. 
Adapted equally well for Grade and High School work. 


Is a pure white paste with pleasant odor. Remains moist 
and always ready for use. Spreads easily and smoothly. 
Possesses high degree of viscosity. Dries quickly without 
blistering or curling mounts. Put up in convenient wide 
mouthed containers making it easily accessible. Instantly 
sealed air tight when not in use. Furnished in half-pint, 
pint, quart, half-gallon and gallon jars. 


No. 800 ‘‘Gluey’’ Paste. 


Is a white paste that is rapidly gaining popularity as a 
general purpose school adhesive. Extraordinarily strong. 
Dries extremely fast. Especially recommended for mounting 
specimens and school work exhibits. Possesses such great 
strength that it is frequently used in place of glue in manual 
training departments. Put up in quart tins, half-gallon and 
gallon jars. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL INK. 


A staunch high grade blue black and black writing fluid of a 
quality worthy of the American school child. 











Catalogue and price list gladly supplied. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of the broadest line of inks and adhesives made by 
any one firm in the world. 
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IMITATED FROM COAST TO COAST BUT NEVER EQUALED 









































Dustless Crayons 





HAVE NO RIVAL NO DIRT 


IN) I Five Times the Service Five Times the Saving five Times the Satisfaction 


NO GREASE PERFECT 


They should be used in all school rooms because of the 
better sanitary conditions assured 








| | THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Sandusky, Ohio U.S.A Waltham, Mass 
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NOT THE CHEAPEST BUT UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST 


The American Crayon Company, of Course 
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THE SCHOOL BOARD AND THE RURAL 
TEACHER. 

County Supt. Jessie C. Martiny, of Baraboo, 
Wis., in her publication, Sauk County Schools, 
tries to get the school board member and the 
teacher to see the school problem in the following 
way: 

If I were a school board I would— 


1. Visit that little school down the road so as 
to make the teacher and those little men or 
women feel that someone is really interested in 
their progress. 

2. Meet the teacher at the schoolhouse now 
and then to talk over both the good and bad fea- 
tures in connection with my school. Work with 
her to make this school the best in Sauk County. 

8. Before criticizing the work being done in 
the schoolroom, find out if it is caused by the lack 
of equipment rather than the lack of teaching 
ability. 

4. See that the pupils are provided with good 
texts—not the kind I used when a child, but such 
books as he can comprehend, and will help to 
learn the new things he must know when he 
grows up. 

5. Encourage the community to cooperate in 
a constructive way in creating a “school atmos- 
phere” such that the teacher and pupils will feel 
the community support. 


6. Hire that teacher soon so that I would be 
sure to get the best to be had. 

7. When hiring a teacher, consider her in 
terms of teaching qualifications, personality, etc., 
rather than in terms of wages. Give her some- 
thing to work for. 

8. Be quick to indorse all good efforts being 
Made to truly Americanize my school and my 
community. 

If I were a teacher I would— 

1. Try to win the confidence, respect, and love 
of every child who comes to my school. 

2. Appeal to each child thru the avenues of his 
interest. 

8. Put myself in the place of the child, think 
as he does, feel as he does, imagine myself sitting 
at his seat and watching me as his teacher. Will 
I do, say, and teach things as I am doing, saying, 


and teaching things? A child’s criticism is never 
far from right. 

4. Remember that I am either making or mar- 
ring ideals each day as I stand before them. 

5. Get acquainted with every mother and 
father in the district. Meet them on their 
grounds. Interest myself in their problems and 
work. 

6. Be square with my school board, frank in 
my criticism, open to suggestions, cooperative in 
spirit, firm in stating what I believe to be for the 
best interests of my school, and square in all my 
dealings with them. 

7. Believe in myself, in my desire and ability 
to do something for those about me. 

8. Smile. 


LIBRARIANS’ CONFERENCE OF THE 
MICHIGAN SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB. 
At the high school librarians’ conference of the 

Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club held at Ann Arbor 
on April 4th, the discussion centered on the im- 
portance of fixing the status of the librarian in 
the school. Statistics gathered by Miss Poray of 
the Northwestern High School, Detroit, show 
that the library is not equipped commensurate 
with that of other departments of the school and 
that the salary of the librarian is not up to 
standard. 

A resolution presented by Miss Florence Hop- 
kins of Central High School, Detroit, and adopted 
by the conference, reads as follows: 

First: Good service from libraries is indis- 
pensable to the best educational work. 

Second: The wise direction of a library re- 
quires scholarship, executive ability, tact, and 
other high-grade qualifications, together with spe- 
cial training for the effective direction of cul- 
tural reading, choice of books, and teaching of 
reference principles. 

Third: Because much latent power is being 
recognized in the library, and is awaiting devel- 
opment, it is believed that so valuable a factor in 
education should be accredited a dignity worthy 
of the requisite qualifications; and that, in schools 
and educational systems, the director of the 
library should be recognized as a department 
head, who shall be enabled to undertake progres- 
sive work, be granted necessary assistants, and 


be compensated in status and salary equally with 
the supervisors of other departments. 

For every one thousand students in daily at- 
tendance a full-time trained assistant librarian 
is needed. 

In large high schools of 2,000 and 3,000 daily 
attendance, a second assistant should be ap- 
pointed, and a library clerk or page or student 
pages employed. 

A minimum annual appropriation per student 
should be determined for books, pictures, maga- 
zines and newspapers. For books alone a min- 
imum of fifty cents a student is needed. Not less 
than $40 a year is needed in even small high 
schools for magazines. 

A minimum of three recitation periods per year 
should be given in each English course to graded 
instruction in the use of books and libraries. 

The salary of a high-school librarian should be 
adequate to obtain a person with the qualifica- 
tions set forth in this report. It should not be 
lower than that of the English teacher, but it 
may be necessary to pay a higher salary when 
there is an over-supply of English teachers and 
an under-supply of librarians. 

In high schools having heads of departments 
the librarian should be made head of the library 
department with status equal to that of heads of 
other departments. 


Chicago, Ill. Girl students of the Lake View 
High School have adopted gingham dresses as the 
apparel for school wear. The uniform is on the 
lines of a middy suit in one piece and may be had 
in two colors, white and blue. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. The board has appointed a 
committee which is to present a practical plan 
for the handling of the financial matters of high 
school athletics. The action became necessary 
because of a reduction of the receipts and the in- 





ability of the athletic department to meet the 


financial obligations. 

The school board of Cedar Rapids, Ia., in a 
recent decision, ordered that the new rule pro- 
hibiting the use of school buildings for teaching 
foreign languages be enforced. A request had 
been made that the board permit the holding of 
a summer school for the teaching of the Bohe- 
mian language. 





































































- FORTHCOMING NEW EDITIONS 











Sid enahtin talk Win Tyne’s 


HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES for Schools 


The publishers are now prepar- 
ing the 1919 Edition of the text. 
The new matter covers the events 
leading up to our entrance into 
_ the war and the part that we 
played in it. There are in the 
world today no two men better 
equipped to write on this subject. 
The new edition will be ready for 
the fall term. 






















McLAUGHLIN’S 


HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN NATION 


For the 1919 edition of this stan- 
dard history the closing chapters 
have been rewritten, with discus- 
sions of the war, our preparation 
for it and our partinit. Dr. Mc- 
Laughlin, through his war ser- 
vice, is particularly well equip- 
ped to write this important new 
material. 


Send for complete information 








Revised Editions of 


Upham and Schmidt's Aldine. Reading 





AN INTRODUCTION TO 
AGRICULTURE 


This is more than a revision of 
Upham’s “Introduction to Ag- 














HE revision of the Aldine Readers has 
been made in the light of the most 
modern, most up-to-date psychology and 
pedagogy, retaining all the best features of 
previous editions and adding new, at- 


riculture’”’— it is really a new ” ay tractive, scientific features which cannot 
book. The abundant practical fail to appeal to the discriminating, pro- 
material in the book, along the gressive teacher. The series is now com- 
lines in which young people are plete through the first four years under 
most interested, makes it the the following titles: 
best book for teaching agricul- 
ture in the new way, that is, by PRIMER, Revised Edition 1916 
BOOK ONE, Revised Edition 1916 
— - the problem and pro- BOOK TWO, Revised Edition 1918 
ject method. BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK THREE, Revised Edition 1918, Teacher’s Edition 
ADAMS’ BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
BOOK FOUR, Revised Edition 1919, Teacher’s Edition 
BOOK FIVE. Revised Edition 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
An Elementary BOOK FIVE, Revised Edition, 1919, Teacher’s Edition 
Commercial Geography LEARNING TO READ— 


This is a thorough revision of 
this widely used book. Almost 


A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, 


Revised Edition 1918 


every chapter in the book has The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive 
. 4 than the old edition, and takes up in more detail the lessons in 

been revised to include the Book One and Book Two, giving suggestions which are invaluable 
most recent knowledge, and a to the inexperienced. While the Manual stops with Book Two, 
the Teacher’s Editions of Books Three and Four contain many in- 

new chapter has been added on structions, hints, and suggestions to the teacher as to the presenta- 
“The World Today.” tion and development of each lesson in the books, which themselves 

















contain a valuable new feature in the questions and suggestions 
to pupils, under the title, Learning to Study and Think. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS | NEWSON & COMPANY 


New York - APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers Chicago 623 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE : : CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
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FOR THE SUMMER VACATION 


Do you plan to undertake the work of a principal after 
having spent some years as a grade or subject teacher? 


If so, take home with you this summer the most 
authoritative book on the work of a principal, Perry’s 
“The Management of a City School.” Postpaid $1.80. 


Have you ever felt that discipline, in your classes, has been 
a problem that is not getting less difficult after years of 


If so, devote some of those hours in the hammock to 
Bagley’s book, ‘School Discipline.”’ 


Have you ever suspected that perhaps some other teacher 
in your building may be making just a little more of a 2. 
success of her teaching than you are? 


If so, put a copy of Strayer and Norsworthy’s ‘‘How to 
Teach” in your steamer trunk. Postpaid $1.40. 


and seemingly endless foibles of childhood? 


If so, take with you a copy of Norsworthy and Whitley’s 
“Psychology of Childhood,” to read when it rains. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Chicago Boston Dallas 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 





An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 


The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,’”’ made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 

We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 
and with many new illustrations. 

South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 

You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


Postpaid $1.50. TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 


Do Your Pupils Know 





1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 

How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown, 
marketed, and used? 

3. How gold, silver, i iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 

and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 

mercial life of the United States and of the world? 


4. Of the worth and dignity of labor? 
Has your work ever seemed dull and uninspiring? 5. Why some products are more valuable than others? 
; he : ie 6. What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
If so, tuck a copy of that inspiring little book, Patri’s hogs, lumber, iron, copper, coal aad manufactures are pro- 
“A Schoolmaster of the Great City,’’ in your suitcase | duced by United States 
for the trip home. Postpaid $1.32 7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 
uate remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
Have h led a ate nisl Bee Gia exvatin and industry’ 
you ever veen puzzied and discouraged by the erratic 8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 


answered in 


**GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 


Postpaid $1.60. Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Atlanta San Francisco 2457 Prairie Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 717 Market Street 


CHICAGO 








BOSTON 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Underwood I ypewriter 


Its Merit is Proved by the 
Successes It Has Made 


The popular machine for tuition purposes 


UNDER W O O@ 


Holder for 13 years of the International 
Trophy Cup for 


SPEED -- ACCURACY -- DURABILITY 


Possessor of Elliott Cresson Medal for 
mechanical supremacy 


It is the machine for the operator--all 
World’s Champions use and endorse it 
























| NEW BOOKS | 
Eee caiaiall 


First Principles of Agriculture. 

By Emmet S. Goff and D. D. Mayne. 
pages. Price, $0.96. American 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 

Goff & Mayne’s First Principles was one of the 
pioneer texts in agriculture and it is today, as it 
has been for fourteen years, as widely used in 
country schools as any of the newer works. In 
the present edition, the authors have rewritten 
considerable sections of the book to conform to 
the newest teaching purposes and practices. They 
have strengthened the emphasis on wheat, corn 
and semi-tropical fruits and have given a new 
slant to the discussion of soils and soil fertility. 
New questions and projects for the school experi- 
Mental plot have been provided. The book is 
brief, but ample and well adapted to the abilities 
of students and the time limits set in the average 
rural school. 

Elements of Plane Trigonometry with Complete 
Tables. 

By Alfred M. Kenyon and Louis Ingold. 
260 pages. Price, $1.20. Macmillan Co., 
York. 

This book presents a very much abbreviated 
and simplified course in plane trigonometry, for 
high schools, evening classes and trade schools. 
Its purpose is to present a minimum of theory of 
immediate usefulness. 
First Course in Algebra. 

By Walter B. Ford and Charles Ammerman. 
Cloth, 334 pages. Price, $1.20. Macmillan Co., 
New York, Chicago, Boston. 

This is the first volume of a two-book series for 
high schools and carries the work thru to, and 
Including, quadratics. It is very clear and com- 


Cloth, 272 
Book Co., New 


Cloth, 
New 








plete in its presentation of topics and includes a 
wealth of exercises based upon practical prob- 
lems. The principles of factoring are introduced 
in a very simple way in the chapter on multipli- 
cation but the operation is completely developed 
in its logical order in a later chapter. The use 
of tables is emphasized and graphical methods 
are taken up following fractional equations and 
proportion. The book appeals to us as entirely 
satisfactory. 

Number Stories of Long Ago. 

By David Eugene Smith. Cloth, 136 pages. 
Price, 48 cents. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

To the reviewer, socalled supplementary num- 
ber readers, intended to teach the fundamentals 
of arithmetic in story or play form, have been 
insufferably uninteresting. Only in very rare 
spots have they shown an understaffding of child 
interests. The present book is a decided novelty 
and upsets all preconceived notions about the im- 
possibility of adding a human touch to arith- 
metic. Dr. Smith has told the history of mathe- 
matics from the earliest times to the end of the 
middle ages by a series of charming stories in 
which boys and girls of ancient China, Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, Arabia and of mediaeval Europe 
are the characters. No real boy can fail to get 
an appreciation of what numbers mean after 
1eading about Lugal who used a pointed stick to 
impress his figures on clay. The tiresome mul- 
tiplication tables have a new meaning in the 
story of Ahmes who scribbled on papyrus and 
division is less troublesome when we are told of 
Filippo’s old “scratch method.” Magic squares, 
and number tricks, are as charming today as they 
were centuries ago when they afforded neutral 
gymnastics for Chinese boys and for the children 
of the socalled dark ages. 

The book is beautifully illustrated and is typo- 
graphically as excellent as it is’ interesting for 
the children of the upper grades. 


The Teaching of Shorthand in Intermediate or 
Junior High Schools. Part I. 

By W. L. Mason. Paper, 50 pages. Price, 35 
cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th St., 
New York. 

This is a teachers’ handbook and outlines in 


detail the author’s method of teaching Isaac Pit- 
man shorthand. It is valuable, we think, not 
only as a guide.but as a contribution to the 
methodology of commercial education and will 
help to improve and unify the teaching of this 
important business subject. More books of sim- 


ilar type are needed to unify and modernize 

practice. 

Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low. 


By Washington Irving. Paper, 51 pages. Phon- 
ographie Institute Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Irving’s famous tales are here accurately re- 
produced in the amanuensis style of phonography. 


The Winston Simplified Dictionary. 

Edited by William Dodge Lewis and Edgar A. 
Singer. Cloth, 820 pages. Price, $0.60. John C. 
Winston Co., Philadelphia, Chicago. 

A high school principal and a college professor 
have joined hands to produce this dictionary for 
school use. It contains a vocabulary of 40,000 
words and presents the simple, everyday defini- 
tions such as are most wanted in the school, the 
office and the home. 


A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln, 


By Hon. Ralph Shirley. Cloth, 188 pages. 
Price, $1.25, net. Funk & Wagnalis Co., New 
York. 


Many well-informed men and women would be 
surprised to learn that two notable biographies 
of Abraham Lincoln have been written by Eng- 
lishmen. Points of similarity between the prob- 
lems before the present Peace Congress and those 
confronting Lincoln towards the close of the Civil 
War have led Funk & Wagnalis to bring out an 
American Edition of the Hon. Ralph Shirley's 
“A Short Life of Lincoln.” 

The book has no waste matter. It tells of 
Lincoln’s early life of penury and small successes 
in the Middle West, of his quick comprehension 
and faithful performance of his duties as presi- 
dent. Striking incidents illustrate his great 
kindly heart, his logical mind, his shrewd insight 
into the minds of the common people, his sincere 
dependence upon God fer guidance and strength. 

(Continued on Page 101) 
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- Official Figures Prove the Efficiency of 
| ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Claims are one thing—proof is another. Here are facts, that prove 
to any one that the greatest percentage of successful shorthand writers 
use the system of proven success. 
OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
SHORTHAND CLERKS 

77.3 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

22.7 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See Report of the Commissioner of Education for 1913—the most recent 
official statistics on this subject.) 
Of the official shorthand court reporters of the United States, 

91.2 per cent. write Pitmanic Phonography, 

8.8 per cent. other systems of shorthand. 
(See the latest roster of the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association as 
. publisht in ils “‘Proceedings’’ for 1917.) 


Send for Particulars of a Free Correspondence 
Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West Forty-Fifth Street, New York 


History from a New View-Point 


OUR UNITED STATES 


By WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 
Superintendent of Schools, Toledo, Ohio 





Written in the light of recent events which have created a new atmosphere 
for the study of our national life. The breaking down of old prejudices 
and international animosities has enabled the author to restate a great 
many problems in our history from a new view-point. It begins by show- 
ing how the Old World forms the background of our carly American his- 
tory, and from that point until the concluding chapters on the World 
War, the reaction of Europe on America is never lost sight of. 


Ready During the Summer of 1919 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





























J | Public Speaking 

We shall issue shortly an entirely new 
book TALKING BUSINESS by John 
Mantle Clapp which marks a new step 
in the development of public speech 
instruction. It gives your course a def- 


initeness of direction and purpose 
which no other book can give. 


RONALD PRESS Co. 
TEXT BOOK DEPT. 
20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








We Specialize in High School 


SCENERY 


Unequalled for Quality and Artistic Beauty 


Our 29 years’ experience in equipping 
every design of stage and the high char- 
acter of our productions warrant your 
careful consideration. 


Information in regard to Stage Con- 
struction cheerfully furnished. 


KANSAS CITY SCENIC COMPANY 
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24th and Harrison Kansas City, Mo. I 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES =| STEEL FLAG POLES |} 
The Badger Line makes school buying AMD — 
easy and insures quality and service. With delphie 
a single order and in one shipment you can obtain all the PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT This 
supplies listed below. Order now for August or September Ist delivery. - aw <- , rong 
! if | \ \ Inittee 
Brushes—All Kinds Rubber Matting Toilet Paper fg / “ae ciation 
Sweeping Compounds Scrubbing Soap Metal Polish | Amo 
Toilet Paper Fixtures Mop Wringers Liquid Soap to mak 
Paper Towel Fixtures Pipe Cleanser Dust Cloths are th 
Closet Bowl Cleanser Paper Towels Mop Sticks leaders 
Scouring Powder Library Paste Cocoa Mats AM HART ee: A I statesn 
Inks— All Kinds Disinfectants Steel Mats YW fy) YY, Yr 
Soap Dispensors Soap Powder Squeegees VON: MMR ny - 
a my Lanse a" Write for Folder S to imp 
Floor Oil Baskets Our Prices are so low that you will certainly be interested. i. . 
Samples and Quotations Sent on Request ' Factories: Newark, N. J. and Milwaukee, Wis. By ; 
= ' and A 
BADGER BRUSH COMPANY | NEWARK STEEL POST CO. |} si 
: Et With 
| articles 
AT in DUSTLESS j Would 
u AL. cravens FOR ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY | | “3% 
Still 
has aut 
Chalk Talk ag 
a alKS Squires Improved Self Closing Inkwell | } s: 
E make just one article, Dustless Blackboard Crayon, ; : ar - Openin; 
and we make it so good that when once tried it means It will save its cost the first year in ink and Europe 
a satisfied customer. Why not get acquainted with the trouble. Fits a hole 1% to 1% inch and | 9 August 
superior merits of National Dustless Crayon? Note with the adapter any larger hole. 1 ground 
their easy writing and erasing qualities. They do not , " source 
drag, but write with a velvety smoothness. Note these special points F the ma 
Write for a dozen samples and compare them with any Alwa loaed. i : ir ti Graded 
: ys closed, is practically air tight and . 
measng fen sal Das — > satisfy yourself that you dust proof. Marble cannot be removed, just ad ’ 
need National Dustless Crayon. mp ink on the pen oe none on the oo, 
Your dealer i: iting to fill fut dere. children’s fingers. Ink will not clog in it. 
ee ee cerry orcore Regular finish, Black Rubber, if desired, | po 
’ Nickel Plated. 

: we 

THE NATIONAL CRAYON COMPANY ea new 
rite for sample and bo incr 

WEST CHESTER, PA. prices on our full line * - stori 




















SQUIRES INKWELL CO., 941 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WILSON FOLDING PARTITIONS 


make it possible to provide for increased facilities in your school building. 











They are easy to operate. 





They harmonize with existing trim. 


PARTITION DRAWN OUT 





PARTITION FOLDED 
Watchung School, Montclair, N. J.— Starrett & Van Vleck, Architects ) 





They do not require overhead support. 
They are provided with connecting doors whenever required. 


SEND FOR FURTHER INFORMATION TO 


Wilson Folding Partitions are used in schools, churches, or any building where it is de- 
sired to divide large rooms into smaller units. 


THE J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


8 W. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Rolling Partitions, Hygienic Wardrobes, Diffuselite Blinds, Rolling Steel Doors, Etc. 










































| Bureau of Education in August, 1918. 


» Surce material a chronology, 





(Continued from Page 99) 
American Leaders. 

Book I. By Walter Lefferts. 
Price, 92 cents, aet. 
delphia. 

This story-history is the first of two companion 
yolumes, written with the approval of the com- 
mittee of eight of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. 

Among the sketches of those who have helped 
to make our country independent, strong, large, 
are the names of explorers, merchant-princes, 
leaders on land and sea, bankers, financiers, 
Statesmen. Maps, illustrations, lists for discus- 
sion and library work enlarge the scope of the 
text, while the clearness of the style cannot fail 
toimpress children “who must, in their own way, 
also enlist in the service of America.” 

ASchool History of the Great War. 

By Albert E. McKinley, Charles A: Coulomb 
and Armand J. Gerson. Cloth, 192 pages. Price, 
60 cents. American Book Co., New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Atlanta. 

With a Peace Congress still in session, with 


Cloth, 329 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 


) atticles of peace still unsettled and unsigned, it 


Would seem early days for even a school history 
of our great war. 

Still our national board for historical service 
has authorized the preparation of this book which 
ig virtually an expansion of an outline of the 
Study of the war, published by the United States 
In the 
Opening chapter, an account of the ambitions of 
European nations for one hundred years before 
August, 1914, forms an admirable historical back- 
found. Suggestions for study, references to 
ably supplement 
the main test. 

Graded Readers, Second Reader. 

By Joseph H. Wade and Emma Sylvester. 
Cloth, 190 pages Price, 44 cents. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San 
Francisco. 2 

Th this reader groups of words that rhyme, of 
Rew words, of much-used phrases are means used 


_ to increase the reading vocabulary ofachild. The 


©8 appeal to the mind and the imagination, 


While the illustrations in black and white are soft 
8nd restful. 





Readings From English and American Litera- 
ture. 


By Walter Taylor Field. Cloth, 612 pages. 
Price, $1. Ginn & Co., Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. 


These readings begin with Chaucer, with the 
archaic English forms eliminated—include the 
most important English and American writers to 
the present day—tho it must be admitted the 
names of women are conspicuous thru their ab- 
sence, and close with a section on the literature 
of the Great War. 

Designed for the seventh and eighth grades or 
junior high school, these readings are equipped 
with biographies, protraits, vocabularies, ques- 
tions for collateral reading. The biographies are 
exceptionally good, leaving a clear-cut mental pic- 
ture of the author’s personality. The questions 
are searching; the suggestions timely. Both will, 
in the editor’s phrase, help readers to find out 
how much they have missed in the first reading. 
Easy Spanish Reader. 

By Joel Hatheway and Eduardo Berge-Sofer. 
Cloth, 386 pages. Price, $1.10. The Macmiillan 
Co., New York. 

In studying a modern language more and more 
stress is now laid upon learning to speak that 
language. Owing to the present commercial pos- 
sibilities with South America, ability to speak 
the Spanish language is becoming really import- 
ant. 

In this textbook, as in some English readers, 
the same characters appear in chapter after chap- 
ter. They form a continued story. In the inter- 
est of simplicity, a special grammatical point is 
made prominent in every chapter and words ex- 
emplifying certain points are printed in black 
type. A good deal of dialogue makes the use of 
everyday idioms natural. The omission of some 
difficult points, the interesting character of the 
reading, renders the book true to its title. 


New High School Arithmetic. 

By Webster Wells and Waiter W. Hart. 
358 pages. Price, $1.20. 
ton, New York, Chicago. 

A number of modern features are found in this 
arithmetic. The graph is used as it should be 
used, as a tool to express practical work, not as 


Cloth, 
D. C. Heath & Co., Bos- 





a diagram to be studied, understood, then let 
severely alone. More work than usual is given in 
connection with the tables of the metric system. 
Why should these tables appear, if nothing is 
done with them? War savings stamps, state and 
United States income and inheritance taxes form 
conditions of problems. In general, it may be 
said: the problems handle conditions in the in- 
dustries of the present. It is well, in theory, to 
have this intimate connection between a text- 
book and actual life. In practice, the results are 
largely determined by the attitude of the teacher. 


Constructive Dictation. 

By Edward Hail Gardner, A. M. Cloth, 376 
pages. Price, $1. The Gregg Publishing Co., New 
York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 

The object of this book is to present a collec- 
tion of material so graded as to be effective in 
the development of shorthand speed and so varied 
as to give an extensive business and shorthand 
vocabulary. 

Hundreds of letters have been selected to attain 
these ends. Attention is called to the desirability 
of short, frank, opening sentences, gracious clos- 
ing sentences, pleasant answers to complaints on 
the part of customers over delays, defects, dam- 
ages. Other points are too many to mention. 

The position is taken that training is often all 
that is needed to become a writer of effective busi- 
ness letters. 


A som a Course in Physics of the House- 
° 


By Carleton John Lynde. Cloth, 146 pages. 
Price, 90 cents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The scope of this textbook and its laboratory 
course is limited to the physics of the household. 
However, the heating, lighting, plumbing, elec 
tric conveniences of a modern house, bring into 
use more than law of physics. The author wisely 
requires the use of common weights and measures 
side by side with the metric weights and meas- 
ures, and encourages the student to set up a 
laboratory in his own home. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Wisconsin Memorial Day Annual for 1919. 
Compiled by O. 8S. Rice, supervisor of school 
libraries, and issued by C. P. Cary, state superin- 
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PAPER 


| PRACTICE 
DRAWING 

EXAMINATION 
ALL KINDS 


GET OUR SAMPLES 
- AND PRICES! 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA 











Character Building Systems 


Perfect Attendance, Spelling, Library, Home 
Work and Roll of Honor Systems. 


THE ‘*‘METSUCO”’ LINE 


Teachers’ Guides 
Card Index Systems Registered Records 
Metsuco Report Systems Papers of All Kinds 
Character Building Systems 


Diplomas 


Write today for samples of the METSUCO line or have our 
expert advise you on forms, systems, records, school laws, ete. 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY, *%AMos4. 


WE OWN AND OPERATE OUR OWN PLANT. 
PAPER PRODUCTS DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 











** Perfection 
School 
Desk ”’ 


Columbia 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


School Supply Co. 





WAR IS OVER! 


Order the Furniture you need to bring 
your school up to efficiency. 


SCHOOL DESKS 


Railroads are slow—Anticipate your needs. 
Buy Now—Today Opera and Folding Chairs, 
Church and Lodge Furniture 
ORDER FROM STOCK NEAREST YOU 
Stafford Desks carried in stock by 


J. H. Pence, Roanoke, V 

Goldsmith Book and Stationery Ce., Wichita, Kans. 
R. E. Bryan, Tyler, Texas. 

G. C. Everett, Baton Rouge, La 

Omaha Schoo! Supply Co., Omana, Nebr. 

H. Dinwoody Furniture Co., Salt Lake City, Utak. 
John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Lowman & Hanford Co., Seatle, Wash. 

W. E. Finzer & Co., Portland, Ore. 

E. D. Edwards, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mortis Bros., Stockton, Calif. 

B. E. Calkins Co., Butte, Montana. 

Mississippi School Supply Co., Jackson, Miss. 


E. H. STAFFORD MFG. CO., Chicago, Ill. 


Ask for Catalog A. J. mailed free 







“THE ECONOMIC” 








2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 


Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 




















“STEEL FURNITURE—GRAND RAPIDS” 


While Grand Rapids 
is noted for wood fur- 
niture, remember some 
of the very best school 
furniture is made by us 
and we want to brandon 
your mind the idea of 


“STEEL FURNITURE — 


GRAND RAPIDS” 


Remember —“STEEL 
FURNITURE—GRAND 
RAPIDS” is hygienic and 
built by experts who 
know school require- 
ments. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1480 Buchanan Ave., S. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Adjustable Desk and 
Chair 
Movable Desk 
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Samples Sent to School Superintendents and Teachers on Application 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 


349 Broadway, New York 
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| Se HAMILTON WEARPROOF es 


\Y/ TAN DUCK ADJUSTABLE SHA 


A> The Pioneer Frampton and other popular 
. J styles. With and without spring rolem® 
Hamilton tan duck wears like iron and is p 
y against scorching sun, beating wind 
drenching rain. Hamilton wear-proof shades 
\4 in all styles to suit every condition. Guaralr 
teed. Cover all the window or part of eithet 
sash. Furnished complete, ready to hang 
The “quality” ling; favorites in schools, fae 
tories, public buildings and residences. 
f, 1—— ) tributed by leading supply houses. 
\ Write for sample of material and catalog. 
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DON’T PAY EXTRA MONEY FOR VENTILATION 








American Heating and Ventilating Steam Boiler American Heating and Ventilating 
in Brick Casing. Steam Boiler—-Front removed. 


THE AMERICAN HEATING AND VENTILATING STEAM BOILER HEATS 
AND VENTILATES FOR THE COST OF HEATING ONLY 


Steam boiler is built into cast iron housing—cast iron housing is surrounded by brick wall. 


Cold fresh air is blown over the warmed cast iron housing (air goes between housing and surrounding 
brick walls), then thru galvanized pipes direct to the schoolroom. 

Steam radiators may be located in schoolrooms and tempered air blown in to produce perfect ventilation, 
or extra radiation may be put inside of the brick casing and warmed air blown into the schoolrooms, 
in which case, no radiators are necessary. 

Write at once for further information about this marvellously efficient, patented system, which is 
being installed in modern schools. 


AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO., Bloomington, lllinois 


Engineering-Contracting Branches in Large Cities 


WARMING 

















IT TOOK TWENTY-SIX YEARS 


to gather and make possible the wealth 
of plans, photographs, exteriors, interiors, 
now incorporated and published in 


| 
| 





BRUCE’S SCHOOL 
ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


Edited by Wm. C. Bruce 


Every floor plan and photograph has 
been selected because it expresses an idea 
or a development in schoolhouse con- 
struction. Every school board and school 
architect should have the Library for 
constant and ready reference. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL No. 10, PATERSON, N. J. 
Fred W. Wentworth, Architect 


HE PEERLESS UNIT SYSTEM 
of Heating and Ventilating is the most 
up-to-date method for use in schools. 





Hundreds of installations, every one giving complete 
satisfaction, testify in no uncertain manner, to its merits. 


BRUCE'S SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


sent on approval to any superintendent 
of schools, school board or accredited 
school architect. Write us today. 


Sturdy in construction, simple in operation and economical 
in the use of fuel and power. Ask the users—a list sup- 
plied on request. 


| Every problem of heating and ventilating solved on an en- 
gineering basis, and the service feature of the PEERLESS 
| UNIT SYSTEM standing squarely behind each installaticn 
| 


In preparation, School Architecture with a cast iron guarantee and a reputation. 


(Sixth Edition). 


Send us your heating and ventilating problems. 
Our engineering staff is at your disposal. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 


207 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 
S$21-523 West 23rd Street “t- NEW YORK 
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Four Answers to the Question 


Here are four different qualities of Drawing Pencils. Which one would 
best serve the demands of your schools or your personal use ? 


Yan oke <r ea 
Degrees 


16 
(@ wo SH) Highest Type—Supreme Quality 
‘*Mongol’’ 
10 Degrees 
(2B to 6H) Fine Quality--Smooth, Gritless Leads 






“Polygrade” LRA FLEE LSE SOP OTLLI OPEL AB 
7 
(2B to4H) For Advariced Drawing in Free Hand, Mechanical and Technical Work 
**School’’ 
ip HED 
(B- H) An Exceptional Pencil for Intermediate Grade Use 


Write us for samples—Name the pencil you would like to try 


TRAD MARK Made in U.S. A. by 
x EBERHARD FABER 
SERVIC VALITY New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 














Bronze Tablets 
In Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free. 
Send for Free Iliustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


* OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 








OUR 
““GUARANTEED” 
BRANDS 
ALL NATIONS—ALL SIZES |“()iq Glory” | 
FLAG POLES AND 
ACCESSORIES  |E,UREKA 
THERE IS NO BETTER : n 
FLAG MADE THAN OUR CoTTro N 
é ? 
Old Glory rT 
Buy the flag with either of our “trade mark” brands as shown above. They are 
marks of ‘“‘velue.” {Our “O. G.” Cotton is fast color and a superior flag cloth, 
suitable for interior purposes. Can be used outside, but not as serviceable as our 
“EUREKA” Bunting, an imitation wool, fast color, moth-proof bunting, with a 
durability equal to wool at about one-half the cost. Meets government specifications 
a he norte both in count and tensile strength. § Our “Old Glory” wool is the 


and req 
BEST MADE flag with the BEST MATERIALS. ‘{ All our flags are made for 
special school service. You can get them from your jobber or dealer. 


SILK FLAGS—SEWED AND PRINTED—Paper Flowers and Decorations 
We Rent Flags—We Repair Flags—Everything Patriotic 


“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co. 


24-28_S. Wells Street CHICAGO Phone Franklin 5030 























PRICE OR QUALITY? 


When you are purchasing scientific apparatus, which 
factor determines the source from which you decide to pur- 
chase, price or quality? 

Why not apply this same method of determination to 
the selection cf everything else, teachers, buildings, clothing, 
doctors, dentists, etc.? 

Do you not find that the cheapest is generally the most 
expensive in the long run? 

Will you think of this when you make your next year’s 
purchase of scientific apparatus? 

We refuse to sacrifice quality to price in order to secure 
your order. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


460 East Ohio Street 
CHICAGO U. S. A. 
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WE SPECIALIZE 


STEEL TUBING FLAG POLES 


EASILY HANDLED AT MINIMUM CARRYING CHARGES 
Write for Illustrated Net Prices 


THE CHICAGO FLAG & DECORATING CO. 


Manufacturers 


U. S. FLAGS, ALLIED FLAGS 


DECORATIONS 
1315-1325 WABASH AVE., - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Rolls 
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Memorial 
Tablets 
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In Bronze 
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Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


Albert Russell and Sons Co. 


125 Merrimack St. Newburyport, Mass. 











PICTURE A NEAT SCHOOL MA’AM, 


—with a kind pleasant smile, 
making a chap feel happy 
that he has done his lessons 
right, wanting to ask her if 
she would please let him clean 
the Erasers with a Simplex. 
Order at once—Electric or 
Hand Driven—and assist in 
the great Health Drive now 
inaugurated in the Schools. 


For sale by all of the 120 
School Supply Houses. 


The electric shown above is driven by a 
universal motor, that will operate on any JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
and all electric currents. Cleans 100 eras- 


{tary and hygienic oraner cleaner nude, 14 East Jackson Bld, CHICAGO, ILL. 














Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


No woods to gather germs and to warp. 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. 
Can be raised and lowered at will. 

Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to 
any position. 


Circular and prices cf our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 
Holders mailed on request 


Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 


Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex- 
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“Wilson Reverso” Windows 


are the most satisfactory for schools 











BLOOMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


ARTHUR L. PILLSBURY, Architect 





Wilson Reverso 
Patented 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


J. L. SIMMONS CO., Builder 
250 Rolled Steel Wilson Windows Used 


McFARLAND-HYDE CO., 27th and Fifth Ave., Chicago. 

Gentlemen:—We used your roll stee] windows in the Bloom- 
ington High School building which was built here during the years 
1915 and 1916. 

I was determined in selecting windows for this building to get a 
type that would prove both water tight and wind proof as far as 
possible, besides having other qualifications that go with metal 
frames and metal sash, and in addition, a window that can be easily 
cleaned from the inside. 

I am very glad to state that neither in the preliminary test nor 
at any time during the use of the building since completion have 
we found the windows deficient in any respect as to either leakage 
of water or of wind. In fact they have proven more satisfactory 
than I even expected. I think that the weather stripping which 
you use accomplishes its purpose in good shape. 

I have no hesitation in saying that in case we are in a position 
to want metal frames or sash again that I would not hesitate to 
use your product. Yours truly, A L. PILLSBURY 


** WILSON REVERSO *’ WINDOWS are manufactured in Hollow Galvanized Iron Underwr- 
ters’ construction, also Rolled Steel. We furnish hardware complete for Woed Windows. 





57 Lives Lost by Fire 


iv you ever see a disastrous fire 
where human lives were lost? 


The loss of life and property in this 
country by fire is criminal. We are the 
laughing stock of the world. 


During twenty years previous to the 
war (1914), the fire losses of Europe 
were Voth of ours—yet, they have 70% 
more factory buildings than we have in 
the United States; in other words, the 
fire losses of Europe did not exceed 
$5,000,000 per annum, while in the 
United States the fire losses averaged 
$213,000,000 per annum — last year 
$250,000,000. 





Who Is Responsible For This Great Loss 
of Life and Property ? 


Answer: Every man and woman is criminally liable; and if 
a fire happensin your own home, you will agree we are right. 
This great loss can be prevented by equipping your build- 
ings and school houses with the Blaze Hand Fire Extin- 
guisher—the only positive protection against fire. 


The BLAZE extinguisher can be handled by women and 
children successfully, requires no attention or recharging 
whatever after being loaded until used, is guaranteed for 
25 years, pays for itself in its upkeep, and will not burn, 
spot, or stain the most delicate fabric. 


Write today and learn how to prevent this great 
loss by fire, the same as is done in Europe. 


MANUFACTURED BY — eee 


meet J.C. MCFARLAND COMPAN 


New York Office: 
1123 Broadway 














Printing as an After-War 


Printers’ ink, in the form of advertising and pro- 
motion literature, will prove to be the tonic that 
will rejuvenate those industries that have lain dor- 
mant during the war. 


Our schools must turn from the teaching of war 
activities to those subjects that have to do with the 
building up of trade and commerce. Of these sub- 
jects printing stands pre-eminent, and, on account 
of the tremendous influence and power it will 
exert, should be included in every school desiring 
to install vocational or humanistic features. 


Printing stands unexcelled as a practical device 
for teaching the elements of English composition, 
spelling, capitalization, indentation, paragraphing, 
spacing, and utilizes all the principles of good 
design. It correlates with and motivates nearly 
all other school subjects. The qualities of patience, 
skill, neatness and perseverance are inculcated upon 
the child’s mind in a high degree. 


Printing should be taught in every type of school. 
This department would be pleased to furnish any 
information possible regarding the introduction of 
a course in Printing in your school. Our full line 
of literature is yours for the asking: 


American Type Founders Company 
300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


School Subject 


Education Department 








Strayer -Engelhardt 
Record Card Series 


A complete series of Record Cards which 
meet every requirement of the Report 
of the N. E. A. on Uniform Records and 
Reports, and in addition’ jprovides for 
further essential information. 





Admission, Discharge and Pro- Elementary School Record Card 
motion Card Principal's Office 

Superintendent’s Record Card High School Record Card, Super- 

Office Record Card intendent’s Office 

Transfer Cards High School Record Card, Prin- 


Transfer Report Card cipal’s Office 
Pupils’ Report Card High School Registration Card 


Physical Record Card 


High School P: Card 
Teachers’ Reco € oo) Program Car 


Residence Card 

Pupils’ Registration Card Elementary Attendance and 

Dental Card Scholarship Record (Paper) 

Permanent Census Card Teacher's Application Blank 

Elementary School Record Card, (Paper) 

Superintendent's Office Cae Enumerator’s Sheet 
aper 


Elementary Principals’ Record Book 
(Loose Leaf) 


Age-Grade Progress Table 
Age-Grade Computation Table 





C. F.WILLIAMS & SON, INC. 


Fred A. Williams, Treas. 


36 Beaver Street Albany, N. Y. 





























School Board Inumal 


A FRONT RANK 


School Heater and Ventilator 


will not only assure more comfort and better health for both 
pupils and teacher in your school; it will 











Save Your Fuel 
and repair bills, and run satis- 
factorily with a very minimum 
of attention and trouble. The 
best schools are installing the 
RRONTRANE. Get in line. 

If your dealer doesn’t handle 


the FRONTRANE write for il- 
lustrated literature. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
4048 Forest Park Blvd. ST. LOUIS, MO. 














MOTOR DRIVEN AND HORSE DRAWN 


SCHOOL CONVEYANCES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DELPHI WAGON WORKS 


W. H. BRADSHAW, Prop. 
DELPHI, IND. 
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Sectional and 
Portable School 


Houses 


If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best ? School Boards in thirty- 
two states are using our houses. 
Can furnish references in any sec- 
tion. Investigate before buying. 
We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 


to be dry, warm and sanitary, as : 
well as thoroughly insulated, well 
ventilated and with double walls. 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 


HOUSE COMPANY 
3081 Arcade Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 

n down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
tL EL PED PRR DEL EAA ETE PEELE ELE PPE ee 
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Bossert Schools 


we |" Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 





‘ 
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We are equipped to furnish any size building on short ; 

notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 4 

Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 4 

supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, ‘ 

and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- } 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, ‘ 

arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 4 

and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 4 

feature. , 

We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 4 

’ 
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‘ 
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you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 





Write us full requirements and we will ‘send 
details of cost of building completely erectod. 


WORRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 
where you have no appropriation to build on a loses scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
—now in use all over the U. 8. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 
—scientifically ventilated—perfect in detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 


or trouble. 
ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, 1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
specifications, prices. ’ 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street. SAGINAW, MICH. SEEEEE EERE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE eet tt 


The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation Protect the Health of the Children 


Especially ——s to Portable If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
‘ools. cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 

just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 

the school room. If the air in the school room is foul 

and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air, yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 








LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 
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Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 School Rooms 
are equipped with it. 















In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 


















Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 



















































































RECORD SYSTEMS 








The Teacher’s Standard Class Book 
— provides a simple and adequate 
method of recording all class records. 
Price 60 cents postpaid. The Central 
School Supply Co., 313 West Main 
St., Louisville, Ky. 


FOR SALE 








For Sale—Three Chemistry Labora- 
tory Tables, 18 pupils each. Also one 
double fume hood. Write Supt. Chas. 
W. Kline, Waterloo, Lowa. 


a CATALOGS 
Baler—An Alsteel Fire-proof Waste 











tisements are guaranteed. 











CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Copy for this page must reach us at Milwaukee not later 
than the 15th, preceding the date of issue. 
The rate is 10 cents per 
word, per insertion, minimum of fifteen words accepted. 














All adver- 
SAMPLES 





Free Samples — Johnson Window 
Shade Adjuster. Sent Parcel Post to 











Baler, turns your waste into profits. 
Write for circulars and our special 
proposition to schools. Alsteel Man- 
ufacturing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Hansen’s Clocks—For positive, punc- 
tual and lasting service, are the best 
known. They are easy to install and 
easy to manage. Write for a copy of 
our catalog today. Hansen Manufac- 
turing Co., Princeton, Ind. > 


| 


Pencil Catalog—Write for your copy 
today. Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, 
Dept. 31-SJ, Jersey City, N. J. 


school boards stating their needs. The 
Standard adjuster for years. Thousands 
of schools now using them. Will quote 
lowest prices. R.R. Johnson & Co., 
Wauseon, Ohio. (Formerly of Chicago.) 





MAPS HELP WANTED 





Geographical and Historical—We 
will send samples for examination on 
request. 
17 South Desplaine St., Chicago, Ill. 


Wanted — experienced school supply 
man to travel the state of Montana. 
Address, McDowell Company, 112 
North Broadway, Billings, Montana. 


McConnell’ Map Company, 











‘| | | Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks re 
oe eSKS Are NOt Opole ’ : 

| It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just pps the wie S a Sanita ry ay 
tops are scratched, an e var- 
nish partly worn off. Naturally to urnish soap 

le this makes the desk poor in > 

“< appearence, pes egg we ha in your sym— 

, Electric Surfacin achine 

masbee. will quicley make the If shower baths are to be really successful soap must 

: desks like new. The little Elec- be furnished. A large cake of soap, left in the shower 
tric Machine — = one for general use, is unsanitary. 

‘ ener? Peer Oe Saas ae cakes of soap is expensive. 








Free trial offer. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


them like new. 


By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is made 
smooth and attractive. 





Ask about it. 


Telephone Superior 6864 














Dispensing individual 


The PALMOLIVE Vending System solves the problem. A penny 
in the slot brings a small cake of soap. Machine requires no at- 
tention. The system can be installed in your school without cost. 
Ask for free book, ‘‘Soap and Clockticks.” 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Dept. A-6, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Specialists in Individual Soap for Gymnasiums 




















THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 


The Norton Liquid Door Check with 


Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laboratories 


Hold-Open Arms 


especially adapted for 
schoolhouse work. 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CHECK WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


lst. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed, which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go checkin a door without 
getting caught or injured. 
2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch nec : 
3rd. The Holder Arm at- 
tachment for holding a door 
open is automatic, a child 
can operate it — just a push 
or pull on the door is all 
there is to do to it. Every 
schoolroom should have one. 


904 Ww. Lake St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





LET US HELP YOU PLAN YOUR PLAYGROUND 


HAS NO EQUAL We carry a complete line of 


the most popular Playground 
Apparatus on the market. 





Patented 






Cations ing Improvement Perfects This Teeter-Totter Safety 


Tothill’s Playground Apparatus 


are durable, strong and above all 
perfectly safe. Now used in 
many of the largest parks and 
school playgrounds in the 
country. We can refer you to 
them. 


BOARD IS 
ALWAYS 
PROTECTED 





We guarantee every piece of Playground Apparatus we make. 
Write today for our catalog on “Playground Apparatus.” 


W. S. TOTHILL, cestsdiisnes 1975) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, lil. 


























‘!1| Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 





Write for Full Catalog 
THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 








If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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FRANCE. 

The following “Composition” was written by 

Henry McHugh Reed, a 10-year-old boy in the 

urg, Mo., schools. It was written without 
previous preparation or instruction on the part 
of the teacher, during a period of fifteen minutes, 
and was sent to us by the boy’s uncle, a member 
of the Plattsburg board of education. 

France ranks among the leading nations of 
Europe. It has been invaded by Germany. Her 
brave soldiers stopped the Teutons at the Marne, 
and the English allies with France and their men 
did splendid work on the Somme. France’s cap- 
ital is Paris. Marseilles is the chief port. When 
the Germans were close to Paris the government 
planned to move to Bordeaux, anather of France’s 
large cities. Lyon is a chief city for flax. The 
rivers are the Rhone, Matz, Meuse, Aisne, Somme, 
Marne, Seine. The products are cotton, flax, 
wine. In the beginning of the war France was 
taken unprepared so the Germans got close to 
Paris until the British stemmed the tide. Alsace- 
Loraine was taken from France by the Germans 
in 1870 and now in the peace terms France is 
going to regain her lost territory. France is a 
Republic and ruled by a President. 

A Matter of Sex. 

Teacher: Now, children, here’s an example in 

mental arithmetic. How old would a person be 


’ who was born in eighteen eighty-eight? 


Pupil: Please, teacher, was it a man or a 

woman?—Woman’s Home Companion. 
A Good System? 

It was the little lad’s first report card and he 
presented it to his mother with a bit of misgiv- 
ing for there was one mark that worried him. 
Among the excellent standings the mother read, 
“Deportment 99,” and she was pleased; but just 
as he had feared, she said, “You must have whis- 
pered.” “Well,” replied the little fellow, “I guess 
maybe I did whisper that many times but I didn’t 
think she saw me.” 

A Spartan Father. 

Recently a first-year high-school pupil handed 
her history teacher what she evidently considered 
an exhaustive and final study of Lacedaemonian 
customs. In it she stated that one Spartan habit 
of strengthening youth was to compel the boys to 
sleep always on beds of thistles. 

The incident reminds one of a story that is told 
of one of the Camerons of Lochiel. 

The chief, when bivouacking with his son in 
the snow, noticed that the lad had rolled up a 
snowball to make a pillow. He thereupon rose 
and kicked it away, saying sternly, “No effem- 
inancy, boy!”—-Youths Companion, 

Her Pride Touched. 

A teachers’ meeting was in progress, and it was 
decided that the more difficult subjects should 
come in the morning, and those that required less 
application later in the day. History was last 
on the list, and Miss Wheeler, the young teacher, 
protested. 

“But it certainly is easier than science or math- 
ematics,” the principal insisted. 

“As I teach it,” replied the young teacher, “no 
subject could be more difficult and confusing.” 








ya 











An Equal Chance. 

“I’m not at all pleased with this report from 
your teacher, young man. She says you are at 
the foot of the class.” 

“That's all right, Pa. They teach the same at 
both ends.”—Brownings. 


School Soar Journal 


A Shot at Scientists. 

Paul J. Rainey, whose big game hunt in Africa 
has made him the champion lion slayer of the 
world, was asked in an interview in New York a 
question about the habits of lions. 

“I can’t answer that question,” the young mil- 
lioniare said, with a smile, “and I shan’t pretend 
I can. Why should I emulate the scientific lec- 
turer?” 

“A scientific lecturer, at the conclusion of a 
lecture of the most obtuse description, took a sip 
of water and said: 

“Question time. If any one now has any ques- 
tion of a scientific nature to ask I shall be glad 
to answer it to the best of my ability.’ 

“An old lady in a plaid shaw! rose and said: 

“*Will you please tell me why it is, sir, that 
wet tea leaves kill roaches?’ 

“The lecturer knew no more than Adam why 
wet tea leaves killed roaches, but, not to be non- 
plussed, he answered glibly: 

“*When a roach, madam, sees a wet tea leaf 
he exclaims, “Hullo, here’s a blanket!” and then 
wraps himself up in it, falls asleep, and, naturally 
catches a severe cold, which, developing into 
pneumonia, in a few days kills the unfortunate 


insect. His Own Words. 

With an idea of testing his pupils’ knowledge 
of their mother tongue, a Boston school teacher 
wrote on the blackboard the well-known proverb, 
“A wink is as good as a nod to a blind horse.” 

Then he told the class to rewrite this saying, 
using their own words, but retaining the original 
meaning of the sentence. 

One youngster wrote: “A spasmodic movement 
of the optic is as adequate as a slight indication 
of the cranium to an equine quadruped devoid of 
its visionary capacities.’’-—Corate. 


Proud, But 

The schoo] committee had met to hear the com- 
plaints of a citizen’s committee on an old school- 
hceuse. 

“I don’t understand why the people of the Hill 
district should complain of this building. We 
had two rooms painted last year and repaired all 
of the windows. Blankville may be proud of all 
its schools.” 

“Yes,” said the spokesman for the delegation, 
“we are proud of our schools, but—in the Hill 
school: 

“The ventilation is wretched. 

“The basement is a catch-all for refuse. 

“The boiler is in a dangerous position under 
the main stairs. 

“The stairs are not fireproof. 

“The lighting is deficient. 

“There is no assembly room. 

“The toilets are of an insanitary range type. 

“The plumbing is—” 

The chairman rapped his gavel on the table. 
Said he: “We have heard enough reasons to be 
ashamed of the Hill School. A motion will be in 
order to investigate the conditions with a view to 
renovating the building thoroly.” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
Janitors’ Bonuses. 

43. Q:—The school board has suggested that I 
work out some scheme by which the janitor can 
be placed on a bonus system in saving coal. Can 
you suggest any books or magazines or schools 
where such a scheme has been worked out?—2Z. 8. 

A:—The only city known to have such a system 
is Paducah, Ky., which offers a bonus of $1 for 
every ton of coal saved during a given year. It 
is required that the saving shall be effected with- 
out discomfort to the occupants of the rooms. 
The method of securing that economy is to give 
each janitor a statement of the amount of coal 
which he used during the previous year, and if 
he can show any reduction over this, the bonus 
is paid to him. 

There is one difficulty in the operation of the 
plan. If there should be a severe winter next 
year the janitors would be at an unfair advan- 
tage, and altho they might try very hard to econ- 
omize in fuel, they might be able to show no re- 
sults. Such a difficulty might be obviated by 
taking the average coal consumption during a 
period of five years back. 

The amount of the bonus paid is quite ample, 
we think, for the first year, after such a plan is 
introduced. During the second year further econ- 
omies are not easily possible and some scheme 
must be worked out by which the janitors may 
maintain their average consumption and be re- 
warded for maintaining it. It might be practical 
to allow the bonus which they earn during the 
first year and to add to it a slightly increased 
bonus for still further economies. 
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AMERICA’S OPTICAL EMANCIPATION, 

The war from which we have come with vig 
torious arms has not been altogether a curse, 
Out of it have come many blessings to the nation 
—morally, socially, and economically. The sever. 
ance of relations with Germany has thrown 
American manufacturers upon their own re- 
sources for many kinds of products. Optical glagg 
is an illustration of a product that formerly wag 
made exclusively in Germany altho the raw 
material for it largely came from the Uniteg 
States. As a result of the war an American map- 
ufacturer undertook the production of optical 
glass and has succeeded in making varieties that 
are in every way equal to the best German and 
Bohemian glass. 

The Bausch and Lomb Co. has had an interest. 
ing history and one of the most romantic epi- 
sodes in its story is that of the making of optical 
glass at Rochester, and the rapid perfection of 
the glass between the years 1914 and 1917. Mr. 
Wm. Bausch to whom credit is due for this work 
of the company began his experiments secretly 
more than fifteen years ago and carried them on 
without interruption in a little laboratory far 
from the large factories of the firm. When the 
supplies of the best grades of glass were cut off 
in 1914, the experiments were greatly increased 
in scope and were shortly brought to successful 
conclusion. Quantity production was then at- 
tempted with splendid results. The firm has been 
producing the best grades of crown and flint glass 
since 1916, and has employed them successfully 
in the manufacture of high grade anastigmat 
lenses and other forms of optical lenses. 

An interesting illustrated history of the work 
appeared in the Scientific American Magazine for 
May 34d. 

CHANGE NAME. 

The McFarland-Hyde Company, manufacturers 
of the well known Wilson Reverso windows, the 
McFarland blaze extinguishers, and other build- 
ing specialties, have recently changed their eor- 
porate name to J. C. McFarland Company. The 
new title does not carry with it any change in 
the officers or the management of the firm, or any 
change in its policies. The firm’s offices and fac 
tories are continued at 27 South Wells St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and 1123 Broadway, New York City. 


ISSUE NEW CATALOG. 

Moline Heat, manufacturers of the well known 
Moline specialties for heating and ventilating 
buildings, have just issued a new catalog illus- 
trating and describing the several devices which 
they manufacture and their application to insti- 
tutes, office buildings, apartments, and _ hotels. 
The new book is not a catalog, in the usual sense 
of the term, but is rather a non-technical descrip- 
tive book showing the application of Moline heat 
oe to large buildings and groups of build- 
ngs. 

The book is invaluable for members of school 
boards and others who are interested in school 
building problems. A copy will be sent frée up 
on application to Moline Heat, Moline, Illinois. 


THE DOWNING-MALONE BILL. 

The Downing-Malone bill providing definite 
salaries for teachers thruout the state of New 
York has been approved by the governor and fs 
now a law. 

The bill is an amendment of the education law 
which provides increases in salaries of the teach- 
ing and supervising staff of the public schools 
thruout the state and increases the allotment of 
state funds to cities and rural school districts. 

The bill establishes the principle of equal pay 
for women, corrects present discriminations and 
increases the inadequate salaries now paid t 
members of the teaching staff. It affects 53,000 
school teachers. 

“Richard,” asked the teacher, suddenly, “have 
you learned your history lesson?” 

“No’m,” answered the idle boy, slowly, “I ain't 
had no time for nothing but my grammar lesson 
yet.” 
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ACCOUNTING FORMS 
0. F. Williams & Son, Ine. 


ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES 


Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 

L. 0. Draper Shade Co. 

Aeroshade Company 

Walger Awning Co. 

Perennial Shade Company 

AIR CONDITIONING 

APPARATUS 

american Blower Co. 

Beery Engineering Co. 

Moline Heat. 


ARCHITECTS 
(See Page 67) 


ASH HOISTS 
F. S. Payne Co. 
Gillis & Geoghegan 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY 
Kansas City Scenic Company 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 

N. J. School Furniture Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 

Superior Seating Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

Theo. Kundtz Co. 


BELLS 
J. B. Foote Foundry Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co 
Beaver Board Companies 

E. W. A. Rowles Co. 

Weber Costello Co. 


BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
BOILERS 
International Heater Co 
Smith System Heating Co. 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Gregg Publishing Company 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Silver. Burdett & Co. 
American Book Co 
Arthur J. Barnes Pub. Co 
Macmillan Company 
A. N. Palmer Co. 
Ginn & Company 
Educational Publishing Company 
D. Appleton & Company. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
BRUSHES 
Radger Brush Company 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Co. 
CHARTS 
Weber Costello Co. 
CHEMICAL CLOSETS. 
Dall Steel Products Co. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 
CHEMICALS 
Central Scientific Co. 
CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOSET BOWL CLEANSERS 
Hygienic Products Co. 
CRAYONS 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co. 
Peckham, Little & Oo. 
E. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Weber Costello Co. 
National Crayon Co, 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Samuel Cabot 
DESK SURFACING MACHINE 
Wayvell Chappell & Co. 


DICTIONARY STANDS 
Union School Furnishing Co. 
DIPLOMAS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
Metropolitan Supply Co. 


DISINFECTANTS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

© Christiansen 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 

Federal Equipment Co. 

Albert Pick & Co. 

i DOOR CHECKS 

Norton Door Check Go. 

DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

©. Christiansen 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
Devoe & Raynolds 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
United Pump & Power Co. 
20th Century Brass Works 
H. Mueller Manufacturing Co. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
ELECTRIC COOKING 
EQUIPMENTS 
Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 
ELEVATORS 
Payne Co. 
ENGRAVINGS 
Premier Eng. Co. 
ERASERS 
Weber Costello Co, 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 
ERASER CLEANERS 
Weber Costello Co, 
James Lynn & Co 
EXIT DEVICES 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 
Standard Conveyor Co. 
FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
J. C. MeFarland Co. 
FIRE ALARM 
Stand, Electric 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
Sargent & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Newark Steel Post Co. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co 
H. Channon Co 
Otto Biefeld Co. 
FLAGS 
The Chicago Flag & Decorat, Co 
Annin & Co. 
John C. Dettra & Co, 
“Old Glory’’ Mfg. Co. 
American Flag Co. 
FLOOR BRUSHES. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Jas. G. Wilson Corp. 
FURNACES 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
N. J. School Furniture Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
Empire Seating Co 
E. H. Stafford Mfg. Co. 
Quaint Art Furniture Co. 
Superior Seating Co. 
Steel Furniture Co. 
Illinois Refrigerator Co. 
Theo. Kundtz Co. 
Moyer School Chair-Desk Corporation 
GLOBES 
Weber Costello Co, 
GRAPHOPHONES 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
HEATERS 
H. Channon Oo. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 


Fr. § 


SYSTEMS 


Time Co 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
Amer, Fdry. & Furn. Co. 
INK 


E. W. A. Rowles Co. 
Badger Brush Co. 
INKS—DRAFTING 

Devoe & Raynolds 

INKS, PASTE 
Commercial Paste Co. 

INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
Palmolive Company 
Albert Pick & Co. 

H. Channon Oo. 

Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co, 

Leonard Peterson & Co. 

Federal Equipment Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 

Central Scientifie Co. 

W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 

LIBRARY SHELVING 
Durand Stee) Locker Co. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co, 

LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 

L. Sonneborn Sons. 

LIQUID SOAP 
Palmolive Company 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


LOCKERS 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Lyon Metallic Co. 


MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
EQUIPMENT 
H. Channon Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
C. Christiansen 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Federal Equipment Co 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
MAPS 
Weber Costello Co. 


MEMORIAL TABLETS 


John Williams, Ine. 
Albert Russell & Sons Co. 
MICROSCOPES 


Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Spencer Lens Company 


MOTION PICTURE 

MACHINES 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
The DeVry Corporation 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
Pathescope Company of America 
Community Motion Picture Bureau 


PAINT REMOVER 
National Wood Renovating 


PAINTS 
O’Brien Varnish Co. 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 
PAPER BALERS 
Alsteel Manufacturing Co. 
PAPER TOWELS 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Theo, B. Robertson Products Co. 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS 
Eberhard Faber 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. 

PEN MANUFACTURERS 
Fsterbrook Steel Pen Co, 
Spencerian Pen Company 

PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 

PHONOGRAPHS 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 
PIANOS 
Jackson Piano Co. 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 


PLAYER PIANOS 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Hill-Standard Co. 
W. 8. Tothill 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. ot 

PLUMBING FIXTURES”™ 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. = 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
N. O Nelson Mfg. Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 
R. F. Carpenter Mfg. Co. 
Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 
H, Mueller Manufacturing Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
Mershon & Morley 
American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 
Louls Bossert & Sons 
PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES 
American Type Founders Co. 
PROGRAM CLOCKS 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Seth Thomas Clock Co. 
Hansen Mfg. Co 
PROJECTION LANTERNS 

Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
Enterprise Optical Mfg. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
Spencer Lens Co. 


RADIATORS 
Kewanee Boiler Co. 


RECORD SYSTEMS 
Cc. F, Williams & Sons, Ine. 
SANITATION 
United Pump & Power Co. 
SCALES 
Chicago Scale Co. 
SCHOOL WAGONS 
Delphi Wagon Works 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
W. M. Welch Mfg. Co. 
SELF-RELEASING FIRE EXIT 
DEVICES 
Hardware Company 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
SOAP 
Palmolive Company 
SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
General Fire Extinguisher Co. 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Vonnegut 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 
(See Page 20) 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 


Johnson Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Co. 


e TYPE 
American Type Founders Co. 
TYPEWRITERS 


Underwood Typewriter Co, 
Oliver Typewriter Co, 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 
United Electric Co. 


VARNISH 
O'Brien Varnish Co, 
VARNISH REMOVER 
National Wood Renovating 


VENTILATING APPARATUS 
American Blower Co. 
VENTILATORS 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS, 
Beery Engineering Co. 
Moline Heat. 
Amer. Fdry. & Furn. Oo. 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
WAGONS 
Studebaker Corp. 
Wayne Works 
WAGON HEATERS 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co, 
WALL DEAFENING 
Samuel Cabot 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WATER COOLERS 
Waterman-Waterbury Co. 
WATER SYSTEMS 
United Pump & Power Co, 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Co, 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 


J. C. MeFarland Co. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Stewart Hartshorn Co. 


Perennial Shade Co 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
L. O. Draper Shade Co. 


WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Oliver Machinery Co. 

American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 

E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

H. Channon Co, 
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12 Schools in Hartford, Conn., Equipped with 
Standard Electric Time Systems 
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Alfred E. Burr Schools 
















Northwest School 


LIST OF BUILDINGS: 





HIGH SCHOOL AND ANNEX SOUTHWEST SCHOOL 
ARSENAL SCHOOL WASHINGTON STREET SCHOOL 






















ALFRED E. BURR SCHOOL WADSWORTH STREET SCHOOL 
WEST MIDDLE SCHOOL WILSON STREET SCHOOL 
NORTHEAST SCHOOL ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 
NORTHWEST SCHOOL HUNTSINGER BUSINESS SCHOOL 


All but two of the largest schools in Hartford are now equipped with “‘Standard’”’ Electric Time Systems—the 
result of close co-operation to render thoroly satisfactory service. ‘‘Standard’’ equipment will give equally 
good service in your schools. Write today for further information. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


——- Branches: — 
261 Franklin Street 50 Church Street 461 Market Street 1362 Monadnock Bldg., 740 Brown-Marx Bldg. 305 Arcade Buildi ing Essex Building 
ston, Mass. New York San Francisco, Calif. Chicago Birmingham, Ala. Columbus, Ohic Minneapolis, Minn 



































BALL —_ ae H SCHOOL, ron ATTLE WASH 
eons. with Cz abs rt” 8 Qt uilt. 
I vate r Blair, Architect, Seattle 


“school with your Architect, don't | | SOUNd-Proof Flows 7 Partitions | 








forget to mention “Austral Windows.” 


Civilized school-house construction now includes sound- 
They are the last word in window con- deadening as a necessity second only to light and venti- 
struction and their cost is no more than lation. Quiet rooms are essential for pupil and teacher. 


that of an ordinary box frame window. Cc AB OT’ S UILT 
Ventilation and control of light are two Q 

most essential features in modern Schoolrooms. is the standard deadener — sound-proof, decay - proof, 
vermin- proof, and fire-resistant. 





Write for our School Catalogue and 


pamphlet on “Better Classroom Vitality”’ Sample of Quilt and Special Book on School-house 


Deadening sent on request. 


oe sali een OOW a hae rage | SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 
| 


1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 























